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THE FARMER’S MONEY. 


The crops this year in the west will 
be worth as many dollars as last year, 
perhaps more. We are short on hay. 
In many sections we are short on corn, 
but in most sections we have excellent 
small grain crops. Prices for both 
grain and live stock are first-class, and 
will likely continue to be. There will 
be a great deal of money on the farms 
seeking investment, and a great many 
people will be after it. We venture 
to make some suggestions: 

Don't purchase any stocks of cor- 
porations that are not well known, or 
that do not have a dividend-paying 
reputation. Farmers will be told of 
some new corporation stocks of one 
kind or another, that are destined to 
be great dividend payers in the future. 
Pay no attention to this kind of talk. 
If some man proposes to sell you 
some elegant lithographs with the dol- 
lars large enough and the price low 
enough, just go to your banker and 
ask him, not what these stocks are 
worth, but what he will give for them, 
or loan on them. Then don't buy any- 
thing that your banker will not ac- 
cept as collateral security. 

Be a little shy about taking ‘stock 
in newspapers. Newspapers that are 
properly managed have no occasion to 
sell stock in small amounts to stran- 
gers. If it is as represented, bank- 
ers and other investors will be very 
anxious to buy the stock, and there is 
no need of peddling it out among the 
people. The farmer seems to be the 
dumping ground for all sorts of truck 
that the regular investor will not 
touch or even look at. 

Be careful about investing in lands 
that you do not see. The corn belt 
farmer is particularly liable to this 
temptation . He lives in a_ section 
where farms are so generally good 
that you can determine by looking at 
the map about the character and qual- 
ity of the soil and its value. Outside 
the corn belt conditions are entirely 
different. Be careful about buying 
any land that you have not seen your- 
self, not merely looked at, but seen, 
studied, investigated, until you are 
certain as to the quality of the soil, 
as to the markets, as to the society, 
churches and schools in the commu- 
nity—everything that goes to make 
up the value of the farm on which a 
man intends to make a home. 

The farmer should be particularly 
careful about investing in sections 
where the agriculture is entirely dit- 
ferent from that to which he has been 
accustomed. The really good land, 
watered sufficiently from the rains 
from heaven, has all been taken up 
now. It is useless to look for any 
more at government prices. Lands 
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that were heretofore thought worth- 
less will have considerable value, pro- 
vided the farmers who own them 
adapt themselves to the climatic con- 
ditions, and to the crops that are in- 
tended to be grown in the locality. 
The farmer should be very careful 
about investing in land where he will 
be obliged to entirely change his 
methods of farming. 

Don’t take any chances on the board 
of trade, or in guessing contests, or 
in anything else that is of a speculat- 
ive character. We have known farm- 
ers to start to get rich quick on this 
kind of investments, but we have nev- 
er known one who really got rich. As 
a rule, he lost everything he put in; 
and if he ventured further than his 
cash in hand, he got himself in debt. 

We now raise the question: If, 
when you have sold the crops of the 
year, you have money in the bank 
which you wish to invest, ask yourself 
whether you could not invest it prof- 
itably on your own farm. Does your 
house need remodeling, so as to save 
steps for the wife? Have you furnace 
heat? Have you some one of the im- 
proved methods of lighting the house? 
Have you power for running the small 
machinery of the farm and house? 
Have you hot and cold water? In 
other words, have you the modern im- 
provements? Is your farm properly 
fenced? Is your live stock all that 
you could desire? 

A little investigation on this line 
will speedily indicate investments that 
you can make safely and profitably. 
The beauty about these investments is 
that you know all about them; you 
see them every day; they cannot get 
away trom you. Many of them will 
pay you a bigger per cent in actual 
profit than any railroad bond or min- 
ing stock in the United States. Oth- 
ers of them will pay you in comfort 
that is worth more than money. Has 
it ever occurred to you that your chil- 
dren would not be nearly so likely to 
leave home as soon as they came of 
age, if you had everything comfortable 
and convenient and attractive for 
them at home? 





HOG CHOLERA PROTECTION. 


An experiment in the use of the hog 
cholera serum has just been conciuded 
at the Union stockyards, South Omaha, 
Nebraska, and the results are of in- 
terest as showing the value of this 
treatment. In May the Nebraska 
Swine Breeders’ Association and oth- 
ers associated with them secured the 
services and the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture, in 
conducting some practical demonstra- 
tions in Nebraska. Doctor W. B. 
Niles, of Iowa, has charge of the work. 
In July, thirty Chester White shoats 
weighing forty to fifty pounds were 
purchased by the stockyards company 
from a farmer near Omaha. July 23d 
four of these shoats were brought to 
the stockyards and placed in a pen 
separated from the other pens, and 
inoculated with the blood drawn from 
a hog which was known to be sick 
from cholera. These shoats were 
marked and kept in a pen by them- 
selves. On July 28th, two of the four 
shoats which had been inoculated 
showed unmistakable symptoms of 
cholera. At this time the remaining 
twenty-six pigs were brought in from 
the farm where they had been pur- 
chased. Eight of these were marked 
and then turned into the pen with the 
four animals which had been infected; 
the remaining eighteen were treated 
with the hog cholera serum, and then 
turned into the same pen. During the 
night of August 7th, two of the orig- 
inal four pigs which had been inocu- 
lated with the disease died, and post- 
mortem showed very clearly that they 
died from hog cholera. The other two 
of these original four pigs died August 
15th and 16th. Before this date the 
eight animals which had been turned 
into the pen without being inoculated 
were beginning to sicken and show 
positive signs of hog cholera. August 
17th two of these died. A few days 
atfer this two of the others, which 
were desperately sick, were stolen. 
The remainder, except one, died be- 
fore August 28th. One of the eight 
survived the disease. 

The eighteen hogs which were 
inoculated with the serum have not 
at any time shown symptoms of the 
disease, being in a healthy, normal 
condition, and having made satisfac- 





tory growth throughout the experi- 
ment. This experiment confirms oth- 
ers which have been conducted, and 
all of which show that when the se- 
rum is pure and is properly adminis- 
tered it seems to give entire protec- 
tion against hog cholera. 





OATS FOR PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of any tests which 
have been made in regard to the effi- 
ciency of a slop of ground oats as com- 
pared with other feeds. Oats at pres- 
ent are selling at 27 cents a bushel, 
and it costs 8 cents a hundredweight 
to grind them. Tankage is selling at 
$42 a ton, shorts at°$1.60 per hundred- 
weight, and corn at 50 cents a bushel. 
My pigs vary in size from those which 
are still suckling their mothers to 
those weighing 100 pounds. For feed 
I have plenty of oats and green corn. 
I would like to know as to the effi- 
ciency and economy of oats as a pig 
teed. As the pigs get older, is it bet- 
ter to feed them tankage with no green 
feed?” 

Even at present prices of less than 
30 cents a bushel, oats are too ex- 
pensive to make an economical feed 
for fattening pigs. Professor Henry 
recommends oats as a very good pig 
feed, and in one of his experiments 
found that a mixture of one-third oats 
and two-thirds corn made a very effect- 
ive fattening ration, producing a daily 
gain of a little over one and one-fourth 
pounds. Ground oats is a good pig 
feed, but it is too expensive, and is 
really too bulky to produce the best 
results in fattening. For brood sows, 
or for very young pigs, ground oats 
may be used to make up a part of the 
ration, provided that they are no more 
expensive, pound for pound, than corn. 
Corn alone does not contain enough 
protein to make the best fattening ra- 
tion. Oats furnishes protein at too 
high a cost. The protein can be 
bought cheaper in the form of tank- 
age or oil meal or shorts. A ration 
of nine parts corn and one part tank- 
age is excellent for producing gains, 
and is much cheaper than a ration of 
corn and oats. As far as pig feeding 
is concerned, we would recommend 
selling the oats and buying tankage 
or oil meal with the money. 

We would feed green feed to the 
pigs as long as we had any on hand. 
The cheapest gains are always secured 
on pasture. 





THE WINTER SUPPLY OF FUEL. 


Some time ago we called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the fact that 
there were extensive strikes among 
the coal miners; that the supply of 
coal would therefore be diminished, 
the prices high, the railroads crowded 
with freight, and hence a serious dan- 
ger of a coal famine in the remote 
sections of the country. 

Coal can not be stored in enormous 
quantities like grain, for fear of spon- 
taneous combustion. Every farmer 
must look out for his winter supply 
of fuel. If you are intending to buy 
coal, you will do well to buy it and 
have it put in your coal bin while the 
roads are good, and before there is an 
opportunity to demand an exorbitant 
price because of scarcity. The miners 
and operatives have now settled their 
difficulties in many fields, and there 
is no great danger of a shortage, pro- 
viled those who know they will need 
coal secure it at the earliest opportu- 
nity. 





THE SORGHUM HARVEST. 


It is now time for the farmer to 
think about harvesting his sorghum. 
Where it has been sown broadcast and 
for forage, we do not advise harvest- 
ing it until it has had a frost; not a 
hard freeze, one that will stop growth 
altogether, but a frost. Then go in 
with your mower and mow down the 
crop. Don’t try to cure this sorghum. 
Try not to cure it. In other words, 
don’t try to make hay out of it at all, 
but simply put it in as large cocks as 
you can—as soon as you cut it. 

Some farmers allow their sorghum 
to lie and wilt in the swath. Wilting 
for half a day or a day in good weather 
is desirable; but the farmer who com- 
mences cocking it up after the mower 
will find that his sorghum will be wilt- 
ed enough before he gets it up in cock, 
no matter how hard he works. 

After you have it in cock, don’t med- 
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dle with it at all until you are ready 
to feed it out. There is usually no dan- 
ger of it’s souring if it is not eut till 
after frost. It will turn water like a 
roof, and except for the purpose of 
having a small amount of it nearby to 
feed during storms, there is no object 
in taking it out of the eock at all, ex- 
cept when you want to feed it. 

We have known farmers to cut their 
sorghum crop in August and try to 
cure it. In so doing they simply spoil 
it. Let it alone until you have had 
frost. Then mow it and put it in cock 
as quickly as you can. 

You ask: Why wait for frost? Sim- 
ply because if you cut it before frost 
and during warm weather, it may sour 
or mold in the cock. For making hay 
you want warm weather; for harvest- 
ing sorghum you want cool weather. 
The season will cure it, if you simply 
wait for it. 





FOREST TREE AGENTS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“An agent called upon me to-day, 
claiming to be sent out by the Forestry 
Bureau of the United States govern- 
ment, to get the farmers interested in 
the hardy catalpa. He claimed the 
government had a nursery at Bloom- 
field, Illinois, and was selling the trees 
at two and one-half cents each. I or- 
dered 1,000, to be delivered in October. 
I have since been informed that he is 
a swindler, who has been working in 
various parts of the state before, and 
that the trees are not the hardy catal- 
pa. As several of my neighbors have 
ordered from 1,000 to 2,000 trees each, 
I would like to know whether the gov- 
ernment is in the nursery business.” 

We referred this to the Forest Sery- 
ice at Washington, and have a letter 
from W. W. Ashe, Acting Chief of Co- 
operation in the Forestry Department, 
who writes as follows: 

“Any claims made by agents selling 
catalpa or other nursery stock, to the 
effect that their nursery is conducted 
under government supervision, or is, 
in effect, a government nursery, can 
be denied as absolutely false. The 
Forest Service not only has no inter- 
est or supervision over any private 
nursery, but does not distribute seed- 
lings of any kind for private planting, 
even at a nominal cost, although some 
of the states do this. Several commu- 
nications of this kind have been re- 
ceived from farmers in Iowa, and the 
Forest Service has found it necessary 
to make direct protest to the nursery 
companies whom these men _ repre- 
sent.” 

We suggest to our readers that they 
report promptly to the Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., the names of any 
agents who make claims to be work- 
ing under government’ supervision. 
Give also the name of the firm for 
which the agent claims to be at work. 





OUR LAST WORD ON WINTER WHEAT 


By the time this reaches our read- 
ers they should be sowing their win- 
ter wheat in the northern portion of 
our territory. The preparation of the 
land may have been delayed in cer- 
tain sections by the dry weather. No 
effort should be spared, however, to 
secure a firm seed bed. There is no 
danger of getting the bottom of the 
seed bed too firm. The seed sown 
should be only of such varieties as 
have succeeded well in the latitude, 
wherever that may be, and no wheat 
should be sown without thorough 
grading and treating for bunt or smut. 

If the land is rich enough to produce 
a big crop of wheat, and the condi- 
tions have been complied with, it is 
one of the surest crops that can be 
grown in the corn belt. We have now 
reached a point when in the average 
season there will be but little wheat 
for export, and the farmer wiil no 
longer be obliged to sell in a compel 
tive market. There should be good 
money in it, provided all the conditions 
have been complied with. 

No one should expect to grow @ 
thirty-bushel crop of winter wheat o2 
land that has not in it fertility suffi- 
cient to produce that crop. Hence We 
have always urged beginners to 
sow wheat only on rich land, land that 
within the last two years has grown @ 
crop of clover. 

In the southern part of our territory 
the seeding had better be delayed until 
October 1st, and in the western part 
of the southern portion even as late 
as November Ist, to avoid danger from 
the Hessian fly. 
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THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


It would be utterly impossible, in 
the space that an agricultural paper 
can afford, to give any description at 
all adequate of the Conservation Con- 
gress, Which met at St. Paul during 
the first week in September. 

There was more than the congress 
ihat week. There was the visit of the 
president, and his excellent address 
on the subjects that would afterwards 
come up for consideration by the Con- 
servation Congress. This was fol- 
Jowed by the visit and address of The- 
odore Roosevelt, who discussed the 
same subjects—the president from the 
standpoint of a great jurist, and 
Colonel Roosevelt from the standpoint 
of a preacher of righteousness. While 
not in exact harmony, the positions 
taken by these two distinguished men 
were not widely different. On the vital 
question as to whether our resources 
—the coal, the oil, the forests, the 
water powers, the phosphate beds— 
should be retained for the benefit of 
the whole people and developed in a 
practical way, there seemed to be little 
difference between what the president 
and the ex-president said. 

The vital point in the whole con- 
servation controversy is whether the 
title to these resources shall be kept 
in the government, and whether they 
shall be developed for the benefit of 
the whole people; or whether, as here- 
tofore, the title shall be allowed to 
pass to individuals and to great com- 
binations of individuals, to be devel- 
oped for their exclusive benefit. 

The western states, where the great- 
er portion of these undeveloped re- 
sources lie, insist that they shall be 
deeded to the states, or at least placed 
under the control of the states. On 
the other hand, the conservationists 
hold that, inasmuch as they are owned 
by the government, they should be de- 
veloped under proper regulations for 
the benefit of the whole people. The 
attorney for the water power trust in 
California took the ground that it was 
not for the people of the middle, 
southern and eastern states to insist 
that the remaining resources of the 
country should be utilized for the ben- 
efit of the whole people, after they 
had themselves enjoyed the full con- 
trol of the resources that lay within 
their boundaries. He stated it this 
way: A certain man had four sons— 
North, South, East and West. The 
three older sons did what they pleased 
with the property which they inherited 
from their father, and should there- 
fore be prohibited from having any- 
thing to say about what the fourth son, 
West, does with his. 

A clearer statement would be: A 
certain man, some two or three hun- 
dred years ago, had four sons, to 
whom he gave vast property interests, 
not as an absolute gift, but as a trust 
jor posterity. The three older sons 
proved faithless to the trust and al- 
lowed the property to be squandered; 
and, furthermore, allowed some of the 
most valuable of the property to pass 
into the hands of selfish, ambitious 
men, who enriched themselves beyond 
the dreams of avarice at the expense 
of the rest of the family. The mem- 
bers of the tribe, now increased to 
millions, have become aware of the 
immense loss and suffering that has 
come upon them as the result of this 
breach of trust. They now insist that 
the rest of the property, the resources 
of this younger son, which he has not 
yet squandered, shall be administered 
not only for the benefit of the direct 
descendants of the son, but for the 
benefit of all the descendants of the 
criginal owner. This is the core of 
the whole controversy. 

Naturally, the western states and 
the great corporations in the east are 
against conservation as above out- 
lined, from start to finish. Everyone 
1S a conservationist now, but when- 
ever conservationists take a position 
that will lead to the righting of a 
wrong or interference with great cor- 
porations that have fastened onto the 
Public domain, then there will be 
trouble. 

While Mr. Pinchot and his following 
had control of this convention from 
Start to finish, while they enunciated a 
Statement of principles which we pub- 
lish elsewhere, the fight is not by any 
means finished. The principles enun- 
Clated mean practically what Colonel 
Roosevelt calls a “new nationalism.” 
It is a fight that will not be settled 
this year nor next, possibly not for a 
Score of years. 
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It seems quite probable that the 
government will cease to allow great 
corporations to get hold of the coal, 
oil, phosphate, timber lands, or water 
powers. It seems probable that they 
will be developed under a system of 
royalties, so that the benefits will ac- 
crue to the whole people, and not ex- 
clusively to the states in which these 
resources lie. It will require a great 
deal of wise legislation to adjust the 
rights of the state and nation, to de- 
velop plans by which these resources 
can be utilized economically. This 
much we think will be done; and if 
the conservation movement did noth- 
ing more, it would be entitled to be 
regarded as one of the greatest move- 
ments of modern civilization. But the 
questions raised by conservation are 
much deeper than this. They will 
modify, if successful, the whole sys- 
tem of government, and in time will 
tend to make this government really 
a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. The con- 
test now is between a government of 
the plutocracy, an oligarchy of wealth, 
and a genuine democracy, or govern- 
ment by the people. 





THE GREATNESS OF T. R. 


The world has never before seen a 
career quite like that of Theodore 
Roosevelt after he emerged from his 
hunting trip in central Africa. He has 
visited the courts of the great nations 
of Europe, not as a hero, not as a man 
to whom the world delights to do 
honor, as it did General Grant, but as 
a teacher, a preacher of righteousness. 
Whether in Germany or Belgium or 
France or England, he has enunciated 
the great fundamental doctrines of 
righteousness based on the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount, and aplied them to the local 
conditions. After taking time to get 
his bearings in the New World, he has 
just completed a tour of some five 
thousand miles or over; and whether 
talking at a grange meeting in New 
York, or to the pioneers at Cheyenne, 
or to the people of Kansas at Osawa- 
tamie, or to the Conservation Associa- 
tion at St. Paul, or to the strikers at 
Columbus, or to the citizens of Pitts- 
burg, he has in every case stood forth 
as a great preacher of righteousness. 
As we see it, none of these speeches 
have been in any sense political. He 
seems to have avoided both partisan 
and national politics and confined him- 
self to enunciating principles that are 
as old as Moses, the only novelty be- 
ing in his application of them to the 
conditions of modern life. 

Wherein, then, lies the power of 
this remarkable man? It is not in his 
oratory. In fact, he can scarcely be 
called an orator as the term is gener- 
ally understood. He has none of the 
tricks of the orator. Every state in 
the Union can furnish half a dozen 
or more much greater orators than 
Roosevelt. It is not in his skill as a 
writer. While he writes good, plain, 
direct, forceful English, easily within 
the comprehension of any man who 
has been to the common school, there 
are hundreds of writers in the United 
States who are more skillful in the 
structure of sentences than Colonel 
Roosevelt. It is not that he excels as 
a philosopher. In the statement of 
great philosophic principles he has 
many superiors. 

His strength lies in his tremendous 
moral earnestness. Whether from in- 
heritance or education, perhaps both, 
he has a grasp on the great. funda- 
mental principles of righteousness 
and a force in applying them which 
no other man in the United States has 
had, except, possibly, Abraham Lin- 
coln. He voices the enlightened con- 
science of the American people. He 
says to them in a plain, direct way 
what their own consciences tell them 
is true. Herein lies the secret of his 
power. 

He is greatly helped in this by his 
wonderful physical vitality. Few men 
are endowed with physical power 
equal to Colonel Roosevelt’s. His mind 
works like a machine—evenly, smooth- 
ly, accurately—like that of a trained 
student—which, indeed, he is—whose 
main object in life has been to see 
things as they are and to tell in plain, 
simple, every-day English what he 
sees. One can scarcely say which he 
admires most—the perfect physical 
machine, or the perfect mental ma- 
chine with which it is associated. 

The people will make him president, 
if he will permit it; but if he were to 





become a _ candidate, he would be 
shorn of a large part of his real power. 
It lies easily within him to be the 
Warwick, the king-maker, rather than 
king; not a Warwick in the sense of 
putting this or that man forward as 
king, or rather president, but in so 
shaping and voicing the convictions of 
the American people that they will of 
their own accord select for president, 
for governors, for congressmen, and 
even down to township officers, men 
who are thoroughly imbued with a 
love of righteousness. 

Here is the secret of the power of 
Theodore Roosevelt, as we see it; an 
enunciator of the great principles of 
righteousness, eyes to him that can 
not see, ears to him that can not hear 
—a tribune of the people, who can say 
the thing that the people have felt but 
did not know how to voice, and who 
can apply these great fundamental 
principles to the varied conditions of 
our modern life. He is to-day the 
most valuable asset of the American 
people. 





THE MAKING OF AN AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALIST. 


Whether in the pulpit or the bar, in 
a paper or magazine, the all-important 
thing is for the speaker or writer to 
know certain things which he is in- 
tensely anxious that his hearers or 
readers shall know, and to be able to 
tell them in language within their easy 
comprehension, and with the bearing 
and manner that will at once convince 
them of his sincerity and the accuracy 
of his knowledge. This is the test of 
the preacher, the lawyer, the editor or 
the correspondent. It is not enough to 
believe it on the authority of some- 
body else who is supposed to know. 
He must know it as the result of his 
own investigations and experience. 
The hearer or reader very easily de- 
tects the difference betwixt cram and 
knowledge, betwixt saying a thing for 
the sake of saying it, and saying it 
because it is the result of conviction. 

Several of our agricultural colleges 
are conducting courses in agricultural 
journalism, in the hope of turning out 
writers and editors. Now we do not 
know of any class of men much more 
needed to-day than agricultural jour- 
nalists who know the great underlying 
facts of agriculture, not as the result 
cof reading, but of investigation and ex- 
perience, and who believe that the sal- 
vation of agriculture and even the per- 
petuity of the nation depends on the 
farmers knowing and believing what 
they themselves know and believe. 
Some people have doubts, however, 
whether the demand can be supplied 
from these schools of journalism. 

We have a number of good journal- 
ists, editors and contributors (we in- 
clude both under the name), that rank 
as high as could reasonably be expect- 
ed under the circumstances; for these 
older writers are deficient in their ag- 
ricultural education along scientific 
lines. They are not to blame for that, 
for they never had the opportunity to 
“get it. There was no scientific agri- 
culture when their minds were in the 
plastic stage. In fact, we have none 
too much of it now. Many of our agri- 
cultural colleges are deficient in scien- 
tific work. These older men have for 
the most part drifted into agricultural 
journalism from other lines. Some of 
them came direct from the farm, with 
an ordinary farm education; others 
from journalisin—editors of county 
papers that had agricultural depart- 
ments. 4 

These men, however, have a great 
advantage. They are not burdened 
with a stock of words of Latin and 
Greek derivation. They use plain, 
every-day English. They know the 
farmer; they have had farm experi- 
ence. Their viewpoint is that of the 
farmer’s barn door or front porch. 
Hence they get what they do know 
before the farmer in such a way that 
he can clearly comprehend it. 

The agricultural colleges can furnish 
the scientific information. They do 
not always do so; but they can, and 
they will to a greater extent in the 
future. The students in these colleges 
can get at the results of other men’s 
investigations. In other words, they 
believe, but do they know? 

The greatest trouble, however, is 
likely to grow out of the fact that they 
do not have the farmers viewpoint; 
for the viewpoint of the college is one 
thing and the viewpoint of the farm 
quite another. We do not know of 
any way in which they can change 
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their belief into knowledge and at thé 
same time get the farmer’s viewpoint, 
except by actually taking a post-gradu- 
ate course, not at the university, but 
on the farm. We would like to sce 
these college graduates rent a farm 
of say eighty acres, at five dollars an 
acre, and undertake to make the rent 
the first year. If they fail to do it, 
they will get wisdom fast, and the 
shortage might be the best investment 
they ever made in their lives. 


We notice a disposition in some of 
these colleges to educate their stu- 
dents in the line of fine writing—liter- 
ature—something after the style of the 
literary fellows that dish up farm top- 
ics in the magazines and literary jour- 
nals. Thesé magazines and journals 
of national circulation are exceedingly 
anxious just now to secure for adver- 
tising purposes a circulation among 
tarmers, and hence it is supposed that 
there is a great demand for this kind 
of agricultural journalism. In this we 
think they are entirely on the wrong 
track. The farm will have a literature 
of its own by and by, but it will not be 
of the style of the magazine, or what is 
known as “literary style.” 


The thing for the students in these 
schools is to really know the essential 
things in agriculture, both scientific 
and practical, to get a true conception 
of the tremendous importance to the 
people of the United States of wider 
knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples on the part of the farmer, and a 
more thorough and general application 
of the same. If they do not do this, 
they will find themselves outfooted by 
men who have no special agricultural 
education, or, in fact, any other, but 
who are thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the farm, who are real seers, 
that is, men who see things, and who, 
out of a full heart and deep conviction, 
tell what they see in plain, simple 
Anglo-Saxon. 


The end will not be gained by in- 
struction in fine writing and in litera- 
ture; for the first thing is for a man 
to have something to say that he real- 
ly believes or knows from his own 
practical experience. The farm will in 
time have its poets and its prophets, 
a literature all its own, but it must 
come out of the soil and through men 
of the soil; and this will come only 
in time and can not be forced or hast- 
ened. The rose will bloom; but it 
must have a period of growth first, 
must be bountifully fed from a rich 
soil beneath, before it can open its 
petals to the sunshine and the dew- 
drop. 

If the professors of agricultural jour- 
nalism will insist, first, on graduation 
from a real college, strong on scien- 
tific lines, and next, on actual farm 
experience, with their own dollars at 
risk, as a pre-requisite to entrance into 
this course of agricultural journalism, 
they will turn out materia! for which 
the world will bless them. The farm- 
ers are hungry for real information 
based on accurate knowledge and ex- 
perience. They have not time for, nor 
do they appreciate fine writing, unless 
back of it there is this actual knowl- 
edge accompanied with the conviction 
that all the world should know it. 

Style is the last thing that any writ- 
er, agricultural or otherwise, should 
ever think about. Real style is an ex- 
pression of the personality of the writ- 
er, and you can no more put it on and 
be natural than you can put on some 
other man’s hair or skin. If you really 
know something that is worth know- 


ing, something that you firmly believe, 


every other man should know, and 
then say it in language that the people 
will understand, you will have style— 
the style that is suited to you, your 
own clothes instead of somebody's 
else. For essentially, the style is the 
man; whether in journalism, in ora- 
tory, in the pulpit, in pleading at the 
bar, personality counts. 

You ask: What do you mean by 
personality? It is that indefinable 
something which makes an audience 
listen with bated breath when one man 
says a thing, and move uneasily in its 
seat when another man says the same 
—a thing quite as good. It is that in- 
definable something which attracts the 
attention of the reader and holds it, 
while practically the same thing said 
by someone else causes him te yawn 
and Jay down the paper. It is that in- 
definable something which fills a 
church, while the preaching of a much 
more learned man and a much better 
thinker, according to modern stan- 
dards, empties it of all but the sea- 
soned saints of the congregation. 
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1244 (4) 
SHREDDING CORN FODDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many tons, on the average, 
will corn fodder shred out? I am 
thinking of cutting about 100 acres of 
corn and shredding it; then baling the 
fodder and selling it. I am offered 
$8 per ton on the track. I am inclined 
to think it would pay me. I would 
like to know the approximate expense 
of cutting, shredding, and baling and 
marketing; also the feed value of 
shredded corn fodder as compared 
with timothy, clover and alfalfa, and 
other roughages.” 

Our correspondent brings up a live 
question, one on which practically ev- 
ery farmer_in our territory can spend 
several hours’ thinking to advantage. 
By shredding we can use the whole 
corn crop to better advantage than by 
any other method, with the one ex- 
ception of siloing. As a feed, corn 
stover is nearly always underesti- 
mated. In composition, although 
slightly inferior, it is much the same 
as timothy hay. Professor Henry 
found that as roughage for dairy cows 
three tons of corn stover were equal 
to one ton of mixed hay, and that just 
a little more than three tons of corn 
stover were equal to one ton of clover 
hay. As the average yield of corn 
stover ranges slightly over two tons 
per acre, it can be seen that it takes 
but two to three acres of corn to pro- 
duce sufficient roughage to take the 
place of an acre of hay, and in addi- 
tion produce a grain crop. If the corn 
stover had been shredded, it is prob- 
able that it would have proved even 
more valuable, as experiments have 
shown that shredding increases the 
value of corn stover twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. The pounds of digestible 
nutrients contained in a ton of corn 
stover, corn fodder, oat straw, tim- 
othy hay, clover hay and alfalfa are 
given in the following table: 
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As far as chemical composition is 
concerned, corn stover is more nutri- 
tious than oat straw, not quite equal 
to timothy and not nearly equal to 
clover and alfalfa. Unshredded sto- 
ver is not quite as valuable as its 
composition indicates, on account of 
the coarse stubs which the cattle will 
not eat. This objection to corn sto- 
ver is largely overcome when it is 
shredded. 

Shredding corn fodder has a, num- 
ber of advantages. It puts it in a 
shape which is more easily consumett 
than the unshredded form. Not the 
least advantage is that the corn husk- 
ing may be gotten out of the way ina 
few days without much trouble. As 
one man expessed it, “Shredding corn 
fodder is cheaper and more satisfac- 
tory than the old way of cutting and 
husking from the shock by hand.” In 
the present year in the corn belt, it 
will pay every man to use his stover, 
either shredded or unshredded, in- 
stead of his timothy hay, which he 
should sell to get the high prices. A 
great many men will find, too, that 
it will pay well to shred their stover, 
bale it, and sell it in the cities, espe- 
cially if they could get prices like 
that which our correspondent men- 
tions, of $8 per ton. On the ordinary 
farm for indoor feeding the most con- 
venient way to handle corn stover is in 
the shredded form. Surplus corn sto- 
ver makes one of the best beddings 
known. For outdoor feeding, however, 
and for old cattle, the unshredded sto- 
ver is practically equal to the shred- 
ded. The average yield of corn stover 
per acre is estimated by the govern- 
ment, and by those individuals from 
whom we have figures, as in the 


neighborhood of two tons to the acre. 
The cost of shredding is variously es- 
timated, due to difference in length 
of hauls, different sizes of shredding 
machines, differences in quality of 
corn, and variance in the numbers of 
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men and teams used. Three or four 
years ago the Iowa Experiment Sta- 
tion found the cost for shredding some 
1,600 acres of corn stover in lowa. The 
cost of machinery per acre averaged 
$1.55; fuel, 31 cents; and the total 
cost per acre, $4.41. From this was 
subtracted the cost of husking the av- 
erage yield of 57 bushels per acre. 
This left an average cost of shredding 
per acre of $1.54. As the average 
yield was two tons, the average cost 
per ton of shredded fodder for the 
1,600 acres was 77 cents. 

The United States government ob- 
tained the even lower cost of 55 cents 
per ton for hauling, shredding, and 
putting in the barn, the cost for husk- 
ing being subtracted. Other esti- 
mates which we have seen have run 
as high as $1.25 per ton for shredding 
corn fodder. 





TIME TO CUT FODDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will you kindly tell me when to 
cut fodder, judging by the kernels? 
Can I let it stand until dented? I wish 
to get all of the nutriment into the ear 
that is possible.” 

The harvesting of corn fodder this 
year will be almost as important an 
operation as the proper handling of 
the clover hay crop. There is only 
about a week or ten days when corn 
fodder is at its best for cutting. Corn 
fodder is at the best stage to cut when 
it is just a little bit riper than when 
it should be put into the silo. That is, 
the kernels will be glazed and most of 
them dented, and the leaves will, for 
the most part, be yet green. For the 
maximum amount of nutriment, in 
both ear and stover, it is best to wait 
until the lower leaves are turning yel- 
low. If it is desired to get the most 
possible nutriment into the ear, the 
corn should stand till all the leaves 
are turning yellow. 

After corn fodder passes this one 
best time for cutting, it declines very 
rapidly in value. There is but little 
change in the ears, but the stover soon 
loses the most of its feeding value. 
Corn stover in the field, after the first 
of November, is worth but little more 
than half what it would have been had 
it been harvested during the last of 
September or early October. 

By all means, harvest your corn fod- 
der before frost, when the ears are 
most of them dented and the leaves 
are just starting to turn yellow and 
dry up. Corn fodder harvested at this 
time is practically equal, pound for 
pound, to good timothy hay. 





BREWERY BY-PRODUCTS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me some suggestions 
on the feeding of brewery malt, and 
the methods of using it in a balanced 
ration?” 

By the term “brewery malt,” we do 
not know just what our correspond- 
ent means. There are three distillery 
by-products—malt sprouts, wet brew- 
ers’ grains and dried brewers’ grains. 
To properly understand the nature of 
these products, it is really necessary 
to know something concerning the 
manufacture of beer. The barley 
grains are first soaked and then spread 
out in a warm room. Here they sprout. 
All this is done simply to cause a fer- 
ment in the barley grains, in order to 
change the starch into sugar. Shortly 
after the sprouts appear this has been 
accomplished, and the brewer then 
dries the grain and knocks off the 
sprouts. They are then dried, col- 
lected and sold as malt sprouts. Like 
all young sprouts, they are compara- 
tively rich in protein. 

After the sprouts have been knocked 
off, the sugar is dissolved out of the 
barley grains, and later changed into 
alcohol. What is then left of the bar- 
ley grains, after the sprouts have been 
knocked off and the sugar has been 
dissolved out, is sold either as wet 
brewers’ grains, or dried to be sold as 
dried brewers’ grains. Naturally, brew- 
ers’ grains are very rich in protein, be- 
ing the barley kernels minus a large 
amount of the carbohydrates. 

The composition of these distillery 
by-products is as_ follows: Malt 
sprouts—23.2 per cent protein, 48.5 per 
cent carbohydrates, and 1.7 per cent 
fat; wet brewers’ grains—75 per cent 
water, 5.4 per cent protein, 12.5 per 
cent carbohydrates and 1.6 per cent 
fat; dried brewers’ grains—20 per cent 








protein, 51 per cent carbohydrates and 
5.6 per cent fat. As can be seen from 
their composition, malt sprouts and 
dried brewers’ grains compare very 
favorably with such nitrogenous feeds 
as bran, gluten feed and oil meal. They 
have much the same value as these 
feeds, and should occupy a similar 
place in the ration being used to bal- 
ance an excess of carbohydrates. Malt 
sprouts, although quite rich in protein, 
are not nearly so valuable as their 
composition would indicate, on account 
of their lack of palatibility. Neverthe- 
less, at ordinary prices, they may form 
a third to a fifth of the ordinary grain 
ration, especially for dairy cows. 

Wet brewers’ grains are often used 
by dairymen in the vicinity of large 
cities. They are of a sloppy nature 
and are fed at the rate of twenty to 
fifty pounds daily. Wet brewers’ grains 
are a cheap source of protein. The 
chief objection to them is the unclean- 
liness—unless great care is exercised 
to keep the stables perfectly sanitary. 

Dried brewers’ grains are from one- 
third to one-half richer in protein than 
bran, and, like bran, are quite bulky. 
Experiments in Massachusetts have 
shown that they have slightly more 
value pound for pound as milk and 
butter producers than bran. 





TURNING UNDER CLOVER. 


A subscriber from Worth County, 
Iowa, asks us whether he would be jus- 
tified in turning under fifty acres of 
second crop clover late in the fall, af- 
ter having pastured it until there is a 
killing frost. ‘a 

Certainly. If this crop is well set 
with seed; if, for example, it has an 
average of thirty’ seeds to the head, 
and a good stand, we would cut it for 
seed, pasture whatever aftermath 
there may be, and then plow it under. 
Why? Well, for several reasons. 

In the first place, at the present and 
prospective prices of clover seed, there 
will be profit in harvesting it, with no 
injury whatever to the soil. Then, by 
plowing it under, he will harvest the 
nitrogen, of which there is always an 
increased amount after the growth of 
clover. We would plow rather deep, 
an inch deeper than the field has been 
plowed recently, and leave the land 
rough. Next spring this clover sod will 
be thoroughly rotted and will furnish 
a most excellent seed bed for corn, 
provided he gets on it with the disk 
as soon as the land is in fit condition, 
and prepares a proper seed bed. 





SORGHUM FOR SHEEP. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“We have about twenty acres sown 
to sorghum, and have been cutting it 
while green and throwing it over the 
fence to ewes and lambs. They refuse 
to touch it. We feed sheep every year 
on clover and corn, but the clover 
froze out last winter, and we sowed 
this sorghum on the clover land. Will 
sheep or lambs eat this sorghum when 
cured for hay? If they will, we will 
have roughness enough to feed a lot 
of sheep. That is what we want to 
feed; but if sheep will not eat it, we 
must get cattle.” 

We have had no experience in feed- 
ing sorghum hay to sheep, but we 
have no doubt that they will become 
accustomed to it and eat it greedily. 
When the sorghum is allowed to stand 
until mature, and cut at the proper 
time, it makes a very appetizing hay, 
which is eaten by all kinds of farm 
stock so far as our experience goes. 
If any of our readers have had experi- 
ence in feeding sorghum to sheep we 
would be glad to hear from them. 





FROSTED CORN FOR THE SILO. 


One great advantage of the silo is 
that it enables the farmer to use frost- 
ed corn and corn that is entirely ma- 
ture. It may not be known to all our 
readers that fairly good silage can be 
made out of dry cornstalks. All that 
is necessary is to supply the water 
which has been evaporated in the pro- 
cess of maturing. One of the special 
benefits from having a silo is that it 
enables the farmer to use this frosted 
corn. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that frosted corn loses moisture 
very rapidly, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to get it into the silo as quickly 
as possible and to supply the lacking 
water. 

We speak of this now because there 
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are many silos being erected this fall, 
and many of them, especially in the 
northern section, may not be finished 
until the corn is frosted. Don’t hesi- 
tate to fill your silo with this frosted 
corn; but don’t expect it to make 
first-class silage unless you supply the 
water that has evaporated. 





A CLOVER QUESTION. 


A subscriber from Osceola County, 
Iowa, writes us that he has a field of 
thirty acres sown in the spring of 
1909 to timothy and alsike clover with 
oats. There is a good stand of alsike, 
but apparently not very much timothy. 
The pasture was grazed so close that 
the clover has not had a chance to 
mature seed. He wishes to know 
whether this clover is likely to stand 
through the winter. 

We would expect this clover to stand 
through the winter. Alsike is usually 
a short perennial; but even if this 
field had been red clover, we would 
not expect it to die this year, for the 
reason that it has not had an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill its mission, that of 
producing seed. He will likely find 
more timothy than he expects. If he 
has reason to doubt the stand of tim- 
othy and has a disk drill, we would 
suggest that he disk in eight or ten 
pounds of timothy per acre as soon as 
possible. He will not see much of this 
next year, for the reason that if his 
stand of alsike holds, as we believe it 
will, it will overshadow the timothy; 
but we would expect a splendid stand 
of timothy the year following. 

The same correspondent has a field 
sown to oats, timothy and alsike clo- 
ver this spring. The dry weather has 
very greatly weakened the stand. He 
wishes to know which of these two 
fields he should plow up. 

Unless he intends it for corn, we 
would not plow up either, but would 
re-seed the field sown in 1910 with tim- 
othy, using a disk drill, and do it as 
early as possible. If he needs it for 
corn in the course of his farming oper- 
ations, then we wovld plow up this 
field and let the older field stand. If 
he is in need of a pasture next year, 
it would not be a bad idea for him to 
take a disk drill and put in rye, thus 
giving the timothy and whatever clo- 
ver remains an opportunity to make 
better use of the land. 


SOWING WINTER WHEAT IN THE 
SPRI 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I send you a few stalks of fall 
wheat, Turkish Red, sown March 22d, 
when a small part of last fall’s seed- 
ing froze out. The spring sown Turk- 
ish Red grew very slowly, and instead 
of growing upright, grew like a vine 
along the ground. About the first of 
June it began to straighten up in a 
sickly way, and to-day it is as the 
sample sent you. There is but one- 
fourth of a stand. The clover is thick 
and fine where it grows, but that sown 
the same time in last fall’s seeding is 
thin and weak.” 

By long years of selection, under 
certain climatic conditions, Turkish 
Red wheat, like all winter wheats, has 
learned how to grow so as to protect 
itself best from the cold of winter. It 
has found that it must stool out rap- 
idly in the fall, and then stop grow- 
ing over winter and start early the 
next spring when the season opels. 
When Turkish Red is sown in the 
spring, its whole constitution is upset. 
It is not used to these climatic condi- 
tions. As a result, the plants grow 
freakishly, and very few ripen seed. 
Several years ago an experimenter 
sowed winter wheat in the spring. Out 
of 100 plants only four ripened seed. 
He planted seed from these four, and 
again selected those plants that rp 
ened seed. In three years he had 4 
strain of winter wheat which had 
adapted itself to spring conditions and 
ripened nearly all its seed. In the 
same way spring wheat was changed 
into winter wheat, by selection for 
three years. This shows the splendid 
adaptability of a plant to its surroun® 
ing conditions, if only a short time is 
given it. It is too much, however, to 
expect of winter wheat that it will be- 
come adapted to spring wheat condi- 
tions in the space of one year. ps 
plants are sure to be unhealthy, am 
except under extraordinary conditions 
there will be practically no crop. 
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Sept. 23, 1910. 
THE OBJECT OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


It is high time for farmers to do 
some serious thinking as to the object 
of the rural schools, for which they 
pay out many, many millions of dol- 
jars in taxes in every state in our ter- 
ritory. Is it the object of these schools 
to give the- very best possible educa- 
iion to the ninety per cent who will 
get no other? Or is the rural school a 


feeder for the high school, as it has 
become a feeder for the college and 
the university, for the benefit of the 
two per cent that go to college, and 
without taking into account the inter- 
ests of the ninety-eight per cent who 
either can not or will not go. It is the 
desire of every farmer whom we have 
ever known to give his children the 
best education possible. Their chil- 
dren are to the farmers more than 
their farms and their live stock; more, 
in fact, than their own lives. They 
want to give their children better ad- 
vantages than they themselves had. In 
fact, a good, practical, common school 
education is more greatly needed now 
than it has ever been since the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock. The 
struggle of life is fiercer and the child 
needs to be better equipped. It is not 
skill of hands that is so much needed 
now as the alertness of mind, and 
hence the necessity that we really un- 
derstand the object of the rural school. 

What must a child learn in order 
to fit himself for the battle of life? He 
must learn to spell, and this English 
language of ours furnishes very diffi- 
cult spelling. How many children of 
the rural school are good spellers 
when they leave school? How many 
high school graduates are good spell- 
ers; how many college graduates? At 
the recent examinations we have no 
doubt, in every state in the Union, the 
candidates for school certificates fell 
down on such a simple thing as spell- 
ing. 

The child must learn to pronounce, 
for a bad pronunciation gives him 
away even among farmers themselves. 
He must learn to rcad, not merely to 
pronounce, and he must read with 
some appreciation of what he is read- 
ing. On returning from a northern 
trip we were obliged to wait at a hotel 
from twelve o’clock till two o’clock in 
the morning in order to get a train. 
We had been away from the world for 
several days, and were interested in 
what was going on at Beverly and Sag- 
amore Hill. We saw some mighty in- 
teresting headlines in the paper, but 
having lost our glasses were not able 
to read a line, so we got a young man 
at the hotel, apparently intelligent, to 
read us a couple of columns. He could 
not pronounce the larger words, and 
we had to help him, and when he got 
through he frankly said, “Really, I did 
net understand a word that I was read- 
ing; what was it all about?” 

Now here is a sample. We do not 
know whether this boy went to high 
school or not; but here is a sample of 
what our schools are turning out. It 
ought not so to be. We spend enough 
money in every state in the Union to 
make every child who goes to school 
at all able to read and write intelli- 
gently, with a knowledge of what he is 
reading about, concerning the common 
things of life. 

What else is required? The boy or 
girl must know arithmetic. He must 
know how to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide, and do it with absolute 
correctness every time. And he can 
learn this only in the rural school un- 
less he has parents that will take time 
to teach him, which is not often the 
case. If he gets in the habit of saying 
59 Plus 8 is 66, it may cost him a pile 
of money during his life. There are 
sharks who will take advantage of ev- 
ery blunder if it is to their advantage 
to do so. The child should be able to 
perform these operations with abso- 
Jute correctness or else he will be han- 
dicapped as long as he lives. Next, 
he must be able to apply this arith- 
metic to the practical operations of the 
farm. He must know how to calculate 
—the rule being given him if neces- 
Sary—the capacity of the silo or a cis- 
tern, how many bushels of grain there 
are in the crib, the weight of the cubic 
joot being given; the number of bush- 
els of wheat, oats, barley or corn in 
the wagon box, if given dimensions. 
He must know how to calculate the 
humber of acres in a field if given the 
dimensions, the number of rows of 
corn of given length it takes to make 
an acre. He must understand these if 
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he is to succeed as a farmer, or, in 
fact, in almost any other capacity. 

Every child should learn in school 
how to write a legible hand. We do 
not care whether they learn the Spen- 
cerian system or any other system. 
These things change with the fashions, 
but the things written are written to 
be read, and inability to write a plain, 
legible hand will always handicap the 
young man or young -yoman. Men are 
judged largely by their penmanship. 
Young men are judged far more harsh- 
ly than the older. In men of older 
years the public will overlook bad pen- 
manship, provided it knows the man 
has something worth saying. It is not 
so with young people. Failure to learn 
to write a plain, legible hand at the 
common school, as we know from our 
own bitter experience, is one of the 
most serious handicaps with which a 
young man can be started in the race 
and struggle of life. 

Your children should know some- 
thing of geography, and more particu- 
larly of the geography of the township 
and county and state in which they 
live, and of the United States rather 
than of central Africa and Asia. They 
should know the rivers of their own 
state and of the United States, and the 
divides between the rivers; in other 
words, the water sheds. These are a 
few of the things that should be taught 
and can be taught easily in every rural 
school. 

Now are your children getting this 
kind of an education? If they are, you 
are getting the worth of your money 
which you pay in taxes. If they are 
not you are not getting it. That would 
be a comparatively small matter if it 
were not that you were sending out 
your children handicapped for the bat- 
tle of life. They must carry unusual 
weight and cannot meet their compet- 
itors in this great life struggle. Now 
we know as a matter of fact that most 
of you are not getting your money 
back, or anything like it. We do not 
know of anything, except possibly 
work on the roads, in which farmers 
get so little value for their money as 
they do in our rural schools. Many 
farmers feel this and flee from the 
country to the town, to their own det- 
riment and to the great detriment of 
the country. What we put to you is, 
How will you remedy it? How will 
you get your money back? How will 
you start your children in the even 
race with other children and with oth- 
er races? We are not going to tell 
you how you are to get your money 
back. The story would be different in 
different sections. What we are aim- 
ing to do now is to get you to thinking 
about it and thus work out your own 
solution. You will not accept any other 
man’s solution, but you are bound to 
accept your own. What are you going 
to do about it? The agitation over 
this question in every state in the 
Union shows that people are at last 
beginning to wake up and think on 
this most important subject. They 
have not begun thinking a minute too 
soon, 


THE LARGE FARM MOST PROFITABLE 


Not long since, we heard Professor 
Warren, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, make the rather unusual 
statement that the ideal toward which 
we should strive is the large farm well 
tilled and not the small farm. He fur- 
thermore asserted that farms are actu- 
ally growing larger, and that the acre- 
age per man had increased one-third 
from 1880 to 1900. 

He had figures to back him up in 
the statement that large farms are 
more profitable, to the owners at least. 
Figures from over 500,farms operated 
by the owners in New York state, 
showed that the farms of less than 
thirty acres returned an average an- 
nual labor income to the owner of 
$168. The farms between thirty and 
sixty acres of $254. The farms between 
sixty and one hundred acres of $373. 
The farms between 100 and 150 acres, 
$436; between 150 and 260 acres, $636, 
and those farms over 200 acres, $946. 
These figures would indicate that it is 
desirable for the owner of the farm, 
at least, to operate on well over 100 
acres of land. It is interesting to note 
that the yields ran almost exactly the 
same on the large farms as on the 
small farms. For instance, the farms 
under 100 acres in size, produced an 
average yield per acre of oats of 33 
bushels, while those farms over 100 
acres in size produced an average yield 
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Glide 7-Passenger, 45 H. P. Touring Car — $2000 





UY an automobile that is powerful enough to 
give you real service. Buy a car that is big 
enough for your entire family. By a car 

that meets ail your needs. ‘The Glide has 45 horse- 
power. It carries 7 persons. It meets the all- 
around needs of the farmer in every way. Yet it 
sells for only $2000, 

It is no longer necessary to pay a fancy price for 
. high-power automobile, for the Glide °*45” 
the best features of $5000 cars. It hasa 
wonderful reputation for efficient service. It is the 
best buy of any car advertised to the farmer today. 

Select your car with the same care 
and common sense you would use in 
any business investment. Be sure 
the caris strong and sturdy enough 
for your hard service. 

The Glide has a wealth of power. 
45 horsepower is 15 above the average 
car. Your service demands an extra 
strong car. It must be built to stand 
the strain of bard driving on rough 
roads The Glide ““45°s” are “built in the hills 
—for the hills.** Each car is rigidly tested in 
the big hills around Peoria. They must mect 
severe bill tests before they are shipped. 

Rea | the specifications of $5000 ad $6000 cars. 
Compare them with those of the Glide—4-cylinder 
motor developing 45 real horsepower—cylinders cast 
separately to give maximum cooling surface—5-bear- 
ing crank shaft—self-regulating oil feed—multiple 
dise clutch with 13 discs running in oil—16-inch 
brakes and the famous Rough Rider springs. These 
are 2 few of the good things about Glide cars. 



























Glide automobiles measure over 10 feet between 
the axles—122 inches. They have 36-inch whceis 
all the same size—making riding casy over 
rou;b roads. 

No standard automobile is built to carry more 
than 7 persons. That's the capacity of the Glide 
Special touring car. It carries this burden with 
perfect ease and power to spare. Take your family 
with youina Glide. There's room for all—ad 
power enough to take you anywhere and back. 

The car you receive is complete—ready for 
long distance traveling. All this extra equipment 
gocs witb the car free—storage bat- 
tery, a famous Eisemann or Bosch 
High Tension Magneto, robe rail, 
foot -ail, two side lamps, one tail 
lamp, born, pum>, complete kit of 
tools and jack. This equipment 
means—to you—no buying of extras 
‘ost after you get the car. 
cheap car. You 

will find it expensive in the long run. 

Send for our descriptive matter. Then pick 
your car from one of these § magnificent models: 


Glide Special ‘*45,”’ 7-passenger touring car $2000 
Glide Special “45,” 5-passenger touring car $2000 
Glide Special “*45," Roadster - + = $2000 
Glide S-passenger Torpedo - - = = $2150 
Glide Scout, 40inch wheels - - - $2000 

Licensed under Selden Pa te 

A postal card will bring you catalog, pictures 
and descriptions, 














The Bartholomew Co., 303 Glide St., Peoria, Ill., U. S. A. 











of 33 2-3 bushels. Of potatoes, those 
farms over 100 acres in size produced 
an average yield of 118 bushels, while 
the smaller farms, or those under 100 
acres in size, produced an average 
yield of 115 2-3 bushels. The small 
farms produced an average yield of 
nearly one-tenth of a ton of hay per 
acre more than the large farms. While 
the annual labor income was undoubt- 
edly larger to the owner of the big 
farm, the receipts per acre were, of 
course, larger on the small farms. For 
farms less than thirty acres in size, 
$26 per acre; from 30 to 60 acres, $14 
per acre; from 60 to 100 acres, $12; 
from 100 to 150, $11; from 150 to 200, 
$10, and over 200, $10. The difficulty 
with the small farmer, as this particu- 
lar man expressed it, is that the small 
farmer hasn’t enough land, horses and 
machinery to profitably do business; 
yet he has too much horses and ma- 
chinery per acre to do business eco- 
nomically. 





TREATING SEED WHEAT FOR SMUT. 


Wheat is affected by two kinds of 
smut, one known as bunt or stinking 
smut, and the other as loose smut. 
They are two entirely distinct kinds 
of fungus. The bunt is all inside the 
grain. The bran of the grain is not 
broken, but instead of being filled with 
flour the grain is a mass of smut 
spores. The loose smut affects the 
grain in a very early stage and disap- 
pears at harvest time. It is not pos- 
sible to detect the presence of loose 
smut, for these spores have been 
blown over the grain in the field and 
are so small that they are indistin- 
guishable on the seed wheat. 

These two kinds of smut require 
two different kinds of treatment. It is 
very easy to deal with bunt. First, if 
you are purchasing seed wheat from a 
neighbor or from a distance, carefully 
examine it for these bunt grains. 
Throw a handful in water. The bunt 
grains will float. By pressure you will 
see that these are nothing but smut 
balls. Therefore the method of treat- 
ment is, first, to run them through a 
first-class fanning mill, blowing out 
these smutted grains. Many of these 
smutted grains will be broken in the 
threshing machine, and the smut dis- 
tributed over the sound wheat. 

Apply the formalin treatment as you 
would with oats. Take a pound of for- 
malin (formaldehyde 40 per cent), dis- 
solve it in forty gallons of water, 





spread out the wheat on a clean floor, 
take a sprinkling can, sprinkle the 
wheat until every bushel has absorbed 
from three quarts to a gallon of the 
solution. Then put it up in a long 
pile, cover it with old carpets or blan- 
kets, or anything else that is handy. 
After a few hours remove the cover- 
ing; shovel the grain out until it is 
dry. If you do not have it thoroughly 
dry, you will have to increase your 
seeding; but if the treatment is given 
two or three days before seeding, this 
will not be necessary. 

The best way to avoid loose smut is 
to grow your own seed and see that it 
is not smutted. If it is, reject it and 
buy seed from a neighbor whose fields 
are clean of smut, if that is possible. 
Some papers recommend this formalin 
treatment for loose smut also. We 
have not much faith in it. It is all 
right to give it, if nothing else can be 
done, as it will not hurt the wheat, but 
we are doubtful about its really kill- 
ing the loose smut. The hot water 
treatment is the only treatment that 
we know of that will certainly kill it. 
We would not undertake to treat more 
than three or four bushels, however, 
or merely enough to furnish some 
clean seed for the next year. For a 
few bushels, the following method is 
effective and practicable: 

First, clean your seed, Then soak 
it in cold water for four or five hours. 
Put it into coarse sacks or wire bas- 
kets, in half-peck lots, for four hours 
more. Then soak the seed for ten 
minutes in hot water held at 129 de* 
grees Fahrenheit. Now here comes the 
difficulty. If you increase it to 135 
degrees, your wheat will not germi- 
nate. The easiest way is to put it in 
warm water, say 120 degrees, for a few 
minutes, and then add enough boiling 
water to raise the temperature to 129 
degrees. If you let the temperature 
rise much above that, or if you keep 
it at that temperature longer than ten 
minutes, the germination will be in- 
jured. If you keep it at a lower heat 
or for a shorter time, it will not de- 
stroy the smut. Hence it is not wise 
to undertake to treat more than a few 
bushels, and then you had better add 
25 per cent to your seeding to cover 
lessened germination. 

This hot water treatment will also 
be effective for loose smut of bariey, 
while the formalin treatment is effect- 
ive for stinking smut of wheat, for or- 
dinary oats smut, and for what is 
known as the covered smut of barley, 
which corresponds to the bunt of 
wheat. 
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CHICAGO PACKERS INDICTED. 

For twenty years there has been a 
feeling on the part of the people of 
the west that the principal meat pack- 
ers of Chicago had an arrangement 
of some sort, in the nature of a trust, 
by which they controlled and fixed the 
prices paid for livestock and the prices 
charged for dressed meats. At different 
times the government has made ef- 
forts to determine whether there was 
any foundation for this belief. As far 
back as 1903, one of the Chicago 
judges issued an injunction restraining 
the packers from combining. July, 
1905, sixteen packers and four com- 
panies were indicted. In March, 1906, 
the case was thrown out of court on 
a ruling which has been generally re- 
ferred to as the immunity bath ruling, 
to the effect that men could not be 
compelled to incriminate themselves. 
In 1908 the grand jury at Chicago took 
up the investigation, but soon dropped 
it. In 1909 a second investigation was 
started, and in March, 1910, indict- 
ments were returned against the Na- 
tional Packing Company and ten sub- 
sidiary concerns, and a bill in equity 
was filed, asking that the National 
Packing Company be dissolved. In 
June, 1910, this indictment against 
the National Packing Company was 
knocked out by Judge Landis and a 
special inquisatorial body ordered’to 
renew the investigation. In July, 
1910, a special grand jury was empan- 
eled, and last week, September 12th, 
ten packers were indicted. These 
were J. Ogden Armour, president of 
Armour & Company; Lewis F. Swift, 
president of Swift & Company; Ed- 
ward Morris, president of Morris & 
Company; Edward Tilden, president 
of the National Packing Company; 
Arthur Meeker, general manager of 
Armour & Company; Edward F. Swift, 
vice-president of Swift & Company; 
Charles H. Swift; Lewis H. Heyman, 
of Morris & Company; Thos. J. Con- 
nors, of Armour & Company, and 
Francis A. Fowler, of Swift & Com- 
pany. The jury brought three indict- 
ments against each person. One 
charges him with combination and re- 
straint of trade; the second with con- 
spiracy, and the third with monopoly. 
Indictments were brought against in- 
dividuals, and not against corpora- 
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tions. Over 200 witnesses were exam- 
ined by the special grand jury. 

The trial of this case should settle 
the question as to whether the Chi- 
cago packers have been acting as a 
trust. It will be awaited with much 
interest by the people of the entire 
country, and especially by the farmers 
and stockmen of the west. 





BLUE GRASS PHILOSOPHY. 


A Nebraska farmer who has on his 
farm in Richardson County a blue 
grass pasture which has heretofore 
been considered one of the best in that 
county, but which has this year failed, 
asks whether blue grass winter kills 
and whether it would be a good plan 
to cover it with manure this fall. 

Blue grass does not often winter 
kill, nor is it usually affected by 
drouth. This year, however, we noticed 
that it winter killed on _ portions 
of lawns in Des Moines, and we pre- 
sume in other cities in the same lIati- 
tude. There was a week during the 
winter in which the snow melted ev- 
ery day in the daytime and froze into 
ice every night. Hence the blue grass 
on southern exposures was killed com- 
pletely. This, however, is very un- 
usual. Blue grass pastures became so 
dry in 1901 that they would burn as 
readily as stubble, and yet the next 
year they furnished a most luxuriant 
crop of grass. 

Blue grass is greatly damaged by 
grub worms, however. In fact, we 
have seen it so badly damaged both on 
lawns and in fields that by breaking a 
little piece loose you could peel it off 
like the carpet from the floor, and find 
grub worms by the hundred. This grub 
worm pest can not be avoided. 

Blue grass pastures are also serious- 
ly damaged by close pasturing in a dry 
season during the months of July and 
August, when the plant is taking a 
rest. Such pastures grow up in the 
fall with ragweed, and the abundance 
of ragweed may fairly be considered 
the measure of the extent of the dam- 
age. 

Speaking generally, farmers do not 
get more than half the feeding value 
to which they would be entitled, if 
they managed their blue grass pas- 
tures wisely. We ask our readers to 





study their permanent blue grass pas- 











Why a “South Bend” is 


the 


Best Farmer's Watch 








You men on the farm give a watch the 
hardest kind of treatment. You look at 
the time in the coldest weather, use the 
watch under a blazing sun, jolt over some 
almost impassable road with it, bend over, 
straighten up—in fact you place a watch 
in every conceivable position that tends 
to hinder its accuracy. 
But you may havea watch 
that is a guaranteed time- 
keeper for you in spite of 
the hard use you must 
give it. 

ASouth Bend" Watch 
is adjusted to heat in an 
oven, to cold in a refrig- 
erator and to posiiion in 
every —s it will ever be put into 
through the movements of the mos? ac- 
tive farmer. 

A watch has a tendency to run slower 
when you stand straight up than when 
you lean over. If you lean over much of 
tbe time while you work, your watch must 
be adjusted to run well in that position. 

Jolting has another effect on a watch, 
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and if you ride much over rough roads, 
that fact is very important in the watch’s 
adjustment. 

t's this way all through, and that’s why 
we give “South Bend” Watches so many 
more factory adjustments than ordinar 
watches get. Every “South Bend” Watc 


stays from one to six 
months in our factor 
under regulation and ad- 
justmcnt. It takes six 
months to makea“South 
Bend” Watch, soa“South 
Bend” often represents 
afull year of constantand 
intricate work. This is 
longer than it takes to 
build the largest skyscrapers. A “South 
Bend” watch gets 250 inspections to make 
sure that it’s good enough to bear our 
name in the market. 

That’s why a “South Bend” costs a little 
more than a “mail-order watch” or other 
common watches. That’s what makes a 
“South Bend” a perfect watch. But this 
extra care in manufacturing isn’t all you 
ought to get when you buy a watch. 
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What Personal Adjustment Means 





Every man should have his watch adjusted /o him by a 


veputable local jeweler, 


‘South Bend” Watches are sold only by such jewelers. A 
Watch needs to be regulated and adjusted differently for the 
man who leans overa great deal than for one who doesn’t, etc. 

“Never buy a watch by mail;” you can’t 


That's why we say, 
get that jeweler’s adjustment. 


See the new’South Bend” Railroad Model called ““The Stude- 
baker,” at your jeweler’s, a watch that is constantly getting 
‘perfect scores"’ from authorized railroad inspectors. 
dealer explain more about this Personal Adjustment. 
wee St our interesting free book, “How Good Watches 


‘ The South Bend Watch Company 


Dept. J , South Bend Ind. 
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tures carefully this fall, and see if our 
diagnosis is not correct. 

What, then, is the remedy? It is a 
very simple one, and not very expens- 
ive. Provide yourself with a disk drill 
and in the spring of the year, when 
the frost is coming out of the ground, 
drill in a mixture of the clovers, all 
three of the larger varieties, and tim- 
othy. Sow about four pounds of mam- 
moth to the acre, four pounds of com- 
mon red, two pounds of alsike, and six 
or eight pounds of timothy. 

This can be done easily at the time 
of the year mentioned, and no other, 
for two reasons: It can then be done 
easily with two horses, and the seed 
will be planted at a time of the year 
when it will germinate quickly. In do- 
ing this you will seed your land with 
plants that will grow during July and 
August, when your blue grass does 
not grow. Your land will be so full of 
these plants that there will be no 
room for ragweed to grow. You doubt 
this, do you? Well, just open your 
eyes. While you will find ragweed 
growing in three-fourths of the blue 
grass pastures, you will here and there 
find a field in which there is scarcely a 
ragweed, possibly a little foxtail, but 
no ragweed. You will find in almost 
any field a portion of it in which there 
is neither ragweed nor foxtail. If you 
will examine closely, you will find that 
here, for some reason, the blue grass 
fully occupies the land, while in other 
parts the stand is deficient either 
through too close pasturing in hot 
weather, or by reason of grub worms. 
Grub worms do not seriously affect the 
clovers or timothy; their special favor- 
ite is blue grass. 

Why put in mammoth clover? Be- 
cause it is two or three weeks later in 
blooming, grows more rank, and thus 
gives a greater variety of feed and 
more of it. Why put in alsike? Sim- 
ply to give greater variety. There is 
another reason: The clovers can uti- 
lize the nitrogen of the air; blue grass 
can not. Blue grass needs it; must 
have it. White clover will come in 
anyhow, so there is no need of sowing 
it. Did you ever notice that in a blue 
grass pasture you will have an abun- 
dance of white clover one year and 
but little the next; and that you have 
better blue grass where white clover 
grows with it? Why? Because white 
clover provides the blue grass with 
nitrogen. 

Think this matter over and see if 
our philosophy does not correspond 
with your observation. Now, don’t try 
to disk in these grasses in the fall. It 
will take too much horse power. You 
can not do a good job. Your clovers 
would be likely to winter kill. Think 
it over now, follow our advice next 
spring, and it will put money in your 
purse. 





ROTATION FOR ALFALFA. 


A correspondent writes: 


“We have been taught through the 
agricultural press that corn, wheat, 
oats and other grains cease to be prof- 
itable after a certain length of time, 
and must be followed by other crops. 
Now, I want to know if alfalfa ever 
reaches a point where it impoverishes 
the soil and when it should be plowed 
up (the stand with regard to weeds 
and grass not being considered, how- 
ever) ?” 

Strictly speaking, all crops impov- 
erish the soil. That is, take the ele- 
ments of fertility from it. Corn and 
the small grains take all the elements 
of fertility—nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassirm. The legumes, such as clo- 
vers and alfalfa, take phosphorus and 
potassium from the soil, but they add 
nitrogen, which they obtain from the 
air, through their root bacteria. As 
nitrogen is the first of the three ele- 
ments in which most soils run short, 
and alfalfa gets all of this clement 
which it needs from the air, a piece of 
ground may be left in alfalfa for a 
great many years without the addition 
of fertilizers or the use of rotation. 
The removal of alfalfa hay crops each 
year constantly make the soil poorer 
in phosphorus and potassium. At 
length the point is reached where al- 
falfa will not grow, due either to acid- 
ity of soil or lack of phosphorus. This 
may be corrected by liming and the 
addition of phosphate fertilizers. Over 
most of the corn belt we have not 
reached this point as yet, and will not 
for many years. 

No system of rotation can keep up 
the fertility of the soil permanently. 
The growth of clover and alfalfa will 
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maintain the nitrogen supply, but un- 
less phosphate fertilizers are added to 
the soil, the time will at length come 
when neither alfalfa, clover, or other 
legumes will grow. Rotation alone is 
not a permanent system of agricul- 
ture. The supply of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium must be kept 
up by the return of manure, and event- 
ually by the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers. 





COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Up in Dunn County, Wisconsin, is a 
county school of agriculture and do- 
mestic economy, the first of the kind 
established in the United States, in 
which there has been a tremendous 
educational force in agricultural lines. 
Through the agricultural training re- 
ceived by the young folks of that 
county during the past eight years, 
Dunn has, without any natural re- 
sources beyond the adjoining coun- 
ties, jumped to the head of the 
dairy interests in the northwestern 
part of Wisconsin. Not content with 
training the boys and girls who come 
to the school, the management of this 
county school has begun extension 
work, carrying agricultural knowledge 
to every township in the county. Be- 
ginning August 31st, an automobile 
tour was made of the county, and lec- 
tures were given on corn and how to 
raise it, crop rotation, Dunn county 
soils and how to treat them, the dairy- 
mans’ losses and how to guard against 
them, the silo and how to build it, the 
dairy herd for Wisconsin, tuberculo- 
sis and what it means to the state, 
agriculture from the business man’s 
standpoint. These lectures were given 
by Professors Crane and Gilbert, of 
the Dunn County School, Professor R. 
A. Moore, the corn and farm crop man 
from the Wisconsin Agricultural Col- 


lege, and Professor Walcher, a soil 
expert. 
With a live county agricultural 


school and with extension work of this 
kind which carries scientific agricul- 
tural knowledge to every township in 
the county, rural life problems in 
Dunn County will be easily solved. 





A HARD FIGHT FOR CORN. 


Corn has had a hard fight this year; 
first, because of poor seed, which 
meant a thin and uneven stand on the 
majority of farms, especially in Mis- 
souri, Illinois and lIowa.- This poor 
seed had a hard fight for its life dur- 
ing the cold May, when there was not 
sufficient temperature for quick germi- 
nation. Warmth followed in time, plen- 
ty of it, but with deficient moisture; 
and this deficiency has continued more 
or less throughout the season, except 
in spots. Over the entire Mississippi 
valley there has not been far from 65 
per cent of the normal rainfall. 

Corn has found advantages in this, 
however, without which we _ should 
have no corn at all. First, the soil in 
the spring was in excellent physical 
condition. There has been no over- 
flow. The ground has not been ren- 
dered sodden at any time in the sea- 
son by torrential rains. Cultivation 
was easy and reasonably thorough in 
general. There are sections where the 
rainfall has been about right. As 4 
matter of fact, the country east of the 
Mississippi suffers more when it has 
too much rainfall than when too little. 
Hence a rainfall of less than the nor- 
mal, if properly distributed, is always 
welcomed by corn growers. 

The result of this up to the first of 
September is a splendid crop of corn 
in sections, a half crop or a little more 
in other sections. The corn crop, how- 
ever, is not yet assured. From this 0B 
it will be a question of temperature, 
and perhaps, in some sections, of mols 
ture. Generally speaking, however, 
there is now enough moisture in the 
upper six inches to mature a crop of 
corn, provided we have sufficient heat 
to get it in out of the way of frost. As 
to what the season will be, no man 
can tell. : 

Comparatively little of the corn in 
the corn belt proper will be out of dan- 
ger before the middle of September. 
Most of it will require the entire month 
and some of it the first half of October 
before it is safe from a killing frost 
Let us hope that we shall have 20 
killing frosts in the latitude ol Iowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska before the ff 
teenth of October. We shall not even 
then grow a bumper crop—that 18 im- 
possible; but we can grow about an 
average crop. 
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BUYING THE BEST WIRE. 


Several years ago, noting how rap- 
idly the recently made wire was rust- 


ing in the fences as compared with the 
wire which we used twenty years ago, 
we collected some samples, sent them 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
asked him to have some of his scien- 
tists find out why it was that the wire 
we were getting at that time rusted 
and became utterly worthless in from 
five to ten years, and often less. 

The result of the investigation, 
which was prosecuted with the great- 
est vigor by Doctor Cushman, of the 
department, has been a very great im- 
provement in the quality of the wire 
furnished by the leading manufactur- 
ers. The Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1909 has an article 
on this subject, entitled, “Information 
With Regard to Wire Fences,” which 
we will endeavor to condense for the 
benefit of our readers, who may be 
planning to buy wire at some future 
time. 

Doctor Cushman states that the ra- 
pidity with which a given wire will rust 
depends on several things: the char- 
acter and quality of the steel, the char- 
acter and quality of the zinc or spelter 
used in the so-called galvanizing pro- 
cess, the integrity and evenness of the 
distribution of the zinc coating, the 
weight of zinc carried by the wire, and 
the weight or gauge of the wire used 
in the fencing. 

There is no longer any puddled iron 
wire, such as lasted for twenty or thir- 
ty years, made in the United States or 
any other country, and hence we must 
be satisfied with steel wire. The first 
three of the determining factors are es- 
pecially for the manufacturers. They 
must determine the quality of the steel 
and of the zine or the spelter, and it 
is for them to solve the problem of dis- 
tributing the coating on this wire. The 
middleman and the consumer have 
something to do with the last two. The 
consumer usually buys what the mid- 
dleman furnishes, and the middleman 
usually furnishes the kind of wire that 
he thinks will meet the requirements 
of his customers. Therefore the thing 
for us to do is to educate the customer 
so that he will purchase the kind of 
fences that will give him the best serv- 
ice for the money. 

Doctor Cushman believes that no 
wire fence except for poultry and rab- 
bit fencing should be of a lighter gauge 
than No. 9 or No. 10. No. 9 wire is 
6-32 of an inch thick, weighs 309 
pounds to the mile, and a pound of it 
will stretch a little over 17 feet. No. 
10 wire is 9-64 of an inch thick, weighs 
256 pounds per mile, and a pound of 
it will stretch a little more than 20% 
feet. 

Another thing which he recommends 
is that the vertical or stay wires in 
woven wire fence should be of the 
same kind of wire and the same gauge 
as the bar wires, for two reasons: If 
the vertical or stay wires are smaller 
than the bar or line wires, they will 
carry a lighter zine coating, and the 
rainwater running down these vertical 
wires will make a stronger attack on 
the zinc. Therefore, in buying fence 
wire, select one in which the stays are 
as large and heavy as the line wires. 
We quote from Doctor Cushman: 

“In many cases a design of 9-gauge 
wires can be selected which will an- 
Swer every purpose, and cost no more, 
and even less than the lighter gauge 
fences ordinarily used. A general pur- 
pose farm fence, hog tight and horse 
high, 58 inches high, and containing 
twelve wires, should cost about 40 
cents per rod, if made up principally 
of 1l-gauge bars and 12-gauge stays. 
ihe same fence made of 9-gauge wires 
Should cost about 60 cents per rod. 
It is probable that the heavier type 
weuld outlast the lighter by many 
years, but the initial cost is high. Now 
im many such cases the consumer 
could select a fence that would answer 
every purpose—say one with eight 
wires, 45 inches high, made up of all 
J-gauge wires, costing about 40 cents 
per rod. If a fence of this type is not 
high enough for heavy stock, a single 
Strand of barbed or smooth wire run 
along the posts about six or ten inches 
above the top will add to its efficiency 
with a small addition to the cost. In 
Other cases, where it is not necessary 
to fence hog tight, the fabricated wire 
can be set on the posts with a clear- 
ance at the ground, thus increasing its 


height. A systematic inspection in 
} rina parts of the country has 
Shown numberless cases of wire 


fences made of 12 and 14 gauge wire, 
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which in less than three years were 
rusting badly, to the great disgust of 
the owners. In many cases these were 
twelve-wire fences, 58 inches high, or 
ten-wire fences, 82 inches high, al- 
though they were performing service 
for which a six-wire fence, 35 inches 
high, with perhaps a single additional 
wire, would have answered.” 

Another point: Do not buy fences 
part of which is made of hard steel 
and part of mild, for the reason that in 
a fence made of the two types, one of 
the two types will rust much faster 
than if used in a structure by. itself. 
It is not necessary to give the scien- 
tific reason for this, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact. 

Another thing that should be remem- 
bered is that wire fences are not made 
to climb over, and the best preventive 
of this is to put a single strand of four- 
point barbed wire about six or eight 
inches above the top of the woven 
wire. 

On the subject of poultry netting, 
Doctor Cushman says: “This form of 
wire construction naturally calls for a 
much lighter gauge wire than the ordi- 
nary farm fencing. Poultry and rabbit 
fencing is furnished in a number of 
different designs .by the manufactur- 
ers, but the kind most generally used 
is known as hexagon poultry netting. 
This is usually made in two different 
grades by the manufacturers. One 
grade is galvanized after fabricating 
or weaving the mesh; the other grade 
is made from about 20-gauge wire pre- 
viously galvanized. It is safe to say 
that the second grade is not fit to use, 
and should never be purchased by any- 
one who desires to build a lasting 
structure. * * * It is easy to dis- 
tinguish between these two grades of 
poultry netting, as that which is woven 
of wire previously galvanized will 
readily untwist, while in the other 
grade the twist will be found to be 
stuck together by the zinc coating.” 





RYE FOR SPRING PASTURE. 


On account of the failure of the 
stand of clover over such a large por- 
tion of our territory, there will likely 
be a shortage of pasture both this fall 
and next spring. Farmers sometimes 
forget that rye is a grass and can be 
used as such during its season. 

Rye will grow in any part of our 
territory. It will grow if sown later 
than wheat. Hence we suggest to any 
of our readers who anticipate a short- 
age of pasture next spring that as soon 
as possible they drill in some rye for 
pasture next year. If no drill is at 
hand, sow it broadcast. It can be pas- 
tured up till May, then turned under, 
and the land be put in corn; or it can 
be seeded to clover and timothy, in 
which case it should be drilled in and 
the whole crop used for pasture next 
year. 





DRAINS ACROSS RAILROADS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“We want to cross the railroad track 
with an eight-inch tile drain along the 
line of the natural outlet which the 
railroad grade has changed. They 
want us to put an iron pipe costing 
$27 and to pay $5 for the right to cross. 
It seems to us the benefit would be as 
great to the railroad as to us, as it 
would take the water off the right of 
way. Is it necessary for us to pay 
them for crossing the track?” 

The only law we find in the Iowa 
Code on this subject is Section 1955, 
which reads as follows: 

“Whenever any railroad crosses the 
land of any person or persons who de- 
sire to drain their land for any of the 
purposes set forth in this section, the 
party or parties desiring such drain 
or drains shall notify the railroad com- 
pany by leaving a written notice with 
the nearest station agent, stating in 
such notice the starting point, route 
and termination of such drain or 
drains, and if the railroad company re- 
fuse or neglect, for the space of thirty 
days, to dig across their right of way 
a drain of equal depth and size of the 
one dug by the party who wishes to 
drain his land, then the party who de- 
sires to drain the land may proceed to 
dig such drain, and the railroad com- 
pany shall be liable for the cost of con- 
struction of such drain, to be collected 
in any court having jurisdiction.” 

It is not clear from our correspond- 
ent’s letter whether the railroad cross- 
es his land, but evidently it does, and 
would therefore come under the pro- 
visions of the law quoted, 
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Once a Month 


and it will supply you with enough 
home-made gas to run thirty-five 
lights. Just the thing for a farm 
or a country place of any sort. 

Makes a cheap exceptionally bril- 
liant light—more economical than 
kerosene and quite as convenient as 
electricity. Already there are 185,- 
000 of these machines furnishing 
light for as many homes. 


x * * 


You can set. one. in one corner 
of your cellar or in an out-building. 
Then all you. need to do is to feed it 
the curious crushed stone known as 
“Union Carbide,”—a few pounds 
once a month. 

The machine does the rest—auto- 
matically it brings the carbide a lit- 
tle at a time in contact with plain 
water. 

The water liberates genuine acet- 
ylene gas stored in the carbide. 
This it does only when the lights 
are burning. Makes just enough 
acetylene to supply the lights in use 
and stops working when the lights 
are shut off. 


zx *«k * 


You can have a cluster of lights 
in every room in the house—one in 
the cellar,—one in the attic,—one 
on the front porch,—one at the back 
door,—one in the shed,—one in the 
barn yard,— two in the horse barn 
(or garage, if you have one), and 
four in the cow barn. 

With an installation of this kind, 
you would have positively the most 


efficient and safest light equipment 
money can buy. 


The “Union Carbide” which 
comes to you in sheet. steel.hundred 
pound drums won’t burn and can't 
explode. : 


The fixtures are permanently at- 
tached to walls and ceilings—the 
light flame is so stiff. wind does 
not affect it. 


Every burner can be equipped to 
light with the pull of a chain—no 
matches required; and in addition 
to all this, the gas is not poisonous. 
—You could sleep all night in a 
room with an open burner and 
suffer no harm. 


Re ae 


Considering these advantages, is 
it any wonder that the engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Insur- 
ance Underwriters have pronounced 
modern Acetylene Light Safer than 
any of the illuminants it is displac- 
ing? 

The cost of a plant depends upon 
the number of rooms, barns and 
buildings you wish to light. 

Write us how many and we will 
send you an estimate free, together 
with an intensely interesting booklet 
telling all about the light for home 
use and how it has been used suc- 
cessfully by Cornell University to 
grow plants—same as_ sunlight. 
Just address Union Carbide Sales 
Co., 157 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., Dept. 0-13 
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The shortage of the hay crop does 
not worry the farmer whocuts or 
shreds his corn stalks. With an Apple- 
ton Corn Husker you can either cut 
or shred the stalks and at the same 
time husk the corn. It is made in 2, 
4, 6 and 8-roll sizes, and 


WE GUARANTEE 


















that size for size, and under equal conditions of operation, 
more and better work with less power than any other machine husker 
in existence, that it is easier and safer to feed, and easier in every way 
to operate. Our Corn Husker Book explains every feature. Send for a free copy today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. (Est.1872), 32 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of Oorn Huskers, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, Silo Fillers, Manure 
Spreaders, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, Wood Saws, Wind Mills, Steel Tanks, 
Farm Trucks, etc., — and all of them Appleton Quality throughout. 






c\ppteTON Corn Huskers 


double the value c 
your corn crop! 
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The New Jumbo Fanning Mill 


with Fan Actochmons~ Capastery 60 bu. per hour. 
We have been constantly making improvements, until! today we 
have the most perfect cleaners on the market—carries more 
screen, does better work and more of it, than any other farm size 
grain cleaner made. It will separate any mixed grains, doing the 
without waste. State w 
with sieves and screens especially for 
pose. Ask your dealer to show you a NKW JUM 
want evenly graded seeds, or write us for catalogue, etc. o 


S MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR CO. 
and Oat Separator 332 Erie St. 8. E. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPLORATIONS 
IN PALESTINE. 


Bulletin No. 180, of the United 
States Department, written by Aaron 
Aaronson, director of the Jewish Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at Haifa, 
Palestine, contains some interesting 
material. Mr. Aaronson describes a 
number of plants native to Palestine 
which might with profit be introduced 
into the United States. Already we 
have received from the east a number 
of valuable agricultural plants. Among 


fruits are the Smyrna fig and the 
Thompson seedless grape; among 
grains, the Kherson oats and the hard 
wheats of Turkey and Russia. From 
his own explorations in Palestine, Mr. 
Aaronson has come to the conclusion 
that there are many plants native 
there which are deserving of introduc- 
tion into our own southwest. 

In many ways Palestine is very sim- 
ilar to the state of California, but 
about one-twentieth the size. Like 
California, there is in Palestine a long, 
level strip along the coast. Back of 
this there is a range of hills and moun- 
tains. Then there is an inland valley, 
rich in agricultural possibilities, quite 
like the San Joaquin and Imperial val- 
leys of California. The climate of the 
two countries is markedly alike. There 
is a rainy season from October to May 
and a dry season from May to October. 
Rainfall increases from south to north 
in both countries, from ten inches or 
less in the south to as much as forty 
inches in the north. The summer tem- 
peraturé of Palestine is similar to in- 
land California, the thermometer fre- 
quently creeping over 100 degrees; 
but the winter temperature is much 
warmer than that of California, frost 
very seldom occurring. When we con- 
sider all of these similarities, we are 
not surprised to find that the vegeta- 


tion of the two countries is much 
alike. Palestine, however, has sev- 
eral valuable plants which are not 


known in California, but which, Mr. 
Aaronson thinks, could be cultivated 
there without trouble and much to our 
profit. 

Palestine has several valuable legu- 
minous forage plants which should 
find a valuable place in our southwest. 
There is the carob tree, which, when 
it is twenty-five to thirty years old, 
yields 8,000 pounds of pods to the 
acre. Thes contain 40 per cent of su- 
gar, 7 or 8 per cent of protein, and 
are very much valued as a stock food. 
An acre of carob trees will yield a far 
greater amount of nutriment than an 
acre of the best alfalfa. The tree re- 
quires almost no care, and Mr. Aaron- 
son believes that it should make an 
idea! forage plant for parts of our 
southwest. 

There is an annual legume called 
the chickpea, and another called ses- 
ame, which, on account of their abun- 
dant production of nutritious food, un- 


der conditions of drouth, should prove } 


valuable in parts of our arid south- 
west. 

The most interesting discovery 
made by Mr. Aaronson is what he be- 
lieves to be the original wild wheat. 
Scientists have been trying to discov- 
er for many years the wild forms from 
which wheat developed. in 1906 Mr. 
Aaronson discovered what he believes 
—and other scientists back him up in 
this—the wild form of wheat near 
Mount Hermon, in Palestine. The wild 
wheat is said to look remarkably like 
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Gives perfect ventila- 
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our tame wheat. The rachis (that is, 
that part of the wheat head to which 
the grains are attached) is, however, 
jointed and very brittle, breaking into 
pieces at the slightest shake when 
ripe. The heads are not quite as large 
as our ordinary wheat, and the ker- 
nels are more hairy on the end. Tak- 
ing it all in all, this wild wheat of Pal- 
estine is remarkably similar to our 
tame wheat. That this is a tame wheat 
escaped from cultivation is not pos- 
sible, as there is no wheat grown any- 
where in the neighborhood, and. it 
grows on rocky, arid soil’ where tame 
wheat would find it impossible to 
grow. 

Mr. Aaronson believes that wild 
wheat has great economic possibili- 
ties. Its native habitat is an arid soil, 
poor, rocky and shallow. It grows at 
an altitude of from 6,500 feet above 
the sea level to 500 feet below. By 
the crossing of wheat with these char- 
acteristics on our tame wheat, it 
should be possible to produce a new 
type adapted to our poorer and more 
arid soils. 

Experiments by Mr. Kornick have 
shown that some strains of wild wheat 
produce larger and heavier seeds than 
our cultivated wheat. There is a pos- 
sibility, and Mr. Aaronson thinks a 
very marked possibility, of improving 
our tame wheat by crossing with this 
wild wheat of Palestine. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS OF DRY 
FARMING. 

Someone in the dry farming section 
has formmlated ten commandments 
for the guidance of farmers who have 
moved into the semi-arid section. 
They are as follows: “(1) Thou shalt 


plow deep. (2) Thou shalt keep the 
surface soil loose. (3) Thou shalt cul- 


tivate level. (4) Thou shalt summer 
fallow when rainfall is less than fif- 
teen inches. (5) Thou shalt add or- 
ganic matter to the soil. (6) Thou 
shalt keep down the weeds. (7) Thou 


shalt grow early-maturing crops. (8) 
Thou shalt grow corn every three to 
five years. (9) Thou shalt grow clo- 
ver or alfalfa every few years. (10) 
Thou shalt keep stock.” 

We refer to these now to show to 
what extent they are applicable to 
farming in the humid region. There 
is not, after all, so very much differ- 
ence between dry farming and any 
other farming. In fact, strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing as dry 
farming. You can not grow crops 
without moisture. The above com- 
mandments are but the application of 
certain fundamental principles that 
have been well known to progressive 
farmers in every age, and to the use 
of implements peculiarly adapted to 
regions of less than twenty inches of 
normal rainfall. 

“Thou shalt plow deep” is peculiarly 
applicable to semi-arid sections. The 
soil in those sections, where the land 
is worth farming at all, is about the 
same ail the way down. The main ob- 
ject of deep plowing is to develop a 
cistern all over the farm, and this can 
be done by deep plowing. In other 
words, by deep plowing and breaking 
up a soil which has never been moved 
since time began, you ean furnish a 
receptacle for the water which falls 
and which otherwise would flow off 
into the streams. 

To what extent the humid farmer 
can obey this commandment to plow 
deep depends on the character of his 
soil. It is foolish to plow deep in the 
humid section, if in doing so you turn 
up a large amount of soil that has 
never been exposed to the air. It is 
not so necessary to plow deep, for the 
reason that the normal rainfall is 
abundant, and shallower plowing will 
furnish all the conditions that are fur- 
nished by deep plowing in the semi- 
arid section. 

2.. The command to keep the sur- 
face soil loose applies quite as well in 
the humid section as in the semi-arid. 
The humid section is liable to drouths, 
and the object in keeping the surface 
loose is to prevent the evaporation of 
moisture. The man who plowed deep 
this summer, prepared a proper seed 
bed and checked evaporation by fre- 
quent cultivation, is harvesting a big 
corn crop; while the man who plowed 
shallow, who failed to make a proper 
seed bed and to cultivate it, is har- 
vesting half a crop or less. 

3. Whether a man should cultivate 
level in the humid section depends on 
circumstances. The drier the section 
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and the drier the season, the greater 
the necessity for leve! cultivation. In 
sections of very heavy rainfall and 
scant summer heat, cultivating level 
would defeat the very purpose which 
the farmer has in view. For example, 
the Irish farmer invariably ridges his 
potatoes. By doing so he _ secures 
drainage in every hill and utilizes the 
summer heat. 

4. The command, “Thou shalt sum- 
mer fallow,” is all right where the 
rainfall is less than fifteen inches, or 
even twenty, but all wrong in the 
humid section. It involves a waste 
of labor, a waste of humus, and has 
nothing to commend it except the de- 
struction of weeds. Neither should 
this command be observed in the semi- 
arid section literally. What the writer 
of these commandments means by a 
summer fallow is not what farmers 
mean. He means summer tillage, not 
merely letting tne land lie waste, but 
conservation of moisture. 

5. The command, “Thou shalt add 
organic matter to the soil,” is impor- 
tant anywhere and everywhere. Most 
of the lands in the humid section that 
are said to be worn out are not worn 
out at all. For the most part, they 
have their normal supply of potash 
and phosphorus. What they lack is 
vegetable matter and the nitrogen that 
goes with it. No land, however rich, 
can maintain its fertility without the 
application in some way of organic 
matter. 

6. The same may be said of the 
sixth commandment, “Thou shalt keep 
down the weeds.” Weeds use up the 


moisture of the soil, use up plant 
food. They are out of place in any 
cultivated field. They deprive the 


crops of sunlight. Much of the labor 
employed to keep them down is abso- 
lutely wasted, because weed preven- 
tion is much easier than weed de- 
struction. 

7. The command, 
grow early-maturing crops,” is espe- 
cially worthy of observance in the 
semi-arid section, for the reason that 
much of the rainfall in those sections 
falls during the months of May, June 
and July. It is, however, worthy of 
study in all sections. Generally 
speaking, early oats and early wheat 
bring the best crops. In the corn sec- 
tions it is wise to grow an early- 
maturing crop, but not so early that 
it fails to make full use of the tem- 
perature usual to the locality. 

8. The eighth commandment, “Thou 

shalt grow corn every three or five 
years,” should be modified in the hu- 
mid section. We doubt its applica- 
tion to the semi-arid section. There 
is much of it that will not grow corn 
at all at a profit; while in the spring- 
wheat sections corn may well take the 
place of the summer fallow. 
9. As to the ninth commandment, 
there are many places in the semi- 
arid section where neither clover nor 
alfalfa can be grown. Where they 
can be grown, they should be grown, 
not only every few years, but grown 
in rotation as often as circumstances 
will permit. 

10. The command, “Thou shalt 
keep live stock,” is good everywhere 
and always. The profits in growing 
grain have been so great that our 
live stock is decreasing not only in 
proportion to our cultivated area, but 
in proportion to the demands of the 
market. We do not know of any way 
by which the ordinary farmer can 
maintain the fertility of his soil ex- 
cept by engaging more or less in stock 
farming. It is quite true that it is 
possible to farm without live stock, 
and by growing clover and plowing it 
under, maintain the supply of nitro- 
gen and at the same time the supply 
of vegetable matter; but the man who 
has the courage to do this can, if he 
will, devote his attention to live stock, 
reach all the ends desired, and at the 
same time broaden his own intelli- 
gence and that of his children, furnish 
winter employment for himself and 
his hired hand, and in the end make 
more money and have a better tilled 
farm than he can by any method that 
aims merely to add vegetable matter 
to the soil. The landlord who expects 
to maintain the fertility of the soil 
without keeping up the supply of veg- 
etable matter must be disappointed 
in the end. He is simply mining the 
soil instead of farming it. The truly 
ideal farming is to grow your crops 
in the summer and then spend the 
winter in selling these to live stock 
at a price considerably above that 
which the market offers. 


“Thou shalt 








Sept. 23, 1910. 


* BOYS’ CLUBS. IN THE SOUTH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About four years ago the Illinois 
Central ran a farmers’ “special” 
through the states of Alabama and 
Mississippi. One of the lecturers on 
that train was Professor P. G. Holden. 
His subject was “Corn Seed Testing 
and Selection.” It is doubtful if one 
could find a man in a day’s journey, 
who heard him then and who is now 
raising corn, who has increased his 
average yield very much because of 
what Professor Holden said. The peo- 
ple cf that region are a one-crop peo- 
ple; they don’t want to raise anything 
but cotton. Those who were raising 
corn at that time were too far behind 
Professor Holden to take up his meth- 
ods. From what I have said it might 
be inferred that I think that-lIowa’s 
most distinguished citizen simply 
wasted his time by coming south at 
that time. That is far from the truth. 
If we were to search Dixie through 
and through, it would be hard to find 
evidence of the work of any man, di- 
rect or indirect, that is more potent 
for the good of this section than that 
of Professor Holden, done while lec- 
turing on that Illinois Central train. 

The train made a very short stop at 
the little town of Durant, Holmes 
County, Missisippi. In the crowd as- 
sembled to hear the farmer experts 
was one W. H. Smith, county superin- 
tendent of public instruction for that 
county. Incidentally the “corn man” 
from Iowa mentioned the work of the 
boys’ corn clubs of Kansas and IIli- 
nois. That little word proved to be 
tne seed that fell on good soil. The 
soil was tre brain of Mr. Smith. He at 
once saw the great good that might be 
done for the southern farmer if these 
boys’ corn clubs could be formed in 
his own country. Nothing of the sort 
had ever been attempted up to that 
time in the south. Mr. Smith set about 
to organize the boys of Holmes Coun- 
ty. It was slow work at first, but be- 
fore very long the boys became en- 
thusiastic over the work, and in the 
year of 1909 the Holmes club counted 
over 300 members. That was the first 


corn club formed in the south, and 
now Mississippi has over 7,000 boys in 
corn clubs. Only one other state 


stands ahead of her, Texas, and that 
is because the latter is so much big- 
ger. Mr. Smith has recently been 
called to a larger work, because he 
has shown himself a capable man. He 
has been appointed supervisor of rural 
schools for Mississippi, under the Pea- 
body educational fund. Holden made 
Smiths’ discovery possible. 

Among all the agencies that are 
working for the better in the sunny 
southland there are none that promise 
greater results than the boys’ corn 
clubs. We can’t do much with the old 
farmers. They Know much more about 
farming than these young “up-starts” 
from the college, but the boys are 
teachable. The average yield obtained 
by the “boys” last year in Mississippi 
was 72 bushels per acre; that obtained 
by their fathers was almost 15 bush- 
els. No, it is true that the old farmers 
can’t be taught much about farming, 
but it is worth while to work with the 
boys. They appreciate the effort, and 
respond to it by accomplishing some- 
thing worth while. it is needless to 
say that we shall have some mighty 
good farmers in the land when these 
corn-club boys grow up. Yes, they are 
the “good” farmers of the present time. 
Recently it was my good fortune to 
eat dinner at the home of the cham- 
pion corn-grower of the United States, 
Master M. Lundy, a boy fifteen years 
old, whose father runs a farm near 
Lexington, Mississippi, and the air 
was simply full of enthusiasm. The 
south is all right. Better times are 
ahead. Even the little bits of tots, 
just able to toddle around, would go 
out to the corn crib or feeding yard, 
pick up an ear of corn, bring it to the 
house and say, “Papa, is dis a dood 
seed ear?” We need better corn and 
more corn, and that right badly. We 
must raise more corn and hogs and 
cattle and sheep; and when these 
babies grow up we shall. Then Pro- 
fessor Holden’s good state will not be 
the champion hog state, but the honor 
will come farther south. These boys 
will not simply make better corn growW- 
ers; they will do everything better, 
and they wi be better men. The 
monument that the south is raising 0 
Holden is a high-class rural citizel- 
ship. No man need wish greater honor 
than that. DON T. GRISWOLD. 

College Station, Texas. 
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THE DEBT OF FARMERS TO A 
DRUG CLERK. 


The first book we have any recollec- 
tion of purchasing with our own money 
(earned by husking corn for a neigh- 
bor for a week at 50 cents a day) was 
Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. How 
we ever happened to stumble across 
it we do not know, unless it be through 
a neighbor who was always talking 
about Comstock’s Philosophy, Com- 
stock’s Chemistry and Comstock’s Ge- 
ology, and used more big words than 
any other farmer we have ev7r known. 
Anyhow we bought it and became in- 
tensely interested. In fact, it put new 
meaning into life on the farm. 

This man Liebig (Justus Von Leibig) 
was a clerk in a drug store in Ger- 
many, With a natural passion for chem- 
ical research, and about the year 1840 
began to apply it to farm problems. 
When we come to look up the history 
of discoveries in agriculture, it is as- 
tonishing to note that up to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, farm- 
ers had not the remotest idea of why 
they performed particular farm opera- 
tions. They had hauled out the ma- 
nure for ages past, but did not know 
why, and had some very funny theories 
on the subject. One common theory 
was that as when the body died the 
spirit left it, so when the manure be- 
gan to decay, the spirit left it and en- 
tered the plant, stimulated its growth, 
which was the reason why, if manure 
was left out to leach it did not do much 
good; the spirits had left it. We find 
an echo of this ancient idea in the 
terms “spirits of hartshorn,” “spirits 
of turpentine,” ete. “Spiritus fru- 
menti” was, in plain language, whisky, 
the spirit of the grain. 

One of the old theories was that wa- 
ter in some way changed into plant 
tissue. One of the wise men proved 
it by planting a willow weighing five 
pounds in a tub of earth and watered 
it with rain or _ distilled * water. 
He found that in five years it gained 
164 pounds, and concluded that this 
was produced by the water. 

Early in the nineteenth century a 
Frenchman published a book showing 
that the atmosphere had something to 
do with it as well as the water. He 
made analyses of plant ashes, showing 
that there were mineral elements in 
plants as well as vegetable. In 1813 
Sir Humphrey Davy published a book 
giving the composition of air, soils, 
manures and plants. About this time 
a German named Thaer developed the 
humus theory, namely, that the carbon 
compounds ef plants were produced 
from the organic carbon compounds 
of the soil. 

In 1830 a French investigator fol- 
lowed. He was the first man to have 
a chemical laboratory on the farm, and 
established the first experiment sta- 
tion. He suggested rotation of crops. 
His doctrine may be stated as follows: 
“The soil furnishes the crops with 
mineral alkaline substances, provides 
them with nitrogen, by ammonia and 
by nitrates, which are formed in the 
soil at the expense of the nitrogenous 
matter contained in “diluvium,” which, 
he said, is the basis of vegetable 
earth; compounds in which nitrogen 
exists in stable combinations, only be- 
coming fertilized by the effect of 
ume.” He held that the plant could 
hot use the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
—that the earth does not absorb nitro- 
fen, but gives it off. 

In 1840, the German drug clerk, Jus- 
tus Von Liebig, became a protinent 
figure in agricultural investigations, 
and continued so until his death. in 
1873. He assailed the humus theory 
of Thaer, and showed that humus was 
not an adequate source of the plant’s 
carbon. He held that farms became 
pocr if the products were sold off, be- 
cause of the loss of nitrogen. In the 
Second edition of his book he held that 
the combined nitrogen of the air was 
sufficient for crop production. His the- 
ory may be set forth in the following: 

I shall be happy if I succeed in at- 
tracting the attention of men of sci- 
ence to subjects which so well merit 
to engage their talents and energies. 
Perfect agriculture is the true founda- 
tion of trade and industry; it is the 
foundation of the riches of states. But 
@ rational system of agriculture can 
not be formed without the application 
of scientific principles, for such a sys- 
tem must be based on an exact ac- 
quaintance with the means of nutri- 
tion of vegetables, and with the influ- 
ence of soils, and the action of ma- 
nures upon them. This knowledge we 
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must seek from chemistry, which 
shows the mode of investigating the 
composition and of the study of the 
character of the different substances 
from which plants derive their nour- 
ishment.” 

The next great figure was Sir John 
B. Lawes. He was a man of truly sci- 
entific spirit, of large means, and in- 
herited a farm of which the owners, 
if not scientific investigators, were 
close observers. When visting him 
some years ago, he told us that he 
had looked over the diary of an ances- 
tor who owned the estate at the time 
of the execution of King Charles. He 
laughed when he told me that he dis- 
covered the following memorandum on 
the day of the king’s death: “Cut my 
first cucumbers to-day.” Said he, “So 
while the people of England were cut- 
ting off the king’s head, my ancestor 
was cutting his first cucumbers.” 
Lawes was fortunate enough to secure 
the assistance of Doctor Gilbert, one 
of Liebig’s students. Here at Rotham- 
sted, England, was established the sec- 
ond great experiment station in the 
world. 

Liebig was mistaken in a good many 
of his theories, but he showed that the 
plant derives its nourishment partly 
from the air and partly from the soil; 
that the carbonic acid and water, the 
ammonia and nitric acid, which he 
showed to be the source of the plant;s 
nitrogen, come from the atmosphere; 
while the potash, soda, lime, iron mag- 
nesia, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid 
and silica come from the soil. He 
showed further that there can be no 
exhaustion of the elements that come 
from the air, but that the soil contains 
only a limited amount of the other ele- 
ments in a soluble state, and when this 
limited amount is used up the soil be- 
comes barren; not only that, but when 
any one of these necessary elements 
is absent the soil becomes barren. He 
showed how manure acts to restore 
these deficient elements; also how if 
the land is left fallow, atmospheric in- 
fluences decompose the soluble miner- 
als and supply the soil with what has 
been removed. He showed still fur- 
ther that plants remove from the soil 
different elements of plant food in dif- 
ferent proportions, and thus explained 
the advantage of rotation of crops. 

We mention these facts to show the 
deep obligation the farmers of the 
present day are under to the scientists 
and investigators of the past century. 
We can now farm intelligently, be- 
cause if we take advantage of the op- 
portunities everywhere offered we may 
know why we do certain things; and 
having learned why, we can take up 
the next step, and that is how. 

We should perhaps mention a discov- 
ery within the recollection of all our 
older readers, that of the value of 
legumes in utilizing the free nitrogen 
of the atmosphere. This discovery is 
credited to a couple of other Germans, 
Hellriegel and Wilfarth, but they sim- 
ply made a clear and full statement 
of what others had surmised. To no 
one man is due the credit of our great 
discoveries or inventions; but the 
world owes a debt which it can never 
pay to chemists who were not even 
farmers, but men hungry for the dis- 
covery of heretofore undiscovered 
truths. 





RUSSIAN THISTLE. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“IT am interested in western Kansas 
land, and would like information con- 
cerning Russian thistle, as to what de- 
gree it is an ipjury to land. If fought 
properly, can Russian thistle be head- 
ed off?” 

Russian thistle is an annual, with 
no running root stalks. It is a bad 
weed, however, on account of the im- 
mense amount of seed which it pro- 
duces and the ease with which it 
spreads the seed. Fifteen years ago 
Russian thistle caused great alarm in 
the western states. It is not nearly so 
much feared now, however, since it 
has been clearly demonstrated that 
good farming easily gets the best of 
it. It is only under prairie conditions 
and extensive farming that the Rus- 
sian thistle is to be greatly feared. We 
would not consider its presence a great 
drawback to a piece of land if we were 
intending to farm it carefuuy under 
up-to-date methods. Russian thistle is 
easily controlled by cutting it off just 
below the surface of the ground before 
it seeds in August. It has not proved 
a dangerous weed east of the Missouri 
river. 
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Keep Hired Help Contented! 


Hundreds of the most progressive farmers all over the country are 
saving time and money and keeping their hired men ‘‘on the job”’ by 
handling corn and all small grain with the 


‘Sandwich Farm Elevator 


This machine is so strong and substantial that it stands years of use without getting 
out of order. It works like lightning! Delivers the corn to the top of the highest cribs 
in a jiffy. No shoveling! No delay! Saves hiring extra men and teams—the boys can 
e husking! 
The “Sandwich” has many advantages over the old-style, clumsy elevators. No 
platforms for seams to —_ over! _ ropes to shrink or stretch! No complicated 
echanism! o close driving necessary 
- Our Overhead Wagon Dump, with its handy Lifting Jack, is adandy. Always under 
perfect control. Smooth, steady, speedy operation insured by endless screw and posi- 
tive gearing. Beyond all question the most convenient, lightest draft and easiest- 
working Farm Elevator in the world. Operated by Horse Power or Gasoline Engine. 
Mounted or unmounted. 
Meets All Requirements of Farmers, Grain Buyers and 
Elevator Men. Free Book Gives Details. 
Get all the elevator catalogs advertised and make careful comparisons with the 
“Sandwich.” We are willing to rest our case on the result of close investigation. “It 
takes the lead in the Corn Belt, where competition is keenest, 
The “Sandwich” is cuuippet with tilting or swinging receiving hoppers; swivel 
spouts; crib conveyors of all lengths—every right up to Sign and mail the 
coupon right now and get the complete catalog. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 229 Main St., Sandwich, Ill. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 229 Malin St., Sandwich, Ill. ms 
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/|\\A7 ROLER-BEARIN 
i. ~LIGHT DRAFT¢ 
The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. No Cog Gears. The 
choice of men who investigate ey Ree or metal wheels, A generation 
e 


of experience back of every Success. The leader from the first. Exclusive feature: 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. Write us promptly. ; 


SYRACUSE 
Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. "XY! 
lllllEEeSSEaEa=BBBnEPP9EEESEOELELELELELELLS es 
Send for our Gift-book of PRACTICAL HINTS 
on building Corn Cribs and Granaries, and DO I J NOW 
save from $100 to $500 of your good money 


EVER husked corn and scooped it from wagon to 
Ce et 

























crib? Scooped grain from wagon to gran- 
ary at threshing time? 


ISN’T IT A BACK-BREAKING STUNT? 
Isn't it an extravagant waste of energy, 
time and money? 
BETTER GET CURED OF THE 
SCOOPING HABIT 


Sree Catolnas ; It’s dangerous ose. Wealth and 


— Moral 
MARSEILLES PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


SAVE twenty to thirty minutes timein unloading every wagon and all manual labor. 
SAVE from a quarter to a third of first cost of Corn Cribs and Granaries. 


SAVE . 

MAKE US PROVE IT *%2 from one-quarter to one-half ASK US HOW 
They Handle Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Wheat, Flax, Rice, Cotton Seed, any kind of Small Grain or 
Seeds, Sugar Beets, Coal, or anything that can be handled with a scoop shovel. 

LET US SHOW YOU THAT THEY ARE SUPERIOR TO OTHERS 


We make them either of wood or steel construction, either mounted on trucks or stationary style, 
with or without horizontal crib conveyors or steel delivery spouts, with either overhead or under- 
neath wagon dumps; with or without horse-powers or with belt attachment for operating by gasoline 


engings, mao Parma ans ten th or style of outfit ) tary th wm Pa 
MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING CO., MARSEILLES, ILL. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, General Agents, Omaha, Sioux Falls, Des Moines 
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ROADS. 


The qualities to be sought in a road 
are a flat grade with a smooth, dustless 
surface of a degree of hardness to 
withstand the traffic, and still have 
sufficient elasticity to prevent injury 


to animals and jar to vehicles when 
moving at ordinary speed. 

The conditions to obtain these re- 
quirements will vary with the climate 
locally and the funds available. In 
the arid region, the roads become 
dusty from continuous travel, in sandy 
regions soft from the nature of the 
soil. In the alluvial areas of the hu- 
mid region they become soft from ex- 
cessive moisture and rough from be- 
ing traveled while wet. As the road 
materials vary in each of these re- 
gions, the road problem becomes one 
of studying lecal conditions, material 
available, and funds at hand, and with 
these constructing a road which will 
approach as near as possible to the 
ideal qualifications of a good road, 
which are the same under all condi- 
tions. In the greater number of locali- 
ties it is not practical from a financial 
standpoint to secure the ideal road at 
once; where this is true, attention 
should be given to future needs, such 
that the work will not be entirely 
wasted by other improvements. Good 
locations should be selected, road beds 
graded and drained that will be satis- 
factory for any type of superstructure. 
If it is not possible to prepare the 
road bed entirely, it should be done in 
such a way as not to increase the cost 
of future improvement. A sufficient 
width of roadway can be left, and the 
greater part of the earth for grading 
taken from one side, the other side to 
be completed at some time in the fu- 
ture. Too often grades are thrown up 
or ditches made that must be de- 
stroyed by future improvement at a 
greater cost than if they had never 
been made. Such work has a tendency 
to retrogression rather than progres- 
sion. While it is true that the exigency 
of the case or the shortage of money 
may compel the construction of road 
work that may have no value in future 
improvement, it is very seldom that 
such work will add to the cost of fu- 
ture improvement if the future is con- 
sidered at the time of construction. 

Water is the natural enemy of roads, 
and seldom will a community be found 
in which the road builder will not have 
to combat this destructive element in 
some form. Even in the arid regions 
the sudden downpour of rain that oc- 
casionally occurs, renders long reach- 
es of road impassable by erosion. Con- 
sequently drainage may be called the 
foundation of road improvement, and 
until the water has been provided for 
there is no permanent road improve- 
ment. In our prairie states, where the 
most of us are interested, thorough 
drainage may safely be said to solve 
one-half the road problem. Hence work 
properly spent in draining is an im- 
provement that will be required re- 
gardless of the nature of future traffic 
or materials used in the superstruc- 
ture. In swamp or wet areas drainage 
should be encouraged before roads’for 
the reason that drainage means an in- 
creased income from the land, which 
makes the road tax less of a burden 
to the land owner. Drainage of itself 
improves the roads, and permanent 
bridges and culverts cannot be eco- 
nomically constructed until the drain- 
age systems are completed. Many of 
the rural road men are not aware of 
the fact that the building of a high 
road grade across wet land is only a 
makeshift for drainage, that a good 
tile or open ditch would remove the 
cause for the grade, that water stand- 
ing along a road grade saturates the 
foundation of the road to the level of 
the standing water, and then is raised 
by capillarity to the surface of the 
road, and in the end destroys the road 
regardless of its surface covering. 

To secure a road which has the re- 
quired qualities it is necessary to have 
a solid foundation which will not be- 
come soft by moisture or destroyed by 
erosion, and then an impervious cover- 
ing that will shed the storm water and 
carry it to the side ditches. The secur- 
ing of material for the covering is the 
bone of contention among road build- 
ers, and is the problem that confronts 
many of our agricultural communities. 
It is here that local conditions should 
be studied and the agricultural engi- 
neer use his ingenuity and experi- 
mental abilities to find at hand a ma- 
terial that will answer the purpose and 
be within the pocketbook of the dis- 
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triet. Various materials are now used 
and approach in a greater or less de- 
gree the ideal road surfacing materi- 
als, according to the locality where 
they are used and the care in construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

Common earth, by developing its 
puddling properties and keeping it in 
good shape with the road drag. 

A mixture of sand and clay. 

Burning clay on the road where fuel 
is plentiful. 

Shells along the coast. 

Gravel and coarse sand as it is found 
in natural banks. 

Broken stone of the more common 
geological rocks. 

Wood in the form of planks for clay 
roads, and sawdust, bark, straw, etc., 
for sand. 

Oil and tar as a binder on sand, 
gravel and broken rock. 

Such materials, while they are not 
what might be desired, yet have prov- 
en satisfactory in many localities, but 
it should be clearly understood that 
the method of treating a road with any 
one of these materials in one locality 
may not be satisfactory in another. 
Consequently the necessity of careful 
experimental work with road surfac- 
ing material in new localities. 

Another item of road education in 
the agricultural districts is a method 
of systematic and thorough mainten- 
ance, for roads, like nearly all other 
works of man, require constant repairs 
or they rapidly disintegrate. The suc- 
cess of many of the cheaper road sur- 
facing materials depends almost en- 
tirely on the care with which they 
are maintained. If a community can 
be educated to properly prepare a road 
bed by draining and grading, and then, 
in a proper system of maintenance the 
road problem is practically solved, for 
the road will be surfaced by the best 
material obtainable as rapidly as there 
is a demand for better roads than nat- 
ural conditions afford. 

To interest the agricultural commu- 
nities in road improvement often ap- 
pears a hopeless task. That better 
roads are needed is readily admitted, 
but how to pay for them is the stum- 
bling block. After watching the road 
problem for a number of years, it is 
the writer’s opinion that many of the 
road enthusiasts and agitators make a 
mistake in advocating a sudden change 
from a pioneer road to a high-class 
macadam road at one step, with the 
result that the expense frightens the 
land owners. The average farmer list- 
ens to a description of an European 
or New Jersey road, compliments the 
speaker on making an interesting talk, 
considers the price of such roads be- 
yond his reach, and promptly forgets 
the whole matter. To get him inter- 
ested, it is necessary to get him to 
thinking over his own road conditions, 
and to do that it is necessary to point 
out to him home facts. 

Perhaps the first step in rural dis- 
tricts would be to replace the present 
labor system of making the road by a 
cash payment, not that the labor sys- 
tem is wrong, but that it has served 
its time and should be replaced by a 
better method. The labor system has 
done excellent service in the improve- 
ment of pioneer roads, and is the only 
method that can be used in a newly- 
settled country; but like the log house. 
it should give way at the proper time. 
When the time comes that the road 
should be built to accommodate the 
land, there is practically no further 
improvement by the labor system, for 
different methods must be used. 

The arguments against the labor sys- 
tem, as summed up briefly, are: 

The roads are not worked at the 
proper season of the year, as the farm- 
er cannot leave his field at the season 
when road work should be done. 

There is no general plan of work, 
and, as a result, much of the work is 
of no benefit to the road. 

A large amount of money is invested 
in machinery. As the work is nearly 
all done at one season, it requires a 
large amount of machinery, which 
stands idle the greater part of the 
year. 

Much time is lost by inexperienced 
persons using road machinery, the 
bringing together of strange horses 
for only two or three days at a time, 
using them on work to which they are 
not accustomed, and in moving ma- 
chinery from one part of the road to 
another. 

Repairs are not made when neces- 
sary; this is an essential feature, for 
it often occurs, that if a break was re- 
paired immediately it could be done in 





a few hours, but when let go two or 
three months, it will require several 
days. 

The cost of supervision is high in 
the labor system, owing to the time 
spent in calling out the farmers, show- 
ing them where to work, looking after 
machinery, etc. Records show that 
supervision under the labor system is 
seldom less than 40 per cent of the to- 
tal tax, while under the cash system it 
varies from 6 to 10 per cent. In Ram- 
sey and Hennepin counties, Minnesota, 
the tax under the labor system amount- 
ed to 40 per cent, but since the adop- 
tion of the cash system it is only 7 
per cent. Hence, if the cash system 
could be adopted and the money ex- 
pended under proper supervision, a 
surprising amount of good road work 
could be accomplished in a few years. 
The writer has one township in mind 
that fifteen years ago, when it changed 
from the labor to the cash system, had 
almost impassable roads, that now has 
practically all of its roads graveled 
without the expenditure of any funds 
outside of the ordinary road tax, and 
there were only two gravel pits in this 
political township, which is six miles 
wide and eight miles long. 

Many of the rural districts have be- 
come so accustomed to poor roads that 
they do not realize their real cost un- 
less it is directly called to their atten- 
tion. A farmer in the corn belt sold 
his corn for 50 cents, to be delivered 
in February, his object in selling being 
to get the corn to market before the 
roads broke up and the spring work 
began. On the day he was to begin 
shelling, it rained, the roads becoming 
impassable. When the roads again 
became solid so he could haul, it was 
in the middle of the oat sowing sea- 
son. He had to stop sowing oats, haul 
his corn to town, and sell it at 50 cents 
when the market price was 55 cents. 
He not only was on the road when he 
should have been in the field, but he 
lost $80, as he had 1,600 bushels of 
corn. He attributed his misfortune to 
the weather—if it had not rained the 
roads would have been good. It had 
not occurred to him to look at it in the 
reverse order, that if he had had a 
good road the rain would not have de- 
layed him, at the longest not more 
than a day. He could have held his 
corn till the price suited him, without 
regard to the road. When the matter 
was presented to him as above, he felt 
he was paying a heavy tax for a poor 
road. 

Road statistics kept in Illinois show 
that the travel was approximately six 
times greater in June than in March, 
in districts where there were poor 
roads, while in districts where there 
were good roads, the travel was a 
little greater in March than in June. 
This alone would furnish a text for a 
long paper on the value of good roads. 
The country people could do their trad- 
ing at periods when they could not 
work on the farm, which would bal- 
ance up trade conditions in the coun- 
try towns, lessen the congestion on 
railways and in elevators, thus caus- 
ing farm commodities both bought and 
sold to be handled at cheaper rates be- 
tween the consumer and producer, a 
part of this advantage coming to the 
farmer. 

State and federal aid in road build- 
ing should not be advocated too strong- 
ly, lest the land owner become imbued 
with the thought that in the near fu- 
ture good roads will be built without 
expense to the adjoining land. It is 
entirely within the province of the 
state and government to maintain road 
offices, to study methods and conduct 
experiments on road material, that 
they may give advice and instruction 
for various localities, but on the land 
owners must come the burden of build- 
ing the great mileage of our roads. 

In conclusion: 

The history of roads show that they 
pass through a state of development, 
and, ordinarily, this general develop- 
ment should be encouraged and not let 
come to a stand. 

The principles of road building 
should be clearly taught as adapted to 
local conditions. 

Drainage should be promoted before 
roads. 

Drainage as related to roads should 
be thoroughly explained. 

The cash system should replace the 
labor system. 

The farmer element should be 
taught that their roads can be bet- 
tered with the material and money at 
hand. 

Illustrations and facts should be 
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used that relate to that or similar lo- 
calities without taking them from Eu- 
rope or the older states in the east. 

The facts should be clearly brought 
out that good roads can be had in 
nearly all localities by sandwiching 
some local material, between good 
drainage and eternal vigilance in main- 
tenance.—(Address by John T. Stew- 
art, Agricultural Engineer, University 
of Minnesota.) 








The clearest, most briifaat, 

flickeriess, pure white light in the 

wortien dias better than gas or electricity)—and ne smoke, ao 
ze dirt, no bother, no danger—is had w ith the 


no grease, no 
“andy "* Gasol. ing em 
or the ‘‘ TRIUMPH” Inverted Individual Light—oft-times at a 


under cost of other methods of lighting. Many thousands of our 

1 Systems and “BRILLIANT” and “TRIUMPH” Individu- 

ai Inverted Lights are in use, and have been giving perfect sat- 

isfaction, for MANY YEARS. We are the pioneers in this business. 

Don’ truin the eyesight of yourself and your ebildrea (or drive 

away customers) with back-date, foul- gg smoky, gr 

kerosenelamps, in your home or store. At trifling expense, 

ou can replacethem with our sevonesgs and efficient Individual 
Inverted Lights or Lighting tems—costing ONLY ABOUT 
CENT PER NIGHT FOR EVERY 100-CANDLE-POWER 

LIGHT—and paying for themselves in a few months. 

vidual Inverted Lights require no tank er 

hollow wire, and can be imstanily placed (or 

changed) wherever needed. Our Lighting @ys- 

tems are simple, serviceable—easy to install, aod 

any child can eperate—suppl 3s much, or as 

little, light as needed. Write Sor Catalogue and 

ars (sent free, prepaid)—illustrating and 

deseribing these wonderful — and Lighting 

Write to-day. 





or postal. 








LLIA AS P CO., 
42.— STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








For mending harness, shoes, tents, awn- 


ings, pulley belts, carpets, saddles, buggy tops, 


dash boards or any heavy material. Stewart’s 


Automatic Awl 





is the only perfect sewing | 


awl. It takes a waxed thread and does the same 


work as any harness maker’s macine. It is an 

indispensable tool for farmers. Agents wanted, 

Sent prepaid, $1.25. Send at once for catalogue. 
STEWART-SKINNER CO. 

25 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
—_——————— THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 














Arranged according to location, reading from 


east to west. 
Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer, 


Cleveland, O., and 
(Rate 50c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Home and Farm, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Il. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 


180,000 $.80 .64 


100,000 .60 .45 
46,000 .25 .20 
85,006 .50 .50 
50,000 .30 .28 
60,000 .30 .27} 


Racine, Wis. 

lita Farmer, 140,000.60 55 
po Ry a 
a 50,000 .25 .25 
ee 30,000 .15 .13 


Denver, Colo. 





801,000 4.05 3.55 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields. 





For further information address 
George W. Herbert, 


Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Comfortable—Because— 
they fit you all over. 


Wear Longer—Because— 


they are cut full measure and are made 
from best grade Denims and other stand- 
ard fabrics, by expert operators. 


Gwocy 


Best Fitting Overalls 


are double stitched and reinforced at every 
point where extra strain comes. Buttons 
are securely fastened and will not come off 
or tear the cloth. Brody's self-adjusting 
buckle on the suspenders will not unfasten 
without the use of your hands and {s as easy 
to unbuckleas to buckle. The doublestrength 
elastic used in our suspenders make them 
more comfortable and avoids the strain on 
the goods. Ask your dealer for 


Brody Made Work Clothes 


See that the name Brody appears on every 
garment. If he cannot supply you, write 
ue and we will see that you are supplied. 

Ask for the Brody Free Style Book. 


F. BRODY & SONS 
312 Court Ave., Des Moines, fa. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afficted. No matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use“ VISIO” under our GU ARANTEE, 
we refunded If under directions It does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 


W810 Remedy Ass'n, Dept. K,1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, lil. 





























MINERAL 
HEAVE 







CURES 


Neclect appa 


Will Ruin 














Your Horse 
end today 
for only 8: iit PACKAGE 
Permanent or money refunded 
CURE $1 PACKACE 
Safe-Certain Write for See 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co. 
_400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA, 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 
AND ikDicEsTION CURE 
“dma, The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 

= 20 yearssale. Send for 

booklet, 











SAFE TO USE 
YINOILIGNOS LSag 


Makes the horse soseds stay sound 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Oh® 


KENDAL 


The third can 





— —e = for Spavin, 
Mt ingbo a 
\s aR, mal rs ot fan 
8 Ask d sta. 
‘ \ » rr tree 
~ ress 
\ \ > Dr. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY 
\ a Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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made of the best shale in America. Even 
ona full size. Red color. Made for lowa 
armers and crop insurance. 


PLATT TILE CO., Van Meter, lowa 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


FEEDING WESTERN LAMBS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is our thirteenth year feeding 
western lambs. Every year, with two 
exceptions, we purchased on the South 
Omaha market. These two years we 
bought in northwestern South Dakota 
and North Dakota. The lambs gener- 
ally purchased were of the Shropshire 
type. Where such could not be had, 
a cross of any of the Down breeds and 
Dorset were what we bought. We aim 
to purchase lambs weighing from 58 
to 62 pounds. One year, among other 
lambs, we purchased two cars of thick- 
hided, wrinkly necks. We bought them 
for 60c per hundredweight less than 
the other lambs, and we sold them 
for 85c per hundredweight less than 
our other lambs on the same day. The 
gain on these wrinkly necks was about 
three and one-half pounds more than 
on our other lambs, but our loss was 
five times greater. They were all fed 
together, so we had no means of know- 
ing whether the wrinkly necks con- 
sumed more or less grain than others; 
but we do know that we don’t want 
any more thick-hided wrinkly necks 
to feed. Would say to the beginner, 
don’t buy any lambs under 55 pounds 
weight. We have found the younger 
the lamb the harder to feed. We also 
have found it much easier to get lambs 
on feed when purchased in July or 
August than later on. We always turn 
our lambs right into the field. After 
we have had them one week. we start 
tnem on feed. Every lamb is driven 
to the troughs early in the morning, 
and every afternoon, about four 
o'clock, at the same time. For the be- 
ginner, we think it best to have a 
fence around his troughs to hold them 
in till through eating. When lambs 
are bought after the middle of Sep- 
tember, the first cold morning when 
they have access to the cornfield, they 
will go to eating corn. In a day or 
two you will find dead lambs laying 
over your field. Care must be taken 
to get them on shelled corn before this 
happens, and great care must be taken 
as to the amount of shelled corn they 
eat, as some will eat greedily, while 
others will not look at it for several 
days. Always feed them shelled corn 
morning and night, no matter if your 
lambs do run in the cornfield. If you 
see your lambs stretching or one off by 
himself standing, he has had too much 
grain and not enough of roughage. 
This occurs generally after a cold rain 
or a cold, windy day. Lambs which 
we buy in August are sold from the 
15th to the 20th of December. They 
should be fed from 100 to 120 days; 
and must be in good flesh when they 
are bought. Four hundred lambs are 
enough on a 160-acre farm. 

To the beginner, would say, “Don’t 
buy any lambs after the middle of 
September. Present prices of lambs 
are high. Clover hay is scarce, and 
corn will be a good price, and your loss 
would be considerably more than if 
bought earlier. If you have to depend 
on your hired hand to feed, leave them 
alone.” 

We fed over 1,000 lambs one winter, 
shipping the last in May. This was 
the only lot of lambs we ever fed that 
did not make us any money. Better 
let the othe fellow feed lambs through 
a bad winter. 

J. S. SMITH. 

Pocahontas County, lowa. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You are perfectly right in regard 
to the smooth roller. I have found 
that on hilly land the smooth roller is 
the greatest gully maker we can use, 
for it presses the soil in spots and 
leaves loose places for the water to 
get into and start a wash. I had a 
roller years ago made in Virginia. It 
was of two parts, to be used on the 
same axle. One was a smooth steel 
sectional roller and the other a series 
of fluted disks. I soon found that this 
was the roler I wanted, and the smooth 
roller was left in the tool house. The 
fluted disks cut into every crevice of 
the ground and chopped the clods fine 
and the soil looked after its passage as 
though a drill had gone through. Noth- 
ing packs the soil so well for wheat as 
this implement. It may differ from the 
disk roller you mention, but the prin- 
ciple is the same, independent rings 
working on a common axle. 


I have years ago tried the ten-hour 
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“e ‘ff The Best Nene 
Y Painting Joks 


Md tre Done in-the Faul® 
— 


yo can get better results 
yhen you paint your build- 
ings in the fall. The air is dry 
and so is the wood. This ena- 
bles the paint to adhere better, 
for it is moisture which causes 
blisters. 
an absence of insects and dust, so that the paint 
dries clean and smooth. 
Your house is well protected for winter, as the 
changes in temperature work no harm if the paint 


Pure White Lead 


(‘‘Dutch Bey Painter’? Trade-Mark) 
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Also in the fall there is 


‘just paint’’ isn’t sufficient. White- 
Jead it. White lead paint doesn’t crack or 
chip, and Jasts a very long time, wearing 
down uniformly. 


Look for the ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ on the keg 


Send for our “ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser” No, 
21. Also contains beautiful color pictures 
showing dainty color effects obtained with 
white lead paint. 


National Lead Compa 


An office in each of the following citiesz 
New York Boston 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Qocbhn T. Lewis & Bros, Co, 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead 4 Oil Co. 
Pitsburgh) 









Free, 





Poffalo Cincinnati 
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system on the farm, and except in cer- 
tain presses kept at it. I had a neigh- 
bor who insisted on his hands working 
from “sun to sun,” and he said that 
I was ruining the labor by letting them 
off at six o’clock. But the fact was 
that my men worked far better and did 
more in ten hours than his did. His 
hands would make all sorts of excuses 
for resting at the ends of the rows, 
going off to a spring for water, or 
standing to blow their team, or if not 
noticed, delibeartely waiting for the 
sun to go down. Taking the season 
through, I had more work done and 
better done than my neighbor, and I 
had a 1,200-acre farm that kept me as 
manager always on horseback, plan- 
ning it all over daily. It is not hard 
work that hurts, but worry and the 
effort to use every moment when some 
let-up would have made the work more 
effective. Men who have an hour or 
two off before sundown have time for 
some recreation aside from getting to 
bed, and they are fresher in the morn- 
ing, and such men are always ready in 
a pinch to put in overtime when it is 
absolutely necessary. 


It is an excellent practice to mow 
the stubble where clover has been 
grown, even if there is no sign of the 
clover blooming. Mow before the rag 
weeds get too rank and check their 
growth and prevent their smothering 
the young clover. 


Tell your Iowa correspondents that 
when the blister beetles come thickly 
on the potatoes or elsewhere, to take 
a cedar brush and drive them. I have 
driven them like a flock of sheep, and 
once started, they will keep on some- 
where else, and each one can keep up 
the drive and keep them on the go. I 
have driven them out of a potato field, 
and they did not come back, either. 


One of the best tile drain arrange- 
ments for watering stock which I ever 
saw was on the farm of Colonel E. R. 
McIver, near Darlington, South Caro- 





lina. He had a ten-acre lot that was 
a natural swampy basin, without any 
outlet—a bog, in fact.. In the bottom 
of the sink he constructed a cement 
basin with a rim high enough to keep 
cattle and hogs out of it. Tile crains 
led from all around, cutting the springs 
into this basin, and an overflow pipe, 
for which he had to dig a ditch six- 
teen feet deep, led through the rim of 
the basin to a creek below. The whole 
lot was set in Bermuda grass, and 
made the finest of standing summer 
pasture, and the water was always 
pure and clear. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
Maryland. 





SHEEP IN THE CORNFIELD. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I have a hundred-acre field of corn 
in which I sowed rape at the last cul- 
tivation. I would like to put a bunch 
of feeding sheep in this field about the 
first to the fifteenth of October, and 
pasture the rape and corn out togeth- 
er. Would this be as profitable as to 
husk the corn and feed the sheep in 
the usual way. My sole object is to 
fatten the sheep for market the cheap- 
est way. Alfalfa is worth $10 per ton. 
If this method of husking corn is ad- 
visable, how would be the best way 
to get the sheep started with least 
danger of loss. Range sheep to be 


used. 
R. H. T. MILLER. 





The plan suggested by our corre- 
spondent is entirely practical, and has 
been generally followed by many 
Iowa sheep feeders. The sheep will 
take some time to learn to eat the 
corn, and it is not likely that they will 


nearly clean up a hundred-acre field. 
Unless he has a large number of sheep 
he would probably do better to divide 
the field. If he has hogs to put in af- 
ter the sheep, they will clean up the 
corn, 
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Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS | 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Tra 
is pierced with a 


Ask your Dealer 
Insist on the V” 





A Gestienes To Every Beater 
A Warrant To Every Purchaser 


No other wagon wi!!! dare togive you a 5-year guar- 
antee. Why? Because other wagon makers 
t inte a Dry Kiln under 250 degrees 
heat for 60 days, then inte a wagon. 
“@reat Heavens !’—many of them can not keep 
the tires on over #0 days—once tire reset wheel is 
ruined. Many of other makes, tires loose before 
wagoniasold. Ask your dealer for a Cooper buggy 
also—best made—the standard for 66 years. 
Cooper wagon guaranteed torun lighter when loaded 
than any other. Cooper 38-inch wagon will 
haul more than 3% of other makes. Try 
it and see. We defy any factory to pro- 
duce such an amount equal to that in 
€eoper Ward of O14 Bone Dry Wacon 
Stock. Cooper Wagons, Buggies, Sieighs, Farm 
Trucks, Wagon Boxes. This answers the question 
why Cooper Wagons are cheaper than all others. 


A, A. Cooper Wagon & Buggy Co,, Dubuque, ta. 


RAS E29 


aevater) 

CRUSH (with or without 
shucks) and GRIND all kinds of small 
grain. Use Conical Shape Grinders, 


Different from all others. 





(Our Circular Tells Why.) 
rate. 10 Sizee— Lhe 
gon hp. p. One size for wind- ifs 
wheel use. 
M Also Make Sweep Grinders; 
both Geared and Plain. 
4.&. Bowsher Go. 
South Bend, Ind. 
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100 Second - Hand Wheels 

rahe were and models, $32 to $8 
at LE ACTOIY CLEARING SALE 
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a coaster REE Y rear wheels, 
sundries, Aad/ usual pries. Do not buy 
t our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


CYCLE CQ.., Dept. 4179 Chicago 


Are You Protected 
From Loss 


If valuable live stock should dle 

or be killed ~4 o- a Don't 

go anotberda 

1. & O. LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
of Crawfordsville, ind. 





ME 





(Costa only a few cents a day, yet protects you from 


hundreds of dollars loss. Prompt psymentof claims 
aranteed by €110,000 deposited with Indiana State 
maurance Department. No Sasessments. Tell us 
what you ought to have insured and we'll give you 
comprote ne tor tall t 
te nformation and rates. 
INDIANA & OHIO LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 
124 Main Street Crawfordsville, Indiana 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CON- 
SERVATION. 


Hon. Gifford Pinchot, in an address 
delivered on the last day of the Con- 
servation Congress, at St. Paul, laid 
down the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the conservation movement. 
We reproduce herewith a portion of 
this address: 

“When the conservation movement 
began to tell, it developed without de- 
lay that the one great obstacle to prac- 
tical progress lay in the political power 
of the special interests. Every effort 
to conserve any natural resource for 
the general welfare was met by the leg- 
islative agents of the men who wanted 
to exploit it for their private profit. 
The effort to get things done in con- 
servation taught us clearly, unmistak- 
ably, and with little delay, that so 
long as the political domination of the 
great business interests endures, their 
corrupt control of legislation will 
carry with it the monopolistic control 
of the natural resources also. This is 
what we face to-day, in the effort to 
apply conservation. 

“The fundamental principles of con- 
servation are few and simple. One of 
the first is this, that the natural re- 
sources and natural advantages belong 
to.all the people, and should be devel- 
oped, protected, and perpetuated di- 
rectly for the benefit of all the people, 
and not mainly for the profit of a few. 


“Another is that the natural re- 
sources still owned by the people 
which are necessaries of life, like coal 
and water power, should remain in 
public ownership and should be dis- 
posed of only under lease for limited 
periods, and with fair compensation 
to the public for the rights granted. 

“As to our waters, every stream 
should be made useful for every pur- 
pose in which it can be made to serve 
the public. The preparation of a broad 
plan is needed without delay for the 


development of our waterways for 
navigation, domestic supply, irriga- 
tion, drainage, and power. 

“Every power site now in state or 
federal control should be held so, and 
should be disposed of only under 
lease for a limited time and with fair 


compensation to the public. 

“In the development of our water- 
Ways, the co-operation of the states 
with the nation is essential for the 
general welfare. 

“As to our forests, all forests neces- 
sary for the public welfare should be 
in the public ownership, such as the 
national forests already in existence, 
the proposed Appalachian and White 
Mountain national forests, and the 
state forests of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin and other states. 

“The protection of forests against 
fire is the first duty in forestry of 
states and nation alike. The way to 
stop fires is to get men to them as 
soon as they begin. The maintenance 
and extension of a forest fire patrol 
by the nation, the states, and their 
subdivisions, and by associations of 
private citizens who own timber lands 
is absolutely necessary. 

“The protection of existing forests 
by wise use is the first step in forest- 
ry. Reforestation is the second. 

“Land bearing forests should be 
taxed annually on the land value 
alone, and the timber crop should be 
taxed when it is cut, so that private 
forestry may be encouraged. 

“The private ownership of forest 
land is a public trust, and the people 
have both the right and the duty to 
regulate the use of such lands in the 
general interest. 

“As to lands, every acre should be 
put to whatever use will make it most 
useful to all the people. 

“The fundamental object of our land 
policy should be the making and main- 
tenance of permanent, prosperous 
homes. Land monopoly and excessive 
holdings must not be tolerated. 

“Settlement must be encouraged by 
every legitimate means, on all the 
land that will support homes. Thus 
the tillable land in public ownership 
within and without the national for- 
ests should be disposed of in fee sim- 
ple to actual home-makers, but not to 
speculators. 

“The first and most needed thing 
to do for our cultivated lands is to 
preserve their fertility by preventing 
erosion. 

“The non-irrigable public grazing 
lands should be administered by the 
government in the interest of the 
small stockman and the homemaker, 
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This book has been earefully F 
compiled for us by the highest 

authorities on the subject. It 
is well worth 685.00 for it saves 
hundreds. But you couldn't buy 


ndling and cribbing wheat, oats 

riey, ear and shelled corn an 
other rains. On @ new granary 
orcrib it shows how to save $100 to 
@600. It contains the plans and 
costs of 9 different cribs and 
granaries. All illustrated 
and figured so you can't go 
wrong. Different styles and 
sizes ‘or all purposes, With 
this valuable Gift Book, 
that you could not buy at 
any price, we will send’ Tow 
qunplete catalog and 

4 on the money-making, 
EY yy | time-saving 

LITTLE GIANT PORTABLE 
GRAIN Sitvaron Send 
us your name and address 
on A postal, now. 


Bioomingtoa, Lil. 


the vinwent ben load. - all stored wi 
wagon is empty shift clutech—wagon comes down automatically 
—and you drive off for another load. The 


LITTLE GIANT caain “izvator 


ou to build cribs twice as high—save roofing, flooring and 
ave plenty of room to keep grain for your price. 


on Dump Jack—whichever is most convenient for you. Tilting 
er—has steel bottom and is easily raised perpendicular to 
allow wagon to —_ into position forunloading. Tight bottom 
for return chain 
head pomey oe: furnished 1 if desired. Send your name on pos 

or valuable book of crib plans and our catalog, 


it at any price. e@ want to send giving all information. 
eee ee curceoutforyon PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
the money-making methods of 138 McClum Street, 


re’s no hard work when you crib 
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$100 to $500 
On the Grain You 
Crib Besides the 
Work and Time 


our grain the 
” way. Drive your load right on the wagon 
ae clutch in gear, start horsepower or gaso- 
m rest. The grain to any height and 

thin a few minutes. 
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Power applied to elevator or te 


any grain carried k is saved. Over- 














lly SALE AT WRECKING PRICES 


Save 30 to 50 Ror cent. We bought 
led in pA Huron, containing 20,000 kegs of Wire Nails, 500 tons of Barbed Wire, many 
customers the benetit of 


the time to buy. 






roducts. We give 


our 
arbed Wire and Fencing is the best manufactured. 
3 quactionliy as good as you get from a priced dealers, 


hat dulled, but pole is not Sa 
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et Sa.2Se pak 
AS. 80 rods 
i heavily gal market 
sta eav vaniz 
ays Bin. Graduated Diamond Mesh Fe Fencin 
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Guarantee as to assort 







Railroad Spikes. per 100 lbs. 
Tha., $3.00; Mixed Rivets, per 100 lbs., 


beer in, ae - or in. Square Mesh &E 


fire’ ah y-) 


MIXED W WIRE Pualcs PER 


5,000 cegs “of Mixed Mixed Wire Nails that aro Fama sunt tat but are sold just as they come, no 
men er k oo. 
Regular Wire Nails: SD. per’ keg, $2.00; Boat yoy ‘per 100 Ibs., $1.50; 


$2.00. 
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Mixed iron assessment, new, per 
Phone Wire, per 100 1 lbs., $2.85. 














Ask for Our 1000-Page illustrated Free Catalog L. F. 510 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Shows everything from a needle to a loco- 
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until they can pass directly into the 
hands of actual settlers. 

“Rights to the surface of the public 
land should be separated from rights 
to the forests upon it, and the min- 
erals beneath it, and each should be 
held subject to separate disposal. The 


Timber and Stone Act should be re- 
pealed. 
“As to our minerals, those still re- 


maining in government ownership 
should not be sold, but should be 
leased upon terms favorable for their 
development up to the full require- 
ments of our people. Until legislation 
to this effect can be enacted, tempo- 
rary withdrawals of land containing 
coal, oil, gas, and phosphate rock, are 
required in order to prevent specula- 
tion and monopoly. 

“It is the clear duty of the federal 
government, as well as the states in 
their spheres, to provide, through in- 
vestigation, legislation and regulation, 
against loss of life and waste of min- 
eral resources in mining. The recent 
creation of a national bureau of mines 
makes a real advance in the right di- 
rection. 

“With regard to national efficiency, 
the maintenance of national and state 
conservation commissions is necessary 
to ascertain and make public the facts 
as to our natural resources. Such 
commissions supply the fundamental 


basis for co-operation between the 
nation and the states for the develop- 
ment and protection of the founda- 


tions of our prosperity. 

“A national health service is needed 
to act in co-operation with similar 
agencies within the states for the pur- 
pose of lengthening life, decreasing 
suffering, and promoting the vigor and 
efficiency of our people. 

“These are not all the things for 
which conservation stands, but they 
are some of the most important. 

“In the effort to conserve our nat- 
ural resources, we recognize that com- 
binations against the public welfare, 
which extend beyond state lines, can 
be met effectively only by agencies 
equally capable of operating across 
such boundaries. It is clear that the 
control of interstate commercial pow- 











er is possible only by the use of inter- 
state federal power. We are opposed 
to the extension of state jurisdiction 
at the expense of real control by the 
people over monopoly, as in the case 
of water power. 

“While I do not believe that 
state alone can carry out the conser- 
vation program in the face of inter- 
state attacks upon it, I do not fail to 
recognize the great and useful part 
which the states must play in this 
great movement for the permanent 
welfare of all our people. Also I ap- 
preciate now, as I have always done, 
that in much of the work ahead, co- 
operation between the states and the 
nation is an essential condition of 
success. But when I see the special 
interests attempting to take refuge 
behind the doctrine of states’ rights, 
I propose to speak out and say so. 

‘he principles enunciated in this 
short statement have all been repeat- 
edly presented to congress in the form 
of concrete bills, or embodied in action 
taken directly by the executive for the 
public welfare. Some of them have 
been enacted into law. Others remain 
to be embodied in legislation, both 
state and national. There is much 
hard fighting ahead, but the progress 
already made is certainly encourag- 
ing.” 


the 





WILLOW HEDGES. 

We are often asked what is the best 
way to get rid of a willow hedge. It 
should have been cut off in August, 
beeause, if cut then, it has but little 
opportunity to sprout; and for the fur- 
ther reason that if, after the valuable 
timber is taken off and the rest al 
lowed to remain in the hedge row until 
it is dry the next summer, it can be 
burned. There will then be compara- 
tively little trouble with that hedge 
afterwards. If sprouts grow uD 
through insufficient burning, then cut 
them off in August. : 

The same rule applies to brush i2 
the pastures. In the cut-over timber 
country, where one of the great aims 
of the farmer is to get rid of the brush, 
if cut in August it will seldom sprout 
and is easily kept down. 
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GRASS SAW-FLY IN WHEAT. 


An Ohio correspondent writes: 

“IT would like information about a 
small green bug that worked on our 
spring wheat. It is about the size of 
a small fly, has wings, but does not 
fy; instead it runs very fast and is 
very difficult to see. Its eggs are about 
the size of a chicken mite’s, and are 
brown in color. This fly cuts the 
wheat off close to the ground, just 
before it is ripe. So far as I have been 
able to observe, it works entirely upon 
spring wheat, never bothering winter 
wheat. What I would like to know is, 
Does this fly work on spring wheat 
exclusively, and will it live over and 
work on the crop next year? Would 
it be safe to sow winter wheat on 
ground adjoining that which was in 
cats this year? Does this fly come just 
once in a few years, or does it work as 
jong as wheat is grown on the same 
land?” 

The insect which is doing the dam- 
age is probably the grass saw-fly. This 
is a grass-green little insect, looking 
much like the ordinary house-fly, but 
slightly smaller in size. The fly lays 
its eggs in rows on the edges of the 
leaves of wheat. The eggs hatch into 
little worm-like larvae which eat the 
blades of wheat and sometimes cut the 
stalks in two. This insect is not very 
common, but in some sections of the 
country does considerable damage. 

After the larvae have become full- 
crown, shortly before the wheat is har- 
vested, they descend to the stubble 
and here pass the winter. It is this 
fact in the life history of the insect 
that gives us the easy method of de- 
stroying it. Deep fall plowing of wheat 
stubble puts the insects so deeply un- 
der ground that they are completely 
destroyed. This fact explains why 
winter wheat is so rarely affected with 
the saw-fly. Occasionally, however, a 
winter wheat field will be slightly af- 
fected because it adjoins an affected 
spring wheat field upon which the saw- 
fly works. Fall plowing is all that is 
necessary to keep the grass saw-fly 
completely in check. 





THE MISSION OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your paper of the 12th ult., in the 
article, “What Is the Mission of the 
Agricultural College?” you make the 
statement, “Not fifteen per cent of the 
craduates of high schools ever go to 
college of any kind, and much fewer 
eraduate; hence we have the anomaly 
of eighty-five per cent of the attend- 
ants at high schools studying subjects 
which they will have practically little 
use for in after life. Evidently there 
will need to be a change in this in the 
near future. The education of eighty- 
tiv. per cent of the boys and girls who 
enter high school must not be warped 
in order to accommodate professors in 
colleges who expect to get a pension 
as a result of the Carnegie founda- 
ion.” 

Allow me to correct your figures. In- 
stead of fifteen per cent of the gradu- 
ates of high schools going to college, 
nearly, or quite, thirty-three per cent 
in Iowa go to college. In 1906, the 
number of graduates from high schools 
in Iowa was 5,259. Of this number 
1,340 went to college that fall. This is 
Over twenty-five per cent, as you will 
see. Some do not go the first year af- 
ter they graduate, and go the second 
fall, and some stay out two years or 
€veh more, and then go. So that, af- 
ter an experience of ten years in the 
college work, I judge that something 
like thirty-three per cent of the gradu- 
ates of high school go on to college. 

This, however, at the best, is only 
one-third, and the situation which you 
flave mentioned in your article is one 
that has to be considered. We college 
men cannot or ought not to expect that 
the high school course should be ad- 
justed to suit the college conditions, 
regardless of the two-thirds who do 
not go to college, but finish their edu- 
cauion with the high school. This 
raises the question which comes to the 
‘ront and presses upon us for answer: 
whether we should not give credit for 
college entrance for studies that, in 
he past have had no credit, such, for 
cxample, as commercial, agricultural, 
far music studies, and manuai train- 
_It we adjust the course in the high 
"ckool or academy with reference to 
‘e student finishing his education at 
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this stage, and this course has been 
completed, he may then change his 
mind and want to go to college. If, 
therefore, he has taken a course which 
has contemplated his finisLing with 
the high school, and that course does 
not receive credit in a number of stud- 
ies for college entrance, and then he 
concludes to go to college, he is dis- 
couraged at the thought of going be- 
cause he cannot get full credit for his 
studies. We should encourage, if pos- 
sible, more education in every young 
person. Consequently I believe that 
these courses which are called more 
“practical” should be accredited for 
college entrance. This is the plan that 
we are following at Lenox College, 
both with reference to the agricultural, 
commercial and musical studies. 

I am pleased to note that our edu- 
cators are changing front upon 
this question to a considerable extent. 
For example, according to a report 
made in January, 1908, taking statis- 
tics from 123 colleges of first standing 
in the country, it was found that 58 
of the number had come to give credit 
for music. Regarding the tabulated 
statement of the report from these col- 
leges the following statement is made 
by the committee appointed to make 
the investigation: “The significance 
of this table is to be seen in the light 
of the fact that the replies of the vari- 
ous colleges are concerned only with 
the collegiate course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, or its equiv- 
alent—not with professional courses in 
music. In all, 58 colleges out of 123 
are recorded as granting credit for the 
study of music, either at entrance or 
during the course leading to a degree, 
or both. In addition, several colleges 
seem about to adopt credit in music; 
so that it may fairly be concluded, if 
the 123 colleges that have replied to 
the circular are to be taken as a cri- 
terion, that approximately one-half of 
the colleges in the country recognize 
the value of instruction in music suf- 
ficiently to grant credit in this sub- 
ject. This conclusion becomes the 
more striking when the fact is added 
that one-half the colleges that now 
grant credit in music toward the de- 
gree, have adopted this policy within 
a period of six years (two-fifths of 
them within four years), and that the 
majority of colleges that now grant 
entrance credit in music have taken 
this step within a period of three 
years.” 

The idea that the so-called “practical 
studies” have no disciplinary or educa- 
tional value is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. Of course we cannot grant 
college entrance to those who have fol- 
lowed too largely one line of study, to 
the exclusion of other subjects. The 
idea of the college course is that of 
breadth as well as height, which is the 
purpose of any education that is wor- 
thy of the name of higher education, 
but there is no reason why we 
should not give credit for the study of 
practical science as well as abstract 
science. There is no reason why we 
should have our boys and girls study 
about the kangaroo, the hippopotamus 
and the ant-eater and every other sort 
of animal in far-away jungles, and re- 
quire no scientific study or thought re- 
garding the domestic animals that we 
see every day. It may be well to study 
natural selection, but it is even more 
important and just as scientific to 
study that careful selection which we 
call breeding. 

E. E. REED. 

Lenox College, Iowa. 


Comment: The percentage of the 
graduates of high schools that go to 
college is given variously by the dif- 
ferent persons who have made some 
sort of an investigation. In the article 
above mentioned we aimed to strike 
an average. It no doubt differs in dif- 
ferent states.—Editor. 





PUT THE STRAW ON THE WHEAT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read the article in your issue 
of August 5th, “Burning Straw in Ili- 
nois.” I suggest that those who have 
old straw stacks and hay stack butts 
“to burn” spread: same out over their 
winter wheat ground. Spread thin and 
immediately after sowing or drilling 
in. This conserves moisture during 
the dry fall months and gives some 
protection to the plant in the winter. 
And it gives the straw back to the 
land. 


A. 8. GARRETSON. 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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When Guided By This Seal 


The most inexperienced farmer’s boy 
may purchase cement and know he 
is getting the best that money can buy 


Rat Proof Repair Proof 
Fire Proof ime Proof 









CHICAGO 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


It Is 


~ Sold 
“Cement by the 
on the 


Best 
Dealers 
the auklegmanslle tates Everywhere 


Makes the Most Economical Concrete 


The right protection 


You ought to have roofs made of the real, 
natural waterproofer—Trinidad Lake asphalt— 
for every building on your farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


1s made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. It doesn’t crack, rot, 
trust, or blow off; and it lasts longer than any other 
roofing. 

The Kant-leak Kleet insures against leaky seams. 
Does away with cement. Supplied with Genasco when 

















specified. 

_ Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Ask your dealer for 
Genasco, and look for the hemisphere trade-mark. Mineral or smooth surface. 
A written guarantee—if you think it necessary. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 

PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cr ( 6 Smooth-surface Ready Roofing 





Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated W ool Belg 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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The Corn Sheller That 
Breaks Every Record! 


For over half a century the Sandwich has set the pace in the design and construction 
of corn shelling machines. It has led inevery advance—every improvement. And today 
there are three times more Sandwich Shellers used than any other kind. 

Sandwich Shellers do faster and cleaner work and save more grain than any other sheller ever 
built. And there’s less strain, friction and wear on # Sandwich Sheller than on any other. 








54 Years the Leaders 


Made with heavier, stronger and more du- 
rable feeder chains than are used in any other 
sheller. Furnished with either swinging or 
straight pattern Extension F ers, a Quick 
Adjustment Spout Front, Revolving Wire 
Cob Rake, Tilting Steel Plate Elevator, Heavy 
Drive Chains, Solid Iron Sides and Tops where 
wear is greatest, and many other high-class features 
that are not found in other shellers. 


Write for Catalog 


The Sandwich is made in all styles and sizes. 
We have our own distributing organization 
and have branch houses and agencies all over 


the country. 
We also make Horse and Belt Power Hay 
Presses and Farm Grain Elevators. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 210 Main St., Sandwich, I. 
BRANCHES: Council Bluffs, lowa; Kansas City, Mo.; Peoria, Ill; Cedar Rapids, lowa (24) 
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* Hearts and Homes 


This depertment was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest two Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will mot be pubifshed. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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COCKROACHES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know if any one of 
your numerous readers could tell me 
how to get rid of the common cock- 
roaches. They are thick here in cup- 
boards.” 

A powder made by thoroughly mix- 
ing sweet chocolate and borax is said 
to be very effective against cockroach- 
es. The powder is simply spread over 
the pantry shelves, the roaches are at- 
tracted by the sweet chocolate, but in 
eating it get the borax also, and soon 
die. An even more effective roach 
food is made by mixing one to two 
per cent of phosphorous with flour 
paste and spreading the resulting 
paste on soft bread. The bread is scat- 
tered near where the roaches are 
thickest, attracts them, and kills all 
that eat thereof. Another remedy is to 
burn pyrethrum powder in infested 
rooms. The vapor is fatal to cock- 
roaches. 





AN IMPORTANT LESSON. 


Children receive numberless slight 
wounds unknown to their parents; 
rarely a month passes without the 
newspaper report of death from lock- 
jaw, caused by some trivial, neglected 
scratch or cut. Mothers should keep 
a bottle of disinfectant where the 
children can reach it, and teach them 
to immediately disinfect any break of 
the skin, no matter how trifling. The 
prick of a pin has been known to 
cause death. Teach them not to pick 
at a pimple without first cleansing 
the surface with peroxide, and disin- 
fecting the needle used; teach them 
to press a nail wound which does not 
bieed until bleeding ensues, and to 
very carefully disinfect it. Tell them 
if they “stub” their toes, or “bark” 
their knees or shins, that they must 
not pull their black stockings over it 
—that they must disinfect, and follow 
the disinfecting with the application 
of salve on a clean, white cloth before 
the stocking is pulled up. Keep simple 
remedies within their reach, tell them 
how to give this first aid, and insist 
that you be told of injuries as soon as 
possible. 





NOTES. 


The following letter was written by 
the’ wife of President James Garfield 
to her husband the first year he was 
in congress: 

“T am giad to tell you that out of 
all the toil and disappointments of the 
summer, I have risen up to a victory, 
that silence of thought since you were 
away has won for my spirit a triumph. 
I read something like this the other 
day: ‘There is no healthy thought 
without labor, and thought makes the 
labor happy.’ Perhaps this is the way 
I have been able to climb up higher. 
It eame to me this morning when I 
was making bread. I sald to myself, 
‘Here I am compelled, by an inevitable 
necessity, to make our bread this sum- 
mer; why not consider it a pleasant 
occupation and make it so by trying 
to see what perfect bread I can 
make?’ It seemed like an inspiration, 
and the whole of my life grew bright- 
er. The very sunshine seems flowing 
through my spirit tnto the white 
loaves, and now I believe that my 
table is furnished with better bread 
than ever before, and this truth, old 
as creation, seems just now to have 
become fully mine, that I need not be 
the shrinking slave of toil, but its 
regal master, making whatever I do 
yield its best fruits.” 


In 1794, a doctor by the name of 
Sylvester Graham, of Suffield, Con- 
necticut, began a crusade in favor of 
bread made from the whole wheat, or 
brown flour. From the books he 
wrote and the lectures he delivered 
on the virtues of this bread, the flour 
soon went by the name of Graham 
flour, and we still call for Graham 
flour to make Graham gems. 

, The best bread makers think of 
yeast as a substance with life, a sub- 
stance which requires favorable con- 
ditions for growth. “If we want yeast 
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to grow, we must provide the right 
kind of soil, sufficient moisture, and 
favorable temperature. After its work 
is done, the vitality of the yeast must 
be destroyed by heat.” Bread should 
be thoroughly baked, and cooled as 
rapidly as possible. In the laboratory, 
bread has been made from the yeast 
plants found in an underdone loaf of 
bread. 





AFFECTIONS OF THE JOINTS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A lady reader of this page of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has requested me to 
say something of “creaking joints,” 
and what can be done for the trouble. 
There may be several factors of caus- 
ation, but the more common one is 
synovitis, which is an inflammation of 
the membrane covering the joint. Usu- 
ally in such cases this membrane does 
not secrete enough fluid to lubricate 
the joint properly. At times the syno- 
vial membrane may become distended 
with clear serous fluid, and even may 
remain so for years. When a synovial 
inflammation has existed for some 
time the membrane becomes thick- 
ened in some parts, and in these mass- 
es cartilaginous tissue may form. 
Sometimes little pouch-like protru- 
sions escape from the joint surfaces, 
and these may extend along the mus- 
cles and other tissues where they give 
rise to a bursa-like swelling. It is in- 
variably in cases of chronic synovitis 
that these creaking or friction sounds 
occur. There is usually absence of 
acute inflammation, and as a rule the 
condition is not in a high degree pain- 
ful. It does not give trouble at night, 
as does rheumatism. Ther» is a cer- 
tain degree of weakness and stiffness 
in the joint, and in walking one has 
the sensation that the limb may sud- 
denly give way. Perhaps the best 
treatment is to wear a properly fitted 
elastic bandage with loose mesh dur- 
ing the day, while massage and alco- 
hol rubs may afford a modicum of re- 
lief. The treatment is local; medi- 
cine will do no good. 

Acute arthritis is a general inflam- 
mation of all the tissues of the joint, 
which causes it to become swollen, hot 
and painful. It very often accompan- 
ies rheumatic fever, although it may 
exist without the latter disease. The 
inflamed joint should be placed at ab- 
solute rest and cold wet cloths ap- 
plied. After the acute symptoms have 
abated, liniments and counter irrita- 
tion may be employed to overcome 
any swelling or stiffness that may ex- 
ist about the joint. The hot epsom 
salts solution is now very popular in 
painfal affections of both acute and 
chronic types. 

In chronic arthritis or joint inflam- 
mation we have a stubborn condition 
to deal with. When the trouble oc- 
curs in the young, there is usually con- 
stitutional disease or a blood dyscra- 
sia back of it, and this demands treat- 
ment. As to local treatment, much 
depends upon the stage of the disease 
—sometimes exercise, either active or 
passive, may be indicated; while at 
other times rest to the point of immo- 
bility is what the joint requires. These 
are matters to be determined by the 
family physician. There is one form 
of arthritis which grows from bad to 
worse, and no treatment has ever 
proven of value. It is known as rheu- 
matoid arthritis (although it is not a 
rheumatism proper) and the joints be- 
come knotty and shapeless, like the 
limbs of a gnarly oak. The joints be- 
come ankylosed or fixed, and the re- 
sulting deformity is extreme. This 
disease is perhaps associated with 
some degenerative changes in the 
spinal cord. 

W. T. MARRS, M. D.. 





THE FATHER. 


At a summer meeting of the Wal- 
nut Chapter, Daughters of Ceres, the 
general subject for discussion was 
The Home. The following paper was 
read by Mrs. Reuben Cook: 

The mother has long been the theme of 
poem and prose, as she well deserves to 
be, God bless her, but the father seems 
to be taken more as a matter of course. 

Why this should be I cannot under- 
stand, for surely his influence in the home 
is quite as important as the mother’s, if 
not more so. 

The father is the foundation of the 
home, and, as he is strong and honest, 
so is the home he builds. The family’s 
position will be just what the father’s 
character and ambition make it. If he 
is a gentleman at heart, refined, true and 
honest in every way, he and his family 
will associate with that kind of people. 

On him falls the responsibility of pro- 





viding for the family, but father likes 
that. How he delights in giving his loved 
ones not only the necessities of life, but 
all of the luxuries possible. What ambi- 
tions father has for the children! How 
he longs for them to be men and women 
who can do things worth while. There ts 
no sacrifice too great for him to make 
if it will help them to attain this end. 
If he has failed somewhat in realizing 
his own ambitions for himself, all the 
more reason why the children should be 
better equipped for life's battle, so they 
cannot fail. 

If mother or children are in trouble, 
how quickly they tell father about it; how 
sure they are of his sympathy, his love, 
and his sound judgment. Writers of 
poems and prose delight in picturing the 
stern, unforgiving father, but I am sure 
they are the exception rather than the 
rule. The father’s love is just as un- 
failing as the mother’s, and he will be 
quite as merciful to his chiidren’s mis- 
takes, and sometimes more so. He sees 
so many struggles of every kind that he 
has learned great sympathy for the one 
who is overcome at times, and has ac- 
quired a wonderful broadness from his 
contact with the world outside the home. 

Being not so constantly with the chil- 
dren as the mother is, gives him a clearer 
perception of them when he does see 
them. Often the father will be the first 
to notice the beginning of what might 
prove to be a serious fault. Sometimes 
the children will get to rather imposing 
on mother, as it seems to be human na- 
ture to impose upon those who love you 
best. Mother gets so used to doing for 
them that she hardly realizes when she 
is overdoing the matter. But father will 
soon see it, and then it has to be stopped. 
The father may impose on her a little bit 
himse!f at times, but he doesn’t intend 
to, and certainly will not let anyone elise 
do it, even their own children. 

There are some children who take 
father so much as a matter of course 
that they appear ungrateful and unappre- 
ciative. What a pity to not show him 
how much they love him, and their pride 
in him, while he is here with them. After 
all, it seems to be natural to take care of 
your own, but what shall we say of those 
men who, having been denied or lost 
children, can take some poor little home- 
less ones into their hearts and homes and 
give them the devotion and love they 
would give their own. Truly. these are 
fathers indeed, and surely there is a spe- 
cia! blessing jaid up for them. 

So here’s to the fathers. May they be 
given wisdom and strength to be even 
better ones than before, and may the 
mothers and children love and appreciate 
them as they should. 


REQUESTED RECIPES. 

Sauer Kraut: The way our grandmoth- 
ers made sauer kraut was to first secure 
a strong, clean barrel and a new spade. 
The cabbage was then looked over and 
washed as if for the table, and the heart 
carefully cut out. Then a layer of cab- 
bage went into the barrel, was chopped 
to the required degree of fineness, sprin- 
kled with salt as for the table, and the 
process repeated until the barrel was full, 
when a clean board, cut square, was 
placed on top of the kraut, and weighted 
down with a stone, the top of the barrel 
being then covered with a strong cloth. 
The kraut barrel was placed in a cool 
place, but where it would not freeze, as 
freezing would spoil it. The modern 
method calls for a meat or vegetable 
grinder instead of the spade. Early cab- 
bage is not used for kraut, for the rea- 
son that the early cabbage needs to be 
cared for in warm weather when there 
is a chance of the kraut spoiling. The 
best season for making kraut is the last 
of September or October. 

To Remove Grease Spots: To remove 
a grease spot either a solvent of grease 
may be applied or the spot removed by 
absorption. One should know the nature 
of the spot before attempting to remove 
it, as what will dissolve one spot might 
not dissolve another. Most of the soiv- 
ents of grease are inflammable. Grease 
spots may be removed with benzine, nap- 
tha, gasoline, ether, chloroform, turpen- 
tine or alcohol, but these should never 
be used near a light. Always put a thick 
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Fast Brown that is Fast 


Brown calico dress-goods 
are perfectly practical for 
wash-dresses if you use 


Simpson- 
Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


—fast to soap, light and 
perspiration. Because of 
their superior quality of 
cloth and color, and their 
many beautiful designs, 
Simpson - Eddystone 
Prints have been the stan- 
dard for over 65 years. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mig. Co. Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. $ Se 


FREE TUITION 


We will give TUITION absolutely FREE to the 
first student from each postoffice, to take any of the 
following courses: Teacher's Review, Short. 
hand, Kusiness or Preparatory. Special 
classes for teachers who failed in examination. 
Good board, $1.95 per week. Send for Free 
Catalocue today. Address 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA NORMAL COLLEGE 
955 College Street Austin, Minnesota 














pad of blotting paper or soft cloth under 
cloth to prevent the formation of a ring 
around the spot, which should be rubbed 
from the outside towards the center till 
dry. Fresh grease spots may be removed 
by placing over the spot a piece of clean 
blotting paper and pressing with a warm 
iron. French chalk moistened with nap- 
tha will sometimes remove spots. 


Scalloped Salmon: Drain off the oil 
from canned salmon, or the liquid from 
fresh, and pick the fish apart with two 
forks. Prepare the scallop in a dish in 
which it may be served. Butter this dish 
and alternate layers of salmon and cream 
sauce (with or without bread crumbs); 
a can of salmon will go farther and taste 
almost as well with the crumbs in the 
body of the dish). When the dish is full, 
sprinkle the top with bread or cracker 
crumbs and dot with butter. Bake till 
brown on top. 

Mayonnaise Dressing That Will Keep 
(prize recipe): Beat the yolks of four 
eggs till thick and lemon colored. In an- 
other dish mix one level tablespoon (or 
less) of dry mustard with a good table- 
spoon of sugar; also one-half teaspoon 
salt, one-eighth teaspoon pepper, one 
teaspoon butter, one tablespoon lemen 
juice, four tablespoons vinegar. Add this 
seasoning to the beaten yolks and set 
the dish in hot water on the stove. Stir 
till it thickens, and set away to cool. 
It keeps well in a cool place. Thin the 
portion tc be used with cream. 

A CORRESPONDENT. 

(Note.—Dressings or custards which 
combine eggs and milk or cream should 
not be kept over the day they are made 
as occasionally ptomaine poisoning de- 
velops in such mixtures. Day-old cream 
puffs have been known to cause illness 
and death.) 
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HEATS THE HOUSE 


by keeping up a steady circulation of pure, fresh, air, heated 
eto whatever temperature you want it. The radiator and hot air cham- 
bers in a GREEN COLONIAL are of large capacity, insuring the 
thorough heating of all the air before it enters the pipes. 
doors are large and double, giving ample room for big chunks of coal 
that keep fire from 24 to 60 hours. The grate is composed of four 
bars Operating independently; ashes at the sides can be dumped 
without interfering with the fire in center. The dome is high, giving 
a large combustion chamber, in which the gases can mix properly, 
insuring perfect combustion, with least fuel expenditure. 
___ Before you buy any furnace, see GREEN’S COLONIAL, examine 
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You will be convinced that it is the best constructed, most economical 
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School Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 2, 1910. Matthew, 25: 
1-10.) 

“Then shall the kingdom of heaven 
be likened unto ten virgins, who took 
their lamps and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom. (2) And five of them 
were foolish, and five were wise. (3) 
For the foolish, when they took their 
lamps, took no oil with them: (4) 
But the wise took oil in their vessels 
with their lamps. (5) Now while the 
bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered 
end slept. (6) But at midnight there 
is a ery, Behold, the bridegroom! 
Come ye forth to meet him. (7) Then 
all those virgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. (8) And the foolish said 
unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for 
our lamps are going out. (9) But the 
wise answered, saying, Peradventure 
there will not be enough for us and 
you: go ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves. (10) And 
while they went away to buy, the 
bridegroom came; and they that were 
ready went in with him to the mar- 
riage feast; and the door was shut. 
(11) Afterward came also the other 
virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to 
us. (12) But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, I know you 
not. (13) Watch therefore, for ye 
know not the day nor the hour.” 

To understand this parable we must 
notice carefully its setting. Jesus had 
left the temple forever. He had 
crossed the brook Kidron, ascended 
the Mount of Olives, and as He and 
His disciples sat down to rest, per- 
haps under the shade of an olive tree, 
by the wayside and directly opposite 
the temple, the disciples pointed out 
with admiration the massiveness and 
the glory of that building, now most 
likely glittering in its golden splendor 
in the rays of the setting sun. Jesus 
replies with all the strong emphasis 
of the double verily, “There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down.” The 
disciples asked in amazement, “When 
shall these things be? and what shall 
be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the world?” (Matthew, 24:2-3.) 
Jesus declines to tell them the time of 
His coming and of the end of the 
world, saying that this is a secret 
known to the Father only. He tells 
them that one sign of the destruction 
of the temple will be that Jerusalem 
will be invested with armies; but that 
His coming and the end of the world 
may be long delayed; that in the 
meantime many false Christs will ap- 
pear and deceive many; but that He 
certainly will come, and, therefore, 
that His church as a whole and the in- 
dividuals in particular must be ever 
on guard, ever watchful. He tells 
them often that His coming will be 
as sudden as it will be unexpected. 
The object of the parable is to illus- 
trate and impress upon their minds 
this teaching. 

The groundwork of this, as of all 
Christ’s parables, is very simple. It 
Was one of the marriage customs of 
the time for young girls, here called 
Virgins, to visit the bride and go forth 
with her in festal procession to meet 
the bridegroom. Here is a change in 
figure: The bridegroom has not been 
at home for a long time, has been far 
away, is expected that night, but it is 
Impossible to know the hour. The 
Virgins are to go forth to meet him 
and bring him with rejoicing to the 
heme of the bride. Ten was one of 


the sacred numbers of the Jews, and 
meant completion or fulness. It was 
a common saying in those times, 


“Count ten and then begin at once.” 
The ten virgins, therefore, seem to 
represent the visible church, all who 
profess to be the disciples of Jesus, 
and who are to watch for His coming. 
It is, we think, going too far to say 
that the term. “virgin” indicates that 
they were all sincere believers, and 
that therefore those who were not 
Watchful would be shut out, not from 
heavenly blessing but from millennial 
JOY; in other words, that they would 
be saved at last, but not allowed to 
share in the millennium. The mar- 


riage customs of the times required 
that the companions of the bride 





should be young maidens, as our cus- 
toms require the bridesmaids to be. 
These virgins were, in fact, the brides- 
maids. 

Five of these were wise, prudent, 
thoughtful; and knowing that the 
coming of the absent bridegroom 
might be delayed even until the hours 
of the early morning, they not only 
filled their lamps with oil, but took 


with them an ample supply. Five 
were foolish, thoughtless, and neg- 
lected this wise precaution. All of 


them waited long and patiently at the 
home of the bride, and finally nodded 
and fell asleep. In the darkness and 
silence of midnight a cry was raised, 
“Behold, the bridegroom! Come ye 
forth to meet him.” The wise soon 
had their lamps trimmed and supplied 
with fresh oil, and went on their joy- 
ous errand. The foolish found their 
lamps going out, and tried to borrow 
oil, but in vain, and started for the 
store to refill their lamps. When they 
returned to the bride’s home the door 
was shut, and the bridegroom refused 
to recognize them. In this parable 
the bridegroom is. plainly the coming 
Savior. The ten virgins represent the 
professed church, and the individual 
virgins the individual professors. The 
lesson of the parable is the necessity 
of preparedness in three respects— 
first, be prepared now; second, be 
prepared all the time; third, be pre- 
pared to go quickly and meet Christ 
when He comes. The parable cer- 
tainly teaches that all who profess to 
be Christians will not be prepared to 
meet Him at His coming, and will be 
shut out from all the joy. which that 
coming brings, whether that may be, 
as pre-millenarians believe, the joys 
peculiar to the millennium without ex- 
clusion from the joys of the future 
state, or whether it be as those who 
do not accept this belief, the eternal 
joy peculiar.to the heavenly state. 

It would be pressing the details of 
the parable too far to say that exactly 
one-half will be prepared and the oth- 
er half unprepared. The details of a 
parable are never expressed, else it 
would cease to be a parable. A para- 
ble is simply a story or illustration in- 
tended to press home one point only. 
That point in this case is the neces- 
sity of constant preparedness for the 
coming of Christ, whether that be at 
the death of the individual, or at the 
end of the world. It also teaches that 
the coming of Christ will be both sud- 
den and unexpected. Every time we 
observe the Lord’s Supper we profess 
faith in His coming. “Ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till he come.” 

We are now living in the kingdom 
of the absent King. The world is all 
wrong and will never be righted fully 
until He comes, whether in person or 
by the full manifested power of His 
Spirit in the hearts of men. It is not 
too much to say that He will not come 
merely at a time when He is not ex- 
pected, but in a way in which He is 
not expected, as, in fact, He did at 
His first coming to the Jews. They 
did not know or recognize their long- 
promised and long-expected Messiah. 
It may be so at His second coming. 
How He will come, He has never told 
us. Love always knows its own in 
whatever guise it comes. Those whose 
hearts were in sympathy with Divine 
things knew Him at His first coming; 
others did not; and it will perhaps be 
so at His second coming. 

The parable also teaches that there 
will be no time to make preparation 
for His coming after that coming is 
announced. It will be too late to hunt 
the preacher then. It is often too late 
now, when men who have lived un- 
Christian lives wish a Christian death 
and their friends are anxious for a 
Christian burial. 

The parable teaches also that the 
Christian life, of which light is al- 
ways the symbol, must ever be fed 
with fresh oil, the source of light, 
which here undoubtedly means the 
Holy Spirit. We pray during every re- 
vival for the outpouring of the Spirit, 
and we forget that the Spirit was 
poured out once for all on the day of 
Pentecost. What we need to pray is 
that our hearts may be opened to re- 
ceive the Spirit, which has once for all 
been bestowed upon the sons of men, 
The oil is here in the greatest abun- 
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A Word to Independent Buyers— 


The secret of getting the most for your money—in all stoves and ranges, including gas stoves 
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The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities, All partsare interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 
Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 7 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer's Prices 





turn in two rooms. 





Saves 50 PER CENT OF COST; 40 PER CENT OF FUEL 
Most Durable, Most Economical Furnace Sold 
Has a Perfect Ventilating System for every part of 
** RESIDENCE HEATING PLANT 


Hot air registers in five rooms, cold air re- 
40 in. Furnace, 20in. Fire 
Pot, 28 in. Combustion Chamber, 10,000 cubic 
ft. Heating Capacity. 

Special Price, $65.00 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 

One large hot air, two cold air registers. 54 
in. Furnace, 32 in. Fire Pot, 40 in. Combustion 
Chamber, 40,000 cubie ft. Heating Capacity. 

Special Price, 895.00 

Horizontal Furnaces with large doors or 
larger furnaces and more piping at propor- 
tionately low prices. 














Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 195 8th St., Waterloo, la. 














dance. It is ours to fill the Jamp and 
keep it filled, not on the Sabbath Day 
and in the church only, but on week- 
days and in our places of business and 
our amusements as well. We can 
never depend upon the lasting quality 
of first religious experiences ‘or emo- 
tions. Even as the children of Israel 
in the wilderness had to gather their 
manna day by day, we must live from 
day to day in communion with God, if 
we would be truly lights in the world 
and prepared to go forth to meet the 
bridegroom at His coming. 

The parable teaches further that we 
must provide our own oil and must 
not depend on the oil of others. No 
one, however well supplied, has oil to 
spare. It is all any man can do to 
keep his lamp trimmed and the light 
burning. The husband who thought 
to get to heaven on the strength of 
his wife’s devotion can not use her 
lamp and oil when the bridegroom 
comes. The son can not get to heaven 
on his father’s or mother’s religion. 
Neither will dollars or titles count 
when the bridegroom comes, whether 
that coming be at the hour of our 
own death or at His second coming. 





A tablet with perforated leaves is a 
convenience in the kitchen. Put a stout 
rubber band around and hang up by 
the band at the back. With the pencil 
thrust between the leaves above the 
snap, a note of articles to be bought, 
work to be done, or telephone mes- 
sages to be delivered is quickly made. 








tre Chautauqua Idea 


Don't read at random. Read a definite couree. 
Train your attention upon a group of related 
Topics. Learn about “‘Democratic England” 
this year—a reading set of magazine-teacher 
and four books, complete in itself. Fodr snch 
courses of the Chautauqua cycle, read inspare 
minutes, will give the coliege outlook, renew the 
early vision of liberal culture, bring that com- 
prehensive understanding of world movements 
which makes for personal efficiency. Course 
neither dificult nor expensive. Begin Now. 
For particulars address Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Box 110, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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“HARVESTING WITH A TRACTION 
ENGINE.” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The efficiency of a farmer’s equip- 
ment is determined by his ability to 
meet the crises of seed time and har- 
vest. In this section of the country 
there is much danger of serious rain- 
storms during the harvest season. 
There is also danger of rust ruining a 
field in a day. The man who is in a 
position to harvest a large acreage in 
a day, to cut his grain when it is in 
perfect condition, is fortunate in his 
business. My gas tractor solved this 
problem of quick and sure harvest 
very successfully for me this year. On 
my farm of 760 acres, I had about 500 
acres of small grain. 

I have two eight-foot right-hand cut 
binders. Two of my neighbors have 
six-foot right-hand cuts. By co-oper- 
ating with them and cutting their 
grain as well as my own, I was able to 
cut a swath of twenty-eight feet. I 
was able to cut their grain and mine 
when it was in the very best condi- 
tion. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


end to the lever by which the engine 
operator starts and stops his engine. 
Then the rope was run back through 
the line holders of each binder and 
fastened to the seat of the rear binder. 
All that was necessary to stop the en- 
gine was for the binder operator to 


grab hold of this rope and give it a | 


short, sharp jerk, then when ready to 
start again each of the binder oper- 
ators would give a signal, “All is well,” 
and the engineer would throw the 
clutch in igain. 

Right here I want to pay my re- 
spects to old machinery. One of the 
eight-foot binders was new this sea- 
son, the other was new in the season 
of 1909. The six-foot binders had been 
in the field from six to ten years. In 
only one instance was it necessary to 
tnrow one of the « ‘sht-foots out of the 
train, and that was because of a brok- 
en casting in the hitch attachment. 
The two old binders caused so much 
trouble that at no time was I able to 
run the four binders an entire day. 
However, I was able to operate four 
binders at least a half of every day, 


; using the three the rest of the time. 








The fuel and oil tanks on my engine 
held enough for an average day’s run, 
but when running an extra long day 
it is sometimes necessary to replenish 
these tanks before one quits. I re- 
quire this to be done at the noon hour. 
In other words, I require the filling 
and oiling, overhauling, etc., that can 
be done to the engine out of working 
hours to be done then. The engine 
operator must consider the care of his 
engine the same as the horse driver 
cunsiders the care of his horses. It 
is his share of the chores. 

I made no remarkable records in 
any one day’s run. There were two 
or three reasons for this. One was 
the presence of ditches in the fields. 
Twenty-five miles of tile were laid on 
my farm this season. This job was 
not completed until June 30th, and the 
ditches were not filled before harvest. 
Consequently most of the fields were 
cut up into small and irregular lands. 
Most of my fields were not large 
enough to furnish a full day’s run. 
Moreover, considerable trouble was 
experienced with those two prehistoric 
binders. 
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charged to any one individual job. For 
instance, while filling ditches this 
spring, when going from one field to 
another without load, the crank shaft 
in the engine was broken. It was 
found that the tensile strength of this 
crank shaft was not up to specifica- 
tion given by the foundry company 
furnishing the shaft. Consequently 
the shaft should be replaced by the 
foundry company and not charged up 
against the job of filling ditches. 
Again, if a bushing is worn out, it 
cannot be charged entirely to the in- 
dividual job or the individual day’s 
run in which the final collapse took 
place. For this reason I am inclined 
to believe that the fairest and best 
way is as I have outlined above. 
Taken all in all, my experiences in 
using an engine in harvesting were 
very satisfactory. But never again 
will I monkey with old second-hand 
machinery. Those two old binders 
made me lose almost a fourth of my 
time. When something went wrong 
with one of them, it was always a seri- 
ous something, the repair of which re- 
quired that the entire train be stopped. 






































The accompanying photograph will 
give some idea as to how these binders 
were hauled. A Minnesota firm puts 
out an attachment which makes it 
possible to haul a series of binders 
in this way. The attachment is sim- 
ple, but very effective and satisfac- 
tory. Each binder is equipped with a 
long tongue fastened to the framework 
just in front of the bull wheel and at 
the heel of the sickle bar. A stub 
tongue about two feet long works 
through this long tongue. The stub 
is fastened rigidly to the frame of the 
binder, whereas the long tongue is 
fastened by a king bolt at the rear end 
of the stub tongue. The worm gear 
fastened to the end of the stub tongue 
works through a threaded block on the 
long tongue. A series of rods and 
knuckle joints connects this worm 
screw with the steering crank in front 
of the binder seat. If the operator 
wishes to swing his binder farther to 
the right, he turns his crank. The 
worm gear forces the stub out to the 
right from the long tongue, thus 
throwing the grain wheel to the rear, 
which naturaily results in swinging 
the whole binder farther to the right. 
In a similar manner it can be swung 
to the left if desired. 

This makes it possible for the oper- 
ator of any one of the binders to take 
a full swath or none, as he may see 
fit. It also makes it possible to steer 
around a corner and leave no standing 
grain, or all the binders can be thrown 
directly behind the engine for travel- 
ing along a country road. In this way 
an engine can be made to haul as 
many binders at once as its strength 
will permit. My engine would have 
hauled two more small binders had I 
had them. Thus my equipment con- 
sisted in an engine and a man to drive 
it, and four binders, with a man on 
each binder. The entire time of the 
binder attendant in this way can be 
devoted to steering and watching the 
operation of his machine. 

I found it was necessary, in case 
something happened to one of the 
binders, to stop the entire train quick- 
ly. I accomplished this with, a piece 
of rope. This rope was tied“at one 





But I feel that it is a paying invest- 
ment to let the other man monkey with 
the old machinery. I have had my 
dose of it, and I don’t intend to try it 
again. 

When something happened to one 
of the binders, so that it was neces- 
sary to stop it to repair it, the oper- 
ator pulled the engine clutch out, and 
while he was fixing his binder the 
other operators would oil up all the 
binders and fill them with fresh twine. 
If something serious happened so that 
this binder would be out of commis- 
sion for some time, it was unhitched, 
thrown out of the train, the others 
hitched together, and the train start- 
ed. If it were only a slight repair or 
adjustment necessary which could be 
remedied while the engine was mov- 
ing, the operator of that binder could, 
if necessary, steer it over behind the 
one in front of him, and fix it. Then 
when ready, he could steer back into 
the grain again. 

To have run these binders as con- 
tinuously with horses as they were 
operated with the engine would have 
required two four-horse teams, so that 
horses could be changed in the middle 
of the forenoon and the afternoon as 
well as at noon. Even then, because 
of the heat, it would not have been 
possible to run any one of the binders 
as continuously with horses as was 
done with the engine. 

With an engine, one is able to get 
into the field in the morning as early 
as the weather will permit, and stay 
just as long at night as it is possible 
to operate. They need only stop a few 
minutes to oil and replenish the twine, 
a few minutes at noon and night to 

at. One doesn’t have to stop to let 
the engine cool off or get its breath. 
It doesn’t sweat or get out of wind. 
If the machinery is all in good work- 
ing order there need be only a few 
minutes lost during the day, the en- 
gine never growing tired. 

When cutting a swath twenty-eight 
feet wide, it didn’t take long to knock 
down a field of grain. One can almost 
see the field shrink and shrivel up till 
finally there isn’t a stalk of grain but 
what is in the bundle. 





Because of the size of my fields 
there were only one or two days when 
I was able to run an entire day with- 
out having to change from one field 
to another. The second day we oper- 
ated we had only three binders, two 
eights and one six. With these three 
binders I was able to cut fifty-two 
acres in a gross run of eight hours and 
fifty minutes. Because of a shower in 
the night we didn’t get started in the 
morning until ten minutes of nine; by 
six o'clock the field was done. The ex- 
pense of the day’s run is tabulated as 
follows: 


Gasoline, two gallons, at 13% 
cents F 
Distillate, fifty gallons, at 5 cents 2.50 
Lubricating oil, two gallons, at 

20 cents 
Labor of four men 
Board of men, at 57 cents... 
Depreciation 


Interest 


Total cost 
Cost per acre 


Depreciation and interest was figured 
on the following basis: Life of the 
engine, ten years; annual operation, 
200 days; original cost, $2,400. Last 
year I got considerable over 200 days’ 
use out of the engine. So far this year 
up to and including August Ist, I have 
worked this engine 120 days. Between 
now and winter I shall get, no doubt, 
at least 100 more days out of the en- 
gine. 

No repairs are charged in this day’s 
operation, as none were necessary; 
also, I believe it is not possible to 
make a proper charge for repairs 
against any one day’s run or any one 
job at the time. To make a proper 
assessment of cost for repairs, both in 
material and labor, I think the entire 
repair bill for the year should be de- 
termined and this divided pro rata 
among the many different jobs. In 
general the repair of an engine is 
made necessary by many different 
things extending over considerable 
time. In some instances a repair that 
cannot be entirely charged to continu- 
ous and lengthy run also cannot be 





And when one is using a traction en- 
gine for farm purposes you cannot af- 
ford to lose time. -When my twenty- 
two horse engine stands idle a total 
of one hour it is equal to laying idle a 
man and team for the entire day. If 
there is any time and place where 
time is money, it is harvesting with 
a traction engine and a train of 
binders. 
JAMES A. KING. 
Floyd County, Iowa 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


Mr. A. S. Cunningham writes: 

“I have been thinking of building a 
large cistern at my cattle and hog 
barn, which is 60x72 feet. I cannot go 
very deep on account of rocks. Would 
it do to make this cistern about thirty 
feet long and eight feet wide and eight 
feet in depth? How thick should the 
concrete sides be, and can there be an 
air pressure tank made from the con- 
crete to force water to the other build- 
ings and the house?” 

While a cistern of the shape indicat- 
ed will cost more, in proportion to the 
water contained, we see no reason why 
it cannot be built. Possibly some read- 
ers of the Farmer have constructed 
cisterns or tanks of this approximate 
side, and can contribute some informa- 
tion which will be helpful to Mr. Cun- 
ningham. We do not think it possible 
to construct an air pressure tank of 
concrete. These tanks are built of 
steel, and with especial reference to 
the pressure they are to stand. 





PASTURING SHEEP. 


An Iowa subscriber asks what it is 
worth per month to pasture sheep on 
good blue grass pasture. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had expert 
ence in this matter, or who know of 
pasture charges. It seems to be the 
custom to charge the same for 1,000 
pounds of sheep as for 1,000 pounds of 
cattle. While the sheep eat down the 
grass somewhat closer than other live 
stock, they are helpful in cleaning out 
many noxious weeds. 
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THOSE CHEAP EASTERN FARMS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a reader of your valuable paper 
1 was impressed by remarks on east- 
ern farms by Mr. Collingwood, in your 
jssue of August 26th. Having spent 
most of my life in the east, and being 
thoroughly familiar with eastern con- 
ditions, I fully agree that the writer 
has not stated too strongly the possi- 
bilities of these places. Certainly a 
new-comer will meet obstacles, wheth- 
er he comes from the west or else- 
where, and he would find difficulties 
in any other place, but, as Mr. Colling- 
wood says, “There are, without ques- 
tion, good opportunities in this east- 
ern land for any man who will take 
hold of it in a business-like way.” I 
live within the limits of the fourth 
city for size in the state of Connecti- 
cut, and where prices for produce ex- 
ceed those received in any other city 
in the east, in all probability, the pop- 
ulation having more than doubled it- 
self inside of ten years once, and in- 
creased 60 per cent since 1900. It is 
a great brass manufacturing center, 
with large and thrifty boroughs with- 
in five to eight miles in all directions, 
splendid roads, the best of school fa- 
cilities, churches, trolleys, and every- 
thing modern, progressive and grow- 
ing. Among other things desirable 
named by Mr. Collingwood, we have 
here the best of health, water and 
charming views. And still, with all 
the advantages of roads, markets and 
society, the price of farms, frequently 
with good buildings, is phenomenal. 
I know of places that will make the 
best of homes, that a man can buy so 
low that nearly all of his capital may 
be left in the bank. Of course things 
have to be fixed up in most instances, 
but a few hundreds make a large show- 
ing, where the place has been used for 
a home for many generations, as wells, 
etc., do not have to be started from 
bare land. 

Since beginning this, a friend has 
driven into the yard who began a dec- 
ade ago on 100 acres which he bought 
for $3,200, and boldly went in debt un- 
til he owed for this and stock about 
$4,000. “People looked askance at me,” 
he said, “but I felt the place had the 
making of a good farm, and I was not 
afraid of it, though it was run down 
for fair and had rows of brush thirty 
feet wide along the fences. I cleaned 
up things, and now can ride a sulky 
plow over all of my cultivable fields, 
but it took many hundreds of dollars, 
for I was blessed with tons and tons 
of boulders that had to be got out. No, 
I am not out of debt yet,” he said 
frankly. “I still owe $1,500, but it 
doesn’t scare me any, for I know what 
I can do, and I wouldn’t take $10,000 
for the place as it is now. I pay only 
five per cent interest, and am sure it 
earns me double this.” The man is 
not a big, husky fellow, has never been 
rugged, so his work has had to be 
hired very largely, and his success is 
really a triumph of intellect—of mind 
over matter. He keeps four and five 
men at work now, although there are 
those who still prophecy that he will 
fail. I am not among the number, 
however. It is some years since I first 
became acquainted with him, and he is 
One of those men who “have the ele- 
ments of success in them,” as some- 
body has aptly stated the case. You 
know, Mr. Editor, that there are men 
Who have no resource, pluck and grit. 
Such people do not want to tackle a 
farm east, west nor anywhere. 

Every Thursday morning this man 
drives a one-horse wagon into the city, 
five and one-half miles, with farm pro- 
duce and 150 to 200 pounds of prints 
in an iced case and sells it to consum- 
ers fer cash. He told me this morning 
that his load comes to nearly $100 
each week, and that he does not av- 
erage a loss of $3 for bad bills in a 
year. He began to farm with land so 
poor that he “could follow a mouse all 
— the fields and not lose sight of it 
eh geo time. Now he keeps forty 

of neat cattle besides work teams 
and sells twenty tons of timothy every 


pm Timothy is worth $25 per ton. 
. Single ton of it will buy quite a quan- 
tity of cottonseed meal. 


: What is true of lands near this city 
_ 18 true also of farms near other thrifty 
—_ here, and fifteen to twenty miles 

ag In fact, few places can be found 
asta New England that are fifteen 
po S from good centers of population 
— Most excellent dairy 
ote my railroacs can be bought for 
th 0 to $45 per acre, farms where 

© making of milk, butter and cream 
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or the raising of cows for sale can be 
conducted to real pecuniary advantage 
with but little money (comparatively) 
put into the investment, and a steady 
demand for the products at good 
prices. Cows sell readily for from 
$60 to $75. Most of these places are 
where the boys and girls may go and 
come daily, taking in good graded 
schools and high schools, and college 
life later, by a little management. 

After a long study of the reasons for 
the low prices asked for these places, 
I am convinced that much is due to 
the mixed conditions of country and 
city life as we see it here. Large towns 
and cities are near together all over 
the older parts of this eastern country, 
and the calls to other things besides 
the farm are uncommonly numerous. 
When we consider that agriculture 
has not been taught in the schools and 
almost everything pointing to urban 
existence is shown constantly, it is not 
to be wondered at that the young are 
eager to see and live in the cities and 
so often leave the old places to beg 
for buyers. Our boys and girls have 
not been shown the loveliness of coun- 
try life in the past as they will be in 
the future. They have had to go into 
the cities and get more or less of the 
smudge of city life before they could 
appreciate what we in the country 
“having eyes, see not,” most of the 
time. 

There is still another thing that has 
driven more than one fine lad away 
from the farm: It is the stupid habit 
that most of us have fallen into of 
condemning our climate as the most 
execrable under the sun, when the op- 
posite is actually the case. For we 
really have more fine, clear, delightful 
weather with less that is radically bad 
than almost any spot on the face of 
the globe. Why, it is a fact that if 
we experience a few days of zero 
weather or days when the mercury 
climbs up to 85, we are all so sur- 
prised that the thing is commented on 
in the public press and the oldest in- 
habitant cannot remember anything so 
bad for a generation, and we still 
grumble about our climate. Let us 
away with this habitual fault-finding, 
putting it out of sight along with other 
obsolete things in these modern days 
of grace, and let us own up that our 
air, our views, our privileges, are 
among the sweetest, among the great- 
est to be found on the earth anywhere, 
that our children may early learn to 
love, and not hate, their homes. After 
ten years of such wholesome and truth- 
ful conversation we shall see more con- 
tentment and no more cheap eastern 
farms for sale. 

HOLLISTER SAGE, 

Connecticut. 


Remarks: Mr. Sage merely hints 
at what is probably the most serious 
problem of the eastern farmer, the 
“mixed conditions of city and country 
life.” The nearby city not only “calls 
to other things beside the farm” in the 
form of occupation, but makes it al- 
most impossible to have any satisfac- 
tory form of social life in the country. 
To the farmer with a large family this 
is the most serious problem.—Editor. 








ALFALFA IN MARYLAND. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with great 
your recommendations in Wallaces’ 
Farmer for securing a stand of al- 
falfa in the humid regions, and heart- 
ily endorse the philosophy of your 
treatment of the soil in preparation 
for the crop. Experience, however, 
indicates that at least in this part of 
the country better results can be had 
by substituting common clover and 
cowpeas for the oats in your recom- 
mended rotation. Sow the common 
clover in the corn with the last work- 
ing, and to insure a stand it is well to 
cultivate both before and after seeding 
the clover, to secure a good seed bed 
for it and lightly cover the seed. Early 
in the following May, before the clo- 
ver comes in bloom, plow it down. 
Keep the soil well harrowed till the 
latter part of May and then drill in 
five pecks of New Era cowpeas per 
acre. About the twentieth of July, 
plow down the cowpeas, and, with 
roller and harrow, get the soil in good 
tilth and keep it so till the twentieth 
of August, when the alfalfa should be 
seeded. 

This practice accords in principle 
with your recommendation, and is bet- 
ter for us, in that the two legume 
crops, in addition to smothering out 
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A valuable catalogue sent free 





T is valuable to you because it tells 


facts about gasoline engines you 
should know. 


We have proved to thousands that an 





Olds Gasoline Engine 





is the best engine investment they could make. 


The 


catalogue was the first step—the engine always makes 


good. 


Write for it today. 


You are guaranteed against all 


repairs for one year. 
Investigate what the removable 


water 


jacket, the wonderful Seager mixer, and the 


absence of a gasoline pump, means to 


you. 


Seager Engine Works 


907 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan 
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AWARD piccticcoids 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS, 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT_OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT. MICH, U.S.A» 











An ideal automobile for the farmer. 


A splendid easy riding car with long wheel base, (103 inches) strong, powerful, yet simple, 2-cylin- 


der motor. Easy to drive and control, a splend 


id hill climber and a very sturdy car that will stand 


bad roads. When not needed for pleasure ean be converted into wagon bed for hauling to and from 
market.—Is equipped with Goodrich tires, side and tail lamps, horn, tools, tire repair kit and pump. 


Price $875 (wagon bed extra). 
sengercars. Prices from $725 to $1500. 
you investigate the Victor. 


Victor automobiles are made in all styles from runabouts to 5-pas- 
; If you want the best car for the money don’t buy any until 
Send for complete catalogue today. 


Victor Automobile Mfg. Co., 4250 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Useful in many other ways. 
highest agricultural authorities and used by 
10,000 practical farmers. 


your dealer, $4.00. 
where. Order today, or send for free 
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A boy can bind your corn-shocks as rapidly as 12 
men can set them up, can tie the base of stacks 


7 of small grain, preventing spreading while — 


finished. You save the wages of two men 


cut % off your twine bill. The 


improved National Corn-Shocker and Stack-Binder 


makes shocks evenly compressed on all sides. 
No chance to blow over or get wet inside. 


Endorsed by 
Sold under a money 
Express prepaid or thru 
Agts. wanted every- 


matter. 








weeds, supply a large amount of humus 
and nitrogen, both of which are apt 
to be deficient in our soils. 

If stable manure be available, top 
dress the corn ground with it after 
plowing (if very coarse, plow it un- 
der). The weed seeds in it will then 
be germinated and killed, and its fer- 
tilizing effects will be cumulative 
through making a larger growth of 
elover and peas. 

Incidentally, an application of lime 


and some form of inoculation seem to 
be indispensable to the successful 
growing of alfalfa in this state. 
W. T. L. TALIAFERRO, 
College Park, Maryland. 





ONLY 25 CENTS TO JANUARY 1, 1911. 


Wallaces’ Farmer will be sent to triat 
subscribers from the date order is re- 
eeived until January Ist next at the spe- 
cial introductory rate of only 25 cents. 
Stamps may be sent. Tell your friends 
and neighbors about this Jow trial rate. 
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RURAL CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 

Congerville, Woodford Co., Ill., has 
had nearly two years’ experience with 
a consolidated school. Three one-room 
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Cream Harvester will pay 
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3f schools were closed, by petition of , cer 
i ‘ : , - bigger yearly dividends than five 
seven-eighths of the voters. The . 
/ . , cows and no separator. 
« school site contains two acres, the be | FE L L A The more cows you own, the more you need an 





I H C Cream Harvester. The big profits in dairying 


modern brick building cost $8,000, site 
come from cream—not milk. An1I1H C gets all the cream 
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N and equipment $2,000, and $5,600 of i May A 9 5 ki 
: : ; —quality cream—while the fresh, warm skim-milk is a money- 
bo " were ssued. s -entr qu j ’ 
4 onds ere issued ‘This central B U Y A N semae when tell to entves. 
4 school has four recitation rooms, of- A cream separator is a necessity on the modern farm. It is 
ss fice, library, laboratory, basement play | | simply a question of Which Oneto buy. Thousands of progres- 
rooms, furnace heat, toilet rooms and sive farmers and dairymen, after the closest investigation of all 
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cloak rooms, and ventilation system styles, have chosen 


of air shafts—all this out in the coun- 


SEPARATOR 



















“4 try. There is a barn and two wagons, 

“ef and drivers are hired at $45 per 

a month. Three teachers are employed. ream arves ers 
A | Agriculture and domestic science are : 

. taught. The latter has increased the 

A girls’ interest in the kitchen work at There niust be some very good reasons. If you will look into the matter as closely 
3 home. as I H C owners have, you will find that IH C Cream Harvesters are the only ones 
| County Superintendent F. H. Doe- with dust- proof and milk- proof gearings. You will find in them the most perfect 
£ den says, “Our consolidated school, in straining device—insuring pure cream and skim-milk always. You will see that the 
of my opinion, has already been a great frame of an I H C is entirely protected from wear by bronze bushings at all points; that 
- blessing to the pupils and to the the I H C has largest shafts, bushings, and bearings; thatit has the safest, simplest, 


surest, and most economical oiling system; that the flexible top-bearing prevents vibra- 
tion and keeps the bowl steady, no matter how unevenly the power is applied. The 
crank is at just the right height for convenient turning and the supply can is so low 
that it does not require tiresome lifting. 

There are four sizes to choose from—350 Ibs. to 850 Ibs. capacity 
and two styles—the Bluebell, gear drive, and the Dairymaid, chain 
drive. Call on the I H C local dealer for complete information 
and catalogues, or write direct. 






patrons.” This year he wrote six 
questions to thirty-eight parents of the 
district, and received thirty-five re- 
plies, as follows: Twenty-two against 
four said it was no greater physical 
hardship for the children to be hauled 
in wagons than to walk to the old one- 
room school; twenty-two against six 
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said the morals of the children were 
better protected on the wagon than 
when they were walking to school; 
twenty-four against nine said the 
health of the children was better pro- 
tected in the consolidated building 
than in the old one-room school; twen- 
ty-four against five believed their chil- 
dren were receiving better training 
and were progressing more rapidly in 


the consolidated school; twenty-five 
against four reported that their chil- 
dren showed a greater interest in 


school work since they had been at- 
tending the consolidated school. 

On the average, eighty per cent of 
those expressing positive opinions be- 
lieved from experience that consoli- 
dation had brought about these five 
important features of improvement, 
and this is pretty good evidence. The 
others of the thirty-five replying either 
gave doubtful answers or did not an- 
swer the specific question. On the 
general question, twenty-eight of the 
thirty-five did not regret that the con- 
solidated school was established, and 
would not prefer to have their children 
return to the one-room school, four did 
regret the change, and three were 
doubtful; that is, practically eighty- 
five per cent of the positive opinions 
favored the central school. 

C. A. Daniels, clerk of the directors, 
wrote Superintendent Doeden recent- 
ly, saying: “This winter, with its deep 
snows, has especially shown the con- 
venience of the basement play rooms 
and toilet system. The wagons made 
their trips with surprising regularity 
and punctuality. Little tots two to 
four miles from school have not 
missed a single day. It is the prevail- 
ing sentiment among the patrons that 
their children are doing more thorough 
work than they did in the one-room 
schools, and the reason is plain: We 
are able to get a higher grade of 
teachers, and the teachers are able to 
do better work. The school being 
graded, each class has twenty-five to 
thirty minutes for its recitation, which 
is two to five times the length of the 
average class period in the one-room 
echool, with its twenty-five to thirty- 
five classes. The average daily at- 
tendance is about double that in the 
old one-room schools. The rooms are 
comfortably heated. The greater num- 
ber of pupils in a class creates a 
greater interest. 

“The greater regularity of attend- 
ance is due, we think, to the greater 
comfort afforded by the new building, 
the greater interest created in the 
school work and the transportation of 
many of the pupils. Our girls are tak- 
ing great interest in the domestic sci- 
ence class, and the pupils are getting 
a splendid start in vocal music.” 

Winnebago County, by the recent 
vote in Harlem township, is finally as- 
sured of its second consolidated 
school. There was a four-fifths vote 
in favor of a bond issue of $18,000, a 
new school building, and the purchase 
of two additional acres of site, mak- 
ing three acres in all. Three schools 
unite, and the new building will be 
placed at the Free Soil school, in the 
center of the consolidated district. 
Riley township, in McHenry County, 
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has been seriously and favorably agi- 
tating the consolidation of four or five 
schools.—Illinois Farmers’ Institute 
Bulletin. 





PERMANENT PASTURE IN 
KANSAS. 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“I am a close reader of your valued 
paper, and would thank you very much 
for some advice about a 480-acre farm 
I have just bought, sixty-five miles 
south of Kansas City, in Linn County, 
Kansas. This is mostly heavy, black, 
limestone, valley land, but no bottom 
or overflow, with some higher land 
that is lighter soil. This farm has been 
fifteen years, and is some- 
what rundown, and does not seem to 
be producing what it should. About 
200 acres is under the plow; balance 
in wild pasture and wild grass. I want 
to seed down some more for pasture 
and keep all the stock the place will 
carry. Timothy and clover seem to 
do fairly well there, but it is not a 
natural blue grass country. The crops 
this year are corn, wheat, oats and 
flax. Now I want to ask you a few 
questions: What would you sow for 
permanent pasture, and when? What 
would you do with the native pasture 
that is partly killed out in places from 
heavy pasturing? -Do you think Ken- 
tucky blue grass would do well here? 
How, when and where yould you sow 
Kentucky blue grass? Do you thing 
English blue grass would be more 
likely to succéed: if so, give time and 
method of seeding. Do you think al- 
falfa would be a success here, and 
would you sow in on the heavy black 
soil or on the higher and lighter soil? 
There seems to be none at present in 
this part of the country.” 

Answering the questions briefly: I 
would not recommend permanent pas- 
ture on land which can be used for 
other crops; prefer to use the pasture 
in rotation, for which purpose you may 
seed a combination of English blue 
grass, orchard grass, timothy and al- 
sike clover, sowing ten pounds each of 
the English grass and orchard grass 
and five pounds each of the timothy 
and clover. You may seed either early 
in the fall or early in the spring. On 
foul land, the grasses should be seed- 
ed in the fall, but clover had best be 
seeded in the spring. If the grasses 
are seeded in the fall, the clover may 
be seeded in the latter part of the win- 
ter or very early in the spring without 
covering. Rough land may well be left 
in native grass, and if the native 
grasses are partly killed out, they may 





be revived by manuring and disking 
and giving the pasture a rest for a 
year from continuous close grazing. 

Kentucky blue brass with white clo- 
ver succeeds fairly well in your sec- 
tion of the state, though it may not be 
so productive as the native grasses, ex- 
cept in favorable locations, such as the 
bottom lands, draws, etc. It may be 
well for you to seed a little Kentucky 
blue grass and white clover where the 
grass is killed out on the native pas- 
ture, and cover it with a disk and har- 
row as suggested above. Prefer to 
sow very early in the spring. 

English blue grass succeeds fairly 
well in your section of the state, but 
it should be used in combination with 
other grasses for pasture. This grass 
may be sowed either in the fall or 
spring; twenty to twenty-five pounds 
per acre is the usual amount to sow 
when the grass is sown alone. It may 
be sown with the drill or broadcast. 

Farmers have had considerable diffi- 
culty in securing stands of alfalfa in 
eastern Kansas. This may be in part 
due to unfavorable soil conditions; old 
lands are perhaps acid in character, 
and require limeing before alfalfa will 
grow successfully. Usually this land 
also requires manuring in order to 
start alfalfa. You will find these ques- 
tions more fully discussed in Bulletin 
No. 155, which is sent to those who 
ask for it. While I would advise that 
you try seeding alfalfa, on both types 
ot soil mentioned, yet you will doubt- 
less find timothy and clover safer and 
more profitable for general use in the 
production of hay and pasture, and 
clover will also be more useful to you 
as a rotation crop to improve the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

A. M. TEN EYCK. 

Kansas Experiment Station. 





TUBERCULOSIS IN STEERS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What protection do I have against 
tuberculosis when buying steers at the 
Sioux City markets this fall? Have 
steers shipped in from other states 
been examined for this disease, or 
must I have an examination made at 
my expense?” 

There is not a great deal of danger 
from tuberculosis when buying steers, 
especially those raised west of the 
Missouri river. The law does not re- 
quire an examination of steers, but 
only of breeding cattle. If our corre- 
spondent selects only thrifty steers, he 
need have very little fear of tubercu- 
losis when buying at Sioux City, espe- 
cially if he buys western steers. 
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The Anderson Water and Lightning 
Conductor accom) ishes the results of both water 
spouting and lightning rods with the one equipment 
and one cost. It gives positive protection against 
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Our readers are invited to contribute thetr ex - 
ence to this depertnient. Questions concerning dafry 
management will be cheerfully answered. 








CO-OPERATIVE CREAM SELLING. 


Down on the edge of the Ozark 
mountains in Missouri, there is an or- 
ganization known as the Ozark Dairy 
Association, which was formed by the 
dairy farmers of that section for the 
purpose of selling their cream to the 
best advantage. The association has 
about 400 members. There are a num- 
ber of different local associations, and 
the business of the general associa- 
tion is managed by an executive com- 
mittee composed of the president, the 
secretary of the general association, 
and one member from each of the local 
associations. This executive commit- 
tee negotiates with cream buyers and 
agrees on the price to be paid to the 
members of the Ozark Dairy Associa- 
tion for their cream. Contracts are 
made for three months, six months, or 
a year at a time. The price is based 
on the Elgin market for cream, and 
the contract this year provides that 
the members of the Ozark Association 
shall receive two and one-half cents 
less than the regular published price 
for butter fat at Elgin each week. Un- 
der the terms of the contract, the 
eream must test a certain percentage 
of butter fat and must be of proper 
grade. The secretary each week sends 
a notice to the members, giving them 
the price per pound of butter fat which 
they are to receive; and this is paid 
in cash by the cream buyer. When 
joining the association the member 
must pay a small admission fee and 
must sign an agreement binding him- 
self to sell all of his cream under the 
contract made by the executive com- 
mittee of the association. A member 
who violates this contract is expelled 
from the association and can be rein- 
stated only by payment of a heavy 
fine. 

Before this association was formed, 
the farmers in that section were being 
paid from 4 to 7 cents a pound less for 
butter fat than Elgin prices. After the 
association got into working order the 
price was gradually increased until it 
has reached two and one-half cents 
below Elgin prices. The business of 
the association is constantly increas- 
ing. While the eream buyers are pay- 
ing more for the cream than before the 
association was organized, they are 
under no expense for soliciting, and 
they are certain of a definite amount 
of cream throughout the year. The 
humber of cows being kept by the 
members of the association is con- 
stantly increasing, and the association 
is gradually being extended. 





BRAINS IN MILKING COWS. 


Milking cows on pasture in the 
Spring, summer and fall is simply a 
matter of taking them up night and 
Morning, milking them, and turning 
ihem out to eat more grass to make 
more milk. Seemingly, the one abil- 
ity which the dairyman needs in the 
summer-time is the capacity to with- 
stand the irksomeness of work which 
must be done regularly every night 
and morning—the milking of the cows 
and the care of the products, whether 
Wwhoie milk, cream or butter. Dairying 
during the pasture months is largely 
pure mechanical labor. Opportunities 
for the use of gray matter are few and 
far between. In the short pasture 
months of July and August, it is true, 
foresight might have been used to pro- 
vide either green soiling crops or sum- 
mer silage. Nevertheless, while dairy- 
img on pasture is very simple and 
mainly <2 matter of mere work, there 
are many chances to use brains in or- 
der to secure larger profits next win- 
ter. Weeding out the poor cows should 
hever let up for a moment. We must 
Weigh and test the milk at least once 
@ month, sell the robber cows merci- 
lessly, bring up carefully the heifer 
calves from the high producers, and 
keep our eyes open for good cows in 
the Surrounding neighborhood. 

We can be thinking over now in a 
poop way the composition of the win- 
the ge Of course the man with 
yaa © who can feed twenty-five or 
the ; pounds of succulence every day 
poh oe winter, has an advantage 
ined es a Coren which it is very 
enpetes Pate ctygney a Mea by the most 
shall we f an ay feeding. What 

eed for roughage this fail? 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Alfalfa hay is the very best there is. 
Clover hay comes in a close second. 
Feeding timothy hay to dairy cows this 
winter will not be justifiable in one 
case in a thousand. Even at equal 
prices, pound for pound, either corn 
stover or oat straw are very nearly 
equal to timothy for dairy cows. 

As far as the grain ration is con- 
cerned, corn must, in most cases, form 
the major part in the corn belt. But 
protein foods must be bought with 
which to balance it, such as bran, oil 
meal, cotton seed meal, gluten feed, 
etc. 

Now is the time for the thoughtful 
dairyman to think about the winter ra- 
tion, ascertain prices of suitable by- 
products which can be used to balance 
the corn, and contract for such as he 
can use to the best advantage. Food 
stuffs are likely to advance in price 
as winter approaches. 





COW WITH INFLAMMATION OF 
MOUTH AND LEGS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have a valued milch cow which 
has been in apparently perfect health 
until three days ago, when I noticed 
that she was stiff and a little lame in 
her fore feet. Yesterday she would 
not eat, and on examination I found 
her nose and upper lips swollen and 
the inside of her mouth sore. She can 
only eat tender food, such as alfalfa, 
etc. She has been running on blue- 
grass pasture, with a feed of corn fod- 
der and alfalfa hay in the evening.” 

The disease affecting our corre- 
spondent’s milch cow is probably my- 
cotic stomatitis. This is not as bad as 
it sounds. The cause is probably fun- 
gus or mold plants, which grow in the 
forage which the cattle eat. The dis- 
ease affects cattle of all ages, but es- 
pecially milch cows on pasture in the 
early fall after a dry season. The 
mucous membrane of the mouth be- 
comes inflamed, the feet become sore, 
and later the udder and teats may de- 
Affected animals 
show lack of appetite and the temper- 
ature rises. 

The disease is not a serious one, 
but may prove fatal in some cases if 
treatment is not given. The first 
thing to do is to place affected ani- 
mals by themselves and feed them on 
tender, nutritious food, such as bran 
mashes, ground feed and alfaifa hay. It 
is a good plan to keep clear, cool wa- 
ter before the animals all of the time, 
in which they can rinse their mouths. 
The next and most important thing to 
do is to wash out the mouths every 
day with a two per cent solution of 
carbolic acid or of creolin, or a solu- 
tion of hydrogen peroxide, one part 
to two parts of water. After the sores 
have been washed out with this anti- 
septic, a half tablespoonful of borax 
should be placed on them. The sores 
on the feet may be treated in much 
the same way as the sores in the 
mouth, but after they have been dis- 
infected by washing with a two per 
cent solution of creolin or carbolic 
acid, it is a good plan to follow with 
of carbolized vaseline. 
Affected animals should soon recover 
under this treatment. 


SOILING CROPS. 


One experiment station recommends 
the following method as a successful 
one in furnishing green food to help 
out the barren pastures of late sum- 
mer. Plant in the spring for every 
twenty cows two acres of oats and 
field peas, one acre of millet and two 
of corn. The oats and peas can be 
cut and fed to the cows for ten days 
during late July and early August; 
then the millet will be ready to cut, 
and should furnish green food for ten 
days during the middle of August. By 
that time the two acres of corn can 
be cut to advantage, and will furnish 
succulence during the last of August 
and the first of September. A three- 
acre patch of second growth clover 
should furnish all necessary green 
stuff till the first of October. By that 
time the silo will be filled and the 
cows may have an abundance of suc- 
culence till luxuriant spring pastures 
come on. 

It is claimed as a result of actual 
experiment that one acre of ground in 
soiling crops will produce nearly three 
times as much milk and butter as will 
an acre of pasture. 

The corn belt dairyman will object 
strenuously to using soiling crops on 
account of the bother of cutting and 
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ing separator manufac- 


turers that it may seen difficult to decide which machine will give 
you the best service. 
Here is just one fact that it will pay you to keep in mind 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


are used exclusively by 98% of the world’s creameries. 

There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAVAL 
than the fact that the men who make the separation of milk a 
business use the DE LAVAL to the practical exclusion of all 


other separators. 


The more you come te know about cream sepa- 
rators the better you will understand the superi- 


erity of the DE LAVAL. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


(65-167 Brosaoway 
NEW YORK 


178-177 Witiam Sraeer 
MONTREAL 


42 E. Mavison Staest 
CHICAGO 


4 & 16 Princess Staeer 
WINNIPEG SEATTLE 


Daum & Sacramento 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 Western Avenua 
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our Cows Need Comtort 


Give it to them with Lewden’s Sanitary 

You will be repaid over and over by the increaseof both quanti 
ped of milk and the satisfaction of having a barn equi 

the most economical, and up-to-date sanitary barn equipment made. 
Louden’s Steel Stalls are madeottubularstec!. Simple, strong and 
practically indestructible. 


time. 


cement or wooden floors, 

s St are the perfect stanchions, affording the cow 

almost the same freedom when feeding or sleeping as if free, yet 
il 


keeps them 
with gloved 


Louden Equipment when desired, adds greatly to the ap end 
durability of the equipment. It ie a perfect coati ? 
the best preventative of corrosi 7. fied by op Ips — 
— is a espestee pe ordi 8. 
n en oreequ r save you d 
pont, ‘ oesonneree pat LOUDEM Qua TY Tin your = at 
$, ex > 
——)) ~ > — ——— h inferior equipment. rite for catalog 


=> LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 608 Broadway Fairfield, Ia. 


hey efford ample ventilation, light and perfect sanitation. 
They have no flat surfaces to catch and hold aire Made for either 


eg lined up stalltimes. Catch is 
and, yet iscompletely ‘‘cow proof.’” Made entirely 
steel, No wood to 


The Louden Electro Galvanizi 





Once installed they are there for a life- 


easily ome 
rv dirt,—no sharp corners to injure cows, 
ing Process with which we finish 


jon known, applied by 


money saviug barn equipment, 

















hauling every day. But the eastern 
dairymen who.use soiling crops on in- 
tensively cultivated land claim that 
they pay. Western land has now 
reached a value which makes more in- 
tensive farming necessary. This year 
has demonstrated the value of soiling 
crops and the summer silo. We sug- 
gest that our readers, and especially 
those on small farms, do some serious 
thinking on this subject of soiling as 
a supplement to the pasture. 





BEAUTY IS SKIN DEEP. 


Professor Spillman, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, has been doing farm 
survey work for the United States 
government. He told the students of 
the Graduate school this summer that 
it is impossible to tell which farm is 
making the money by the external ap- 
pearances. For instance, he asked his 
men, who are going from house to 
house, getting figures on how much 
money each farmer made, to estimate, 
before they found anything concerning 
the profits made by it, whether the 
farm should go in the first, second, 
third or fourth class. This was done 
on a great many farms. The result 
was the conclusion that there is abso- 
lutely no relation between the appear- 
ances of a place and the profits ob- 
tained from it. 

It is probably true that owners of 
many places with fine buildings and 
good fences may have put an undue 
proportion of money into improve- 
ments, and so cut their profits down. 





While this may be true, yet we believe 
that the satisfaction derived from a 
well-kept place will far more than com- 
pensate for any loss resulting from a 
disproportionate investment of capital. 


Figures Tell Which 
is the Right Breed 


A magoremoer of Jersey Cows 
have been tested for a year by 
supervisors from the State Ag- 
ricultural Experimentstations. 

Including all ages, these 
cows averaged more than 7911 
Ibs. milk and 500 Ibs. butter 
each. Mature cows average 
more than 9441 Ibs. milk and 
597 Ibs. butter each. 

Compare this yield ofJerseys 
with the average production of 
ordinary dairy cows in the 
U. S., which is about 3500 Ibs. 
milk and 165 lbs. butter. 

It costs no more to produce 
500 Ibs. butter from the right 
kind of cow than 165 Ibs. from 
the wrong kind. 


The Jersey is 
the Profit Maker 


More facts about the Jersey 
may be had by writing to 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
8 W. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
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WESTERN CANADA’S 
1910CROPS 


Wheat Yield In Many Dis- 
tricts Will be from 25 to 
35 Bushels Per Acre 





increasing. No tion in num- 
vere pols from Dnited Btates, 
Wonderfu ona remain 
for those who intend making 
Canada their home. New districts 
being opened wh for settlement. 
Many farmers will net, this year, $10 to $15 per acre 
from their wheat crop. All_the advantages of old 
eettied countries are there. Good school churches, 
eplendid markets, excellent railway facilities. Beo 
the ain exhibits at the different State and some of 
the County fairs. Letters similar to the following 
are received every day, testifying to satisfactory con- 
ditions; «ther districts are as favorably spoken of: 


They Sent for Their Son 


Maidstone, Sask., Canada, August 5, 1910. 
My parents came here from Cedar Falls, Iowa, four 
years ago and were so well pleased with this country 
they sent to Coeur d'Alene for me. bave taken up 
# homestead near them, and am pertestts entistied to 
etop bere. LEONARD DOUGLAS. 





Wants Settlers’ Rate for His Stock 
Stettler, Alberta, July 31, 1910. 

Well, I got up here from Forest City, Lowa, last 
epring in good shape with the etock and everything. 
Now, 1 heave got two boys back in lowa yet, and I am 
going back there now seon to get them and another 
car up bere this fail. What I would like to know is, 
if there is any chance to get a cheap rate back aguin, 
and when we return to Gonads i will call .t your 
efice fox our certuicates 


Yours traly, H. A. WIE. 





Will Make His Home in Canada 
Brainerd, Minn., Auguet 1, 1910. 
I am going to Canada a week from today and in- 
tend to make my home there. My husband has been 
there six weeks and is well pleased with the country, 
so he wants me to come #s s00n 4s possible. He filed 
on a claim near Landis, Sask., and by his description 
f it it must be a pretty place. y brother-in-law, 
har Frank J. Zimmer, lives there and it was through 
im that we decided to locate in Cunada. 


ours truly, 
MRS. RICHARD HENRY EBINGER. 





fend for literature and ask the loca! Canadian Gov- 
ans Agents for Excursion Kates, best districts ip 
which to locate, and when to go. 


M. V. Bennett 
Bee Bidg., Omuha, Neb. 
>. T. Holmes 
315 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Quest of the Impossible 


Are you looking for the impossible—the bargainso 
good, 80 sure a cinch that you will never find it? The 
man who takes advantage of a fair, legitimate prop- 
Osition, sets in earning dividends tn a live and lively 
way, realizes the benefit that the seeker after the 
impossible imagines he may attain if he walts long 
enough. One gets bis in the bank, the other has it 
in bis mind, that's the difference. Don't wait forthe 
impossible. Embrace some of the good opportunt- 
ties that come to you so often. Here ts a good one. 
Colorado irrigated land where ft is never too wet or 
too dry. On it crops are sure, euccess certain. We 
have rich land and plenty of water. Our markets, 
railroad fac!lities, climate, schools and churches are 
the best. Our lands are cheap and terms easy. Let 
us tell you all aboutit. Send for our beautiful liter- 
ature. Write now to The Fountain Valley 
Land and Irrigation Co., 519 Exchange 
Bank Bidg,, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


IOWA FARMS 


Fine farm of 480 acres, adjoining good town in 
Dickinson county. Has large set improvements. 
Fine rolling surface. Nearly all tiled—every acre 
corn land. Fenced and cross fenced. Two fine 
wells and windmills. Price $106 per acre. Terms 
easy. 

Elegant tract of 1800 acres, adjoining good town 
in Dickinson county. Nearly all thoroughly tiled. 
Land situated on the state divide. Has same soil 
and subsoil as the famous Sac county corn land. 
Five miles from Estherville, a town of 4000. Can 
be divided into 3 or4 farms. Price $100 an acre 
Terws easy. 


The Bradford Co. 
Storm Lake or Estherville, lowa 


FRUIT GROWING PAYS 
BIG MONEY IN COLORADO 


We are opening up a new fruit section in eouth- 
western Colorado. We have as good frult, vege- 
table, grain and hay eo!l and the best water sup. 
biy of any ecction In the state. Colorado apples 
sell abead of any others, also is the most certain 
of a crop one year with another. Our climate 
mosthealthful. cures malaria, asthma, hay fever, 
catarrab and all throat and lung trouble. Here 
is where you can live healthy. wealtby and happy. 
Non-residents can invest in fruit tracts and make 
big money. Ask for our booklet 


OXFORD LAND & TOWNSITE COMPANY, 
Oxford, Colorado, or Cedar | Rapids, lowa. 


LAND BARGAINS IN EMMET AND 
DICKINSON COUNTY, IOWA 


140 acres improved, @89 00 an acre. 
240 acres [mproved, @90 00 an acre. 
185 acres improved, @77 50 an acre. 
4) acres improved, #67.50 an acre. 
+O acres [mproved, 680 (0 an acre, 
160 acres unimproved, $50.00 an acre. 
#0 acres unimproved, $62.50 an acre. 
This is only a few of the bargatna we have on our 
Niet. For further particulars, call on or write 


PERSON-PITCHER LAND CO,, Estherville, lowa 


Local representative wanted in every town. 


3 Farms for Sale 


in South Central iowa 


One hundred and e!xty acres, three miles from Ry. 
Station; cvod improvements. Two hundred and 
forty acres, two miles from Ry. station; fenced: 
plenty of water; no buildings. One bundred and 
twenty acres. twomlles from Ry. station; good tm- 
provements. This land must be sold toclose an estate. 


C. B. McDONOUGH, Woodburn, lowa 


CALIFORNIA 


ried Pruits, Cenned Fruits, Nute, Honey. Delivered 

ve to your railway station. Write f 1 

CALIFORNIA PRUIT PRODUCTS GO. 
VE. 3 

















CoLron, CaLivonnia 











ALFALFA. .IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For several years I have been dis- 
cussing alfalfa at the Pennsylvania 
institutes. I have been growing it 
with varied success for six years, and 
am much pleased with it. Eventually 
it will solve the feeding problem for 
the American farmer. It has already 
done so for those that have cultivated 


it intelligently, and stuck to it. Others 
more easily discouraged have not con- 
tinued long enough to honestly expect 
success. 

Last winter my field of labor was in 
the southeastern part of Pennsylvania, 
and | was surprised at the consensus 
of opinion concerning the growing of 
alfalfa. The great majority looked on 
it as a new plant, and yet it is old as 
civilization. They were also thorough- 
ly convinced that it could not be grown 
in their locality; that it was a waste 
of raw material to even try it; that 
the soil and climatic conditions were 
not adapted to it; that many had tried 
it and it was a dismal failure. Many 
of them so expressed themselves be- 
fore the institutes. 

Imagine their chagrin, when at al- 
most every institute some painstaking 
and studious farmer would tell his 
story of its successful growth; how 
by applying lime on good soil, fairly 
well adapted to its wants, by thorough 
preparation of the seed bed, and ap- 
plication of manure and fertilizers, he 
had gotten a good stand and was high- 
ly pleased with the results. Frequent 
failures were reported, but the second 
attempt always brought the answer, 
especially when tried on the same plat 
of ground. 


This, in brief is the history of the | 


discussion at many of our institutes. 
The interest in its culture is growing 
rapidly. People are looking for infor- 
mation and facts concerning its life 
history and value. In my own locality 
the farmers are becoming more deeply 
interested and are sowing small plats 
in an experimental way. The time is 
near when alfalfa will be part of the 
rotation just as is medium clover at 
present. 

Last winter I met a dairyman near 
Philadelphia, who was buying alfalfa 
hay shipped from the west, paying 
twenty-five dollars per ton delivered. 
He informed me that he was short of 
feed and compelled to purchase some- 
thing, and concluded that alfalfa was 
the cheapest feed he could buy. This 
happened in a rich farming country, 
soil naturally of good quality, and 
once the home of prosperous farmers. 
“This soil certainly should produce fine 
crops of alfalfa. All the conditions 
are naturally favorable. Just a little 
time employed in preparation for the 
growing of the most wonderful plant 
in existence, and how the situation 
would change! 

The more alfalfa we grow upon our 
farms, the further we become removed 
from the man who sells the by-prod- 
ucts of the mills, and the further we 
are removed from the man in question 
the more independent and prosperous 
we become. 

We must look more to the soil for 
alfalfa and corn, and less to the by- 
products of the mills for the solution 
of the “feeding problem.” 

J. H. PEACHEY. 





HOW TO HANDLE THE ENDS OF 
CORN ROWS. 


a 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in one of your issues a 
request for the best method of hand- 
ling the ends of the corn rows. The 
best method I have seen in use here, 
and the most practical, is to leave a 
strip around the field plenty wide 
enough to turn in, sow this in geod 
pasture grass, and allow this to grow 
in the summer without cutting. This 
makes a good space to turn without 
breaking down any of the corn, and 
when you turn the stock in on the 
stalks, it gives them, if it is in blue 
grass, for instance, a heavy blue grass 
feed which will last them nearly all 
winter. This is true because it makes 
such a heavy growth that it falls down 
and the stock get the partly dried 
grass with what is green underneath. 
I know one very successful farmer 
who uses this method, and seems to 
get the very best results. 

H. R. MINER. 

Nebraska. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


IOWA LAND, LEVEL LAND, BLACK LAND 


Sept. 23, 1910, 





In the greatest corn producing valley in the world, where wheat is a 
money maker and where alfalfa makes four crops per year—where we can 
show you a large list of propositions in improved and unimproved lands 
that cannot be equaled in the corn belt today. Write for our Catalog 
and maps and let us describe to you our bargains. 





OLIVER BROS. & ELLIOTT, 











wheat belt of Texas. 


T. D. HOBART, Agent, 


Attention Homeseekers! 
WHITE DEER LANDS 


400,000 acres of land in the Panhandle of Texas for sale to the actual settler. One. 
tenth cash and balance on long time at low rate of interest. 
For full particulars and descriptive pamphlet apply to 


Gray County, 


Come and see the great 


PAMPA, TEXAs 








grain. 
Pasture; very good house, and stable. 


All of this land is subject to irrigation. 


H. C. WALLACE, 


NEBRASKA LAND FOR SALE 


I have three pieces of land in western Nebraska which for business reasons I wish to sell. One {sa fp 
section, except for the right of way of the main line of the Union Pacific. There is a station on the farm. 
This is an excellent stock and dairy farm, about 125 acres in alfalfa and the balance in pasture and emg)! 
Fine grove; water in abundance: concrete wall barn, 32x80; comfortable 7-room house. i 
The second piece is 160 acres, about 6C acres in alfalfa, and the remainder in wild hay, cultivated land ang 


The third plece is 80 acres, in alfalfa, wild hay and plow land. 
Will sell on easy terms. 


Des Moines, lowa 











barn and granary. 





MINNESOTA LANDS 


120 acres of Minnesota land, located in Kandiyohi county, 7} miles from 
Willmar, the county seat, 1} mile from asmall station; hasa4-room house, good 
Price $45 per acre, terms to suit. 


ANDERSON LAND CoO., 


For particulars inquire of 


WILLMAR, MINN. 














in Cherokee and adjoining counties, 
Cherokee being one of the banner 


& 
corn and fruit counties in the state 
Several bargains. Good terme and 
square dealing. 


T. R. FENTON, Marcus, Is. 








In the south central corn and blue grass belt. 
fruit. Fine water. No bett-r farming country. 
E. EK. McCALL, WINTERSET, IOWA. 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 


See theee farms before you buy. 


Best of soil. All kinde 
Write at once for our large illustrated farm |ist te 








J. G. Biller & Son are Offering Their 
Farms in Cedar Co., Nebr.. For Sale 

This includes their fine alfalfa and stock farm, 
Havenhurst, which bas 355 acres, good ten-room 
houege, plenty of farm buildings, an abundance of the 
best water from wells; 100 acres of alfalfa, 150 acres 
of timothy and clover; well fenced and no waste 
land; buildings 5 miles from town of Fordyce. Price 
$85.00 per acre. 

Farm No. 2 consists of 240 acres, good new house, 
well and windmil!, new barn for § horses, granary. 
corn crib, hog house; well fenced; 10 acres alfalfa. 
70 acres timothy and clover, 125 acres more uncer 
cultivation, 35 acres wild grass pasture; 34¢ miles 
from Fordyce. Price $75.00 per acre. 

Farm No. 3—320 acres, new house, barn, corn crih 











and granary, 2 welle and windmi!|ls; 240 acres under 
cultivation, 80 acres wild grass pasture; 6 miles from 
town of Fordyce. Price $57.50 per acre. This farm 
1* so arranged that it can be divided if purchaser 
wishes. 

These farms are about 125 miles from Omaba and 
about 75 miles from Sioux City. 

Terms of sale—One-third cash, balance to eult pur- 
chaser. Address J. G. Biller & Son, Hartington, 
Nebraska; Passenger Depot. Fordyce, Nebraska. 


WE MEAN IT! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
waysif you don't find things just as represented in 
our descriptions of beautiful eoutheast Minnesota. 
Do you want a square dealin an improved farm ina 
first class diversified farming country close to the 
borth Ine of lowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. GRISWOLD, Dodge Center, Minn. 


IOWA LAND 


Land Buyers. come to Clarion, Wright Co., 
and look over my bargain list. Write me for snaps. 


D. H. EYLER, Clarion, fa. 
Missouri Farm For Sele 


On account of age, I must sell my farm. Weilim- 
proved: well located, 60 milee northeast of Kansas 
City. Will send view of buildings and full deecrip- 
tion on application. Address 


J, W. McBeath, Gallatin, Me., R. 2 
Minnesota Land Bargains 


Write for price lst of farm bargains and 
booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, Wilimar, Minn. 
WE HAVE A NEW 


up-to-date free list of farm properties for sale in 
Central New York. It comprises some of the heet 
low-priced improved farms in the Emprre STATE; 
every one a bargain. Address McHurney, 
Stocking & Co., 277 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ell.. if you want to buy a farm anywhere. 


GOOD MISSOURI FARM 


For sale—500 acres, easy terms. Will accept smail 
lowa farm as part payment. Address N. HODGSON 
(owner), Des Moines, lowa. 




















The Bargain 


Choice Farm in Red River Valley, Minn. 
Fine tmprovements, four flowing wells, splendi 
water, good house, horse barn 80x32, cattle shed x 
24. calf shed, bog shed, fine granary 48x24, Black- 
emith ebop. 1,520 acres and every acre tillable. Rich 
soil: no sand. #30 per acre met. Good terme. Write 
the owner, 
G. W. PITTS, 


Wilson Go., Kansas, Farms 


Alton, lewa 





240 acres, close to town, fine farm .......$50.00 per A 
200 acres, well improved, prairie land.... 40.00 per A 
160 acres, 115 acres in cultivation.... ... 40.00 per A. 
120 acres, weil improved, good soll ..... 50.00 per A. 


80 acres, Close to town, well improved.. 50.00 per A. 


Alvin V. Sharpe, Neodesha, Kas, 
600 CHOICE FARMS 


for sale tn the famous Cornbelt and Blat 
Grass region. Write for the largest list 
ever printed in Lowa. 


J. E. HAMILTON, 


The Honest Land Man, 
f€uccessor to Hamilton Bros. 


N. E. Corner of Square, WINTERSET, 10WA. 
gine ests 


COME TO THE BLUE BLANKET VALLEY 


in Walworth Co.,8.D. I will sell you improved of 
unimproved land as you wish; no sandstone or gum 
bo: 100% plow land. Land is selling readily aud {D- 
creasing in price. Near towns, on telephone lines 
and R. F. D. routes; main line of the C., M. & St. P 


to the Pacific coast. 
Selby. 8. D- 
———t 








Ww. B. MYLER, 


Minn, Clover and Dairying Lands 


Send for my bargain list of improved lands from 
#11 to $20 per acre, near town and railroads: good 
soll, in the hardwood belt. Write. 
N.E.JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minnesots 


Great Oklahoma Land Opening 


Government land, 4 miles from El Reno, ‘0 be 
Opened to settlers Nov. 15, 1910. Send 64c for Piah 
laws and ruies governing. W.J. Finch, ¥.-F+ 
State Guaranty Bank, El Keno, Ok!Ia- 











H 170 acres of fine 
Farm Bargains—,20..5ina im) 
of Garnett, county seat, all fine alfaifa land, 19 — 
in timber, price #65 per acre. We have some oft 
best bargains in the state, write us your wants, We . 3 
supply your needs. Lists furnished, exchanges mace 
SPOHN BROTHERS, Garnett, Ha®- 


3 HIGH CLASS IMPROVED NORTHWEST MO. FARMS 

for sale—corn, clover and blue grass land. your 

choice $75 per acre. Write for particularé 
BAZEL J. MEEK, Owne 
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P.O. Box 307 Chillicothe, He 
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00D BARGAINS 


in Farms in Wright and 
Hancock Counties, lowa 


acres, five miles from town, well tiled, fine 
paildings, large grove and orchard, good drainage. 
Basy terms. $10,000 will handle this. $95 per acre. 
1#acres, two miles from town, partly tiled, no 
buildings. $75 per acre. 
160 acres, 8ix miles from town, good improvements. 
Terms $5,000, balance left in farm 5% interest. Price 


2.50 per acre. 
900 acres, four mfles from town, well improved and 
tiled. Price $100 per acre. 
We have a deep black loam soil with clay subsoil. 
gravel or hardpan, natural drainage with no 
drainage districts,and the best land for the least 
money in northern lowa. 


BUSH & LUCAS, 
20 Acres of Fruit Land in 


CALIFORNIA 


will make you independent in five 
years. Mildclimate. You can work 
out of doors all the year round. 


Write for free information about 
any part of the state to the 


California Development Board 
San Francisco, California 
It is a State Organization with the Governor 
as President 


and has nothing to sell 
Address your fetter to Bureau No. 14 


INDIAN 
LANDS! 


Acres of rich black 

50 000 corn land in EASTERN 

j OKLAHOMA for sale, 
trade or rent. Write 


ALLEN & HART, Owners 


308 Commerce Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Agents Wanted 


Two Good Farms in One 


40 acres of fine Missouri land. Extra well im- 
proved and located. 90 miles from Kansas City, 3 
miles from railroad town. Belongs to several heirs 
and must besoidasa whole. Just the thing for two 
good neighbors, or for fatherandson. Really worth 
sMtos60 any time. Price $45 per acre; $3,000 cash, 
balance long time. 

Wu. €. LUCAS, Attorney and Trustee, 
$12 Keith & Perry Bidg., 


Kanawha, lowa 














Farm Ready for Business 
75 Acres, $3,500; Part Cash 


14 good cows, 3 heifers, 30 hens, valuable farming 
machinery and all small tools go with this fine New 
York State farm, insuring big profits from the start; 
only 3 miles to village, creamery ard railroad; cuts 
3) tons of hay, spring watered pasture for 15 cows, 
fine cropa; good orchard, never falling spring water, 
2-atory 9-room honse, big barn, other outbuildings; 
everything for $3.5(0, Dartcash. Furtherdetails and 
traveling directions to see this and other rich farms, 
page 10, ““Strout’s Farm Catalogue No. 30, ’’copy free. 
suatlon S006, E. A. Strout, Union Baak Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


The Land of Red Clover 


At Bed Rock Prices on Easy Terms 





Two hours away from Duluth. Best market in 
America. Prices $8.00 and up. Write. 


CLOVER DALE LAND COMPANY 


Wright, Cariten Ce., 


Choice lowa Corn Lands 


\a Cerro Gordo county, near Mason City, Iowa, a fast 
Srowing city of 15,000 people. Good markets, good 
Schools, churches, etc. The lands we have for sale 
- ail rich, black loam, and Hie gently rolling. No 
etter land anywhere than here. Corn, cloverand 
gra 2 crops are excellent. Prices range from $85.00 
beracre upwards, Write us for photos, maps, eic. 


Franke Land & Investment Go., Mason City, la. 


BARGAINS IN EASTERN KANSAS 


on you want one of our corn, wheat, alfalfa, clover 
~ a Stmothy farms, or ranches at lowest prices on 
oe vest terms, write for list and Kansas map. 

ANE & KENT, Burlington, Kansas 


You Can’t Fool Farmers 


i: arch of good land by trying to sell them farms 
po ae on that can’t baek up its claims. In CaLu- 
to old — NTY, Mo., we can show blue grass equal 
nols a rg te corn flelds that compare with II!!- 
the Dak Iowa, and wheat ground that yields like 
hogs ant w:,t0 say nothing of raising mules, cattle, 
Ww ue sheep. Prices right. Write for catalog. 

-Kd. Jameson, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 


Corn, Wheat, Alfalfa 


L 

Thess forsale in Ness and Johnson counties, Kans. 

ieedemeee banner counties for above crops. These 

ren echeap, butrapidly advancing. Come and see 

a co ba for particulars. BRIGGS, NOW ES 
+ 332 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ee 
$40 PER ACRE 

1s what man & Murray county, Minnesota, farmer ts 
pe = island thisseason, notwithstanding the 
Minnesota ioe and invest in beautiful Southwest 
mean in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
Btn = the Iowaline. Prices right.” 

- WELD ° Slayton, Minn. 


sowa Lands For Sale ~ a 
er acre. Large list on request. Adar 88 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Klima, ia. 


Minnesota 























Kansas City, Mo. | 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE EFFECT OF DISKING. 


We have been urging our readers 
who intend to sow wheat this fall to 
have the disk follow the binder. We 
do not suppose that very many of them 
have taken our advice. We hope that 
a number of them have stacked their 
grain, however, and then disked, lap- 
ping half, or possibly cross-disking. If 
there are any who have done this, we 
would like very much to have them 
give us their experience. We are sure 
that in a dry season this is the only 
way to do. 

Professor Keyser, of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, reports in one of 
our exchanges an experiment in this 
line, and we mention it to give our 
readers more confidence in our judg- 
ment: 

“The land was disked after the bind- 
er and plowed about August Ist. A sim- 
ilar piece on the opposite side of a six- 
teen-foot roadway was not disked. The 
plowing was done at the same time. 
No rain fell from July 2d until August 
3ist. From August 31st to September 
5th, three inches of rain fell. The land 
that had been properly tended was 
well wetted by this rain, and fall crops 
started and grew well. The undisked 
land was wetted only about six inches, 
not enough to make it possible to thor- 
oughly break down the lumps.” 

In other words, disking as soon as 
possible after the crop is removed does 
two things: First, it prevents evap- 
oration of moisture, and if the disking 
is thorough, there can not be very 
much clod formation, and what there 
is can be broken up by the harrow fol- 
lowing the plow. Second, it enables 
the loose surface to catch and hold any 
subsequent rainfall, and thus makes 
fall plowing easy. 

Now we are dead sure that this the- 
ory of ours is correct, and we hope 
that hereafter our readers who wish 
to save themselves labor and expense 
will have faith enough to follow our 
advice in this matter. As a matter of 
course, in a very wet season this is 
unnecessary, and possibly a heavy rain 
afterwards may render the loose dirt 
mulch useless. This, however, is some- 
thing we must calculate on whenever 
we make a dirt mulch. It is probable 
that our cycle of wet seasons is over, 
and that for some years to come we 
must expect less than the normal rain- 
fall, such as we have had this year. In 
that case there is no doubt whatever 
but that the man who disks the land as 
soon as possible after his crop is re- 
moved will make dollars to the other 
man’s quarters. 





FENCING TIMBER LAND. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is the owner of timber land lying 
out required to build and maintain a 
lawful partition fence?” 

The original law on partition fences, 
which will be found in Section 2355 of 
the old Code, reads: 

“The respective owners of adjoin- 
ing tracts of land, except timber land 
not used otherwise than for the timber 
thereon, from which each derives any 
revenue or benefit, shall be compelled 
to erect and maintain partition fences, 
or contribute thereto, and keep the 
same in good repair throughout the 
year,” etc., ete. 

In the amendments and changes in 
this law we have not been able to find 
anything which requires that timber 
land used exclusively for the timber 
shall be required to be fenced. We 
presume by his expression, “timber 
land lying out,” our correspondent 


- means that it is not used except as a 


wood lot, and not fenced. We are not 
able to find anything in the law which 
would require this to be fenced. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me a rule to measure 
wheat straw in the stack? I have sold 
my straw, but do not know how to esti- 
mate the number of tons?” 

Perhaps some of our subscribers can 
tell us the rule which is commonly 
used in estimating the number of tons 
in a straw stack. 








OMESTEAD EN EDPAHO forsale; 14 miles 
from a eity; 320 acres. only $750.00. Address 
H. BE. 8., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


—every page a 


pointer to opportunity! 


(21) 1261 





This booklet is 5ound to interest every farmer who is looking for bigger 
profits, broader opportunities—a perfect story of a perfect opportunity land, so 
completely told that you'll have nothing to “guess” about when you’ ve read 
it through. Its the mearest thing to being actually on the ground that you 
can do—and so attractive in the advantages that it shows, that you'll not 
be satisfied until you’ve seem this splendid country that it tells about. You'll 
be glad that you wrote for “Profitable Products of East Texas.” 


$365 grows to $12,000 in EAST TEXAS 


Among the many interesting things told, for instance, is the story of B. E. Barber of 


Jacksonville, ‘Tex. 


Just four years ago Mr. Barber 
and started diversified farming. Last year he sold $340 worth of poultry. 
acre and a quarter he sold $246 worth of turnips, 


t 40 acres of land for $365 
From an 
He had four and a half acres of Irish 


potatoes that netted him $724.50. These potatoes were planted in February and 
gathered May 20th. He had 3 acres of tomatoes that yielded from 600 to 700 crates 


to the acre, selling for 55c to $1.30 a crate. 


$12,000 in the bank. 


Why don’t you go to this splendid country, where the ground is good to 
people—where soil, season and sunshine combine to speed you on the 
Toad to wealth; where land prices are /itt/e and profite are dg. Takea 
trip down there on the low rate excursions offered twice each month 
via the Cotton Belt Route—that’s the only way you can fully realize 
what an opportunity is waiting there for you. Write today for the free 


booklet and ful! facts about the low fares. 


In these 4 years Mr. Barber has put 





E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. & T. A., St. L.S. W. Ry.,1217Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 








LOOK HERE! 


BEST CORN LAND IN WORLD. Drained 
but unimproved, at $25 peracre. You can make the 
purchase price outofthe first crop. We have grow- 
ing corn crop on adjoining land that will make 50 to 
70 bushels of corn per acre this year with one cultt- 
vation. Willsell in tracts of 80 acres and more. Also 
have improved farms for sale, renting at $5, 96 and $7 
per acre, 

Griffin & Newhouse, Morehouse, Mo. 
Office, Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Corn and Clover 


ry Region of Southern Min. 

nesota and Northern Lowa at one-third to one- 

half the price of Iowa and Iilinofs. Black loam soll, 

clay subsotl, purest of water, good climate. Handy 
to schools, ehurc! a markets. 

ac house in the U. IL -t. 


central Minnesota. Write for maps and description. 
SB. H. SMITH LAND AND LOA CO. 
Austin, Minnesota 





WANTED: One 

Farmers! sssrz 

@ sible, first-class 

farmers to know 

about the Pehama Irrigation Company and 

the most preductive irrigated landa in the great Sac- 

ramento Valley, California. You incur no obligation 

in writing for freeillustrated books. The best offer 
ever made to you. Write today. 

WM. H. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 
Royal Insurance Bidg., Room 806, San Francisco, Cal. 








THE BEST ZVER FARM HOME! 

600 acres in Lyon county, Minnesota, lying 3 miles 
from Porter and7 miles from Minneota; 500acresinto 
crop and looking fine; this farm is level, excerpt 80 
acres, which bas acreek running through, affording 
living water and nice shelter for stock; 400 acres 
fenced and cross-fexced; 15 acre grove; nice 7-room 
house with cellar and cistern; barn 60x60x18 with 
basement, together with numerous otber bullditngs; 
2 tubular wells and windmills. This farm must be 
seen to be appreciated, and is offered forashorttime 
only at $56 per acre; $1500 will carry until March ist, 
balance very easy terms. Come quickif you wantthis, 
Freeman-Erret-Wells Realty Co., 


OREGON LANDS 


Rogue River Walley fruit lands pay a profit 
of $500 to $1,500 per acre per year. Join us in devel- 
oping an orchard in this valley and receive above in- 
come. Write today for free booklet. 

R. NM. EVERHARD 
108 Nat’l Bank Bldg., Medferd, Oregon 


160-Acre Farm For Sale 


Alland; 1 mile from Whittemore, Kossuth county, 
Iowa; gravel road to town. Price $92.50 per acre. 
Also small herd Scotch and Scotch topped Short- 
horns. Come or write at once if interested. 

C.M. HAYS, Owner, Whittemore, lowa 


MISSOURI FARM FOR SALE 

I am going to sell my modern farm of 280 acres, 

which is an ideal home for all kinds of live stock 

as well asafamily. Located 334 miles from county 

seat and 144 miles from Iowaline. This a rare oppor- 

tunity to obtain a real farm. I. J. MARTIN, 
Owner, Lancaster, Me. 

west of Mary- 


BO ACRES FOR SALE we.i"or Sry: 


Co., Mo. Corn, fall wheat, oats, timothy, clover; 
smooth land; good well; church and school house Me 
mile; on R. F. D. route. ¢100 an acre. Owner, Jno. 
J. BARR, Rural Route 1, Maryville, Mo. 














74 miles south- 


Lobby Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


? 

Fine Farm at a Sacrifice 

154 acres, well improved and tiled, lays fine, good 
soll; occupied by C. BR. Packer; 2 miles north of 
Lohbrville, Calhoun county, lowa; three railroads. 
The land is worth $150 per acre. Have a chance to 
invest to good advantage and will sell this farm at a 
sacrifice [f sold in 30 days. Price $115 per acre; half 
cash, time on balance. Address owner, 
Cc. E. HOLLAND, Lincoln, Neb. 


SNE farm neara good town—520 acres of fine, 
smooth, deep, black prairie soil ; 200 acres in timo- 
thy, cloverand biuegrass, balance in corn and wheat; 
nce, barn 50x60, good out-buil 


to good town, 1200 popalation. Price $70. Other fine 
ces. 


farms at owner's D EUGENE T. THOMSON, 
Crawford Bidg., Sedalia Mo, 


Attention! Farmers and Investors 


Do you want land that will increase fn value and at 
the same time pay dividends of 10% on the invest- 


ment? Ifse write to 
F.W. SISBEE, Turin, iowa 











ANT TO BRENT FABM— About 200 acres in 

the corn and stock beitof lows. Wanta good 
stock farm. Can furnish good references. For fur- 
— address C. M. PHILLIPS, Cham- 


IOWA LAND 


Two hundred and forty acres good level land, $50 
peracre. Owner, 
Mrs. KE. E. Overbaugh. Renwich, leowa 


Korn a Klover = Krop 








e state— Montevideo is the tow 
and we are the boys with the land that grows good 
crops Semen F mare at right prices. Write us or call 


for fal lars. 
BROSBY, BUBRNIP &4 WHITE 


FOR RENT 


A 600 acre farm adjoining Guthrie Center; alsoone 
of 400 acres; suitable for — stock farming or 
fordatry. Applicant should state means, eq t 
and what help he has, and give references. Box ©, 
Guthrie Center, lowa. 


Mtcme4e FARMS—A!i sizes and prices, 
D 








easy termes, near good R. F. 
.. telephone, clay loam soll; list free. The Evans, 
Hout Co., Fremont, Mich. 





Geer SOUTH WEST IOWA FARMS for 
sale. Right prices, right terms. Write us what 
you want. Stearns Land Co., Creston, Ea. 





sell farms in Oceana, the best county in the 
U, 8.; fruft, graim and stock. Write for list 
J. D. 8. Hanson, Hart, Mich. 


END FOR LIST AND MAPS fine southern 
farm lands. C. KE. Brownz Land 





Minnesota 
Ce., Madelia, Minnesota. 
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STUPENDOUS PRICE-SMASHING 
GATE SALE ON! 





























$4.95 For This 10-Foot Steel Gate! 


etrecible farm with Guspentesd Inde- 
gates at fac -to-farm 


ockys the ns eratins of 
and retail he INDESTRUCT- 
IBLE is built a high-carbon, brand new steel 
rey Set strongest, handsomest farm 
gate in the world! Overwhelming price reductions 
mean millions saved for quick-acting farmers, 


ey ot Back Guarantee With 


Gate! * We — FREE on gate o-_ 
eer] within two re of p 
The IND Sree CTIBLE ante tet builtwith 
ine Glidden wire! It’s adjustable! It's brigh 
cas pee pew—a marv —T. Freight pai 
S ge r cent dis- 
nse subject to in- 
epection! If not qntise’y satisfactory, fire the gates 
back to us—we pay the freight—and retarn mail brings 
your money back to you. Direct F This 
Adi! Save long letter-writing aid 
get your gates quick! Wo 





low a short time only. Act 
quick! Mail remittance today to 
STANDARD MFG, CO, 

Box 45 Cedar Falls, Ia, 


FARMERS’ FENCE 


is a stron durable, Ly lookin, 
even- anoek § fence, m with - 


“The Knot That 
Cannot Slip” 


Different from all other ties, 

clamps, weaves or welds on the market. Cannot 
slip to mar the galvanizing; does not cause the 
wire to break just beyond the joints; has no 
peatreding ends to snag animals. Sample knot 
and catalog free. Write today, A postal wil! do. 
AGENTS WANTED. Dealers and farmer agents where 
we are not represented. Write quick for choice territory. 


FARMERS’ FENCE CO., Box 807 Bellefontaine, Ohio 
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143 Cents a Rod) 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 3-4e for 

, 26-inch; 18 8-4e for Sl-inch; 236 

for %-inch: 25e for a 47-inch 

Farm Fence. -¥ry Apel 

Fence 88e. Gold 

trial. 80 rod spool Tan Pd 

Wire $1.66 —_ ree. 
KITSELMA 

Bex 206 eeatee: DB. 



















































































Cheap as Wood. 







Wemanufacture Lawns andFarm Fence. feud 
ehipping to users o ufa te 

agents. Ourcatalog is Free. it iegante 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 447 lth St., Terre Haute, lad. 


CE 3; Strongest 


High Carbon Double St 
Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 

prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
al Slifreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
32 Winchester, 












































POULTRY. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 

from prize winning stock at®1 for 13 or six sit- 

wy #5. Highsecoring Pekin duck eggs $1.25 for 12. 
J.C. Charlson, lowa. 


OSE COMB R.I. REDS. A few yearling 

breeders ae sale. Hens from @1 to $2.50, cocks 

from @2 to $5. Scored young stock after Nov. Ist. 
MES. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 











URE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. Choice cock- 

erels now ready toship. Prices reasonable. Make 

our wante known. B. D. Runyon, Golden Rule 
‘arm, Fillmore, Ill. 





{JINGLE Comb Reds, cockerels or pullets, #1 each; 
4) cocks or cockerels, $1 to $3. Sired by winners at 
New York and Boston. A few farmer's pullets at 50 
cents each. Write me. Harlan Casein, Delmar, Ia. 


Fee SALE—Indian Runner drakes from neow 
laying stock, #3 each, two for $5, Mrs. N. B. 
Ashby, R.1 





+» Des Moines, lowa. 





B's: early batched cockerels—Barred Rocks and 
White Orpingtons. Get my free book and low 
W. D. Gay, Essex, low 


and private scoring a 
speciality. Mrs. H. E. 
BLaTr_eR, Solon, Ia. 


prices. 











(onus & PUPS of reliable breeding forsale; also 
1 brood bitch and 1 stud dog. Leroy A. Hays, 
Knoxville, lowa. 


CeoLLurr PU PS—Two litters of pure bred Collie 
bups from imported stock, @¢8each. Both parents 
excellent workers. E. 


Farm, Corydon, lowa. 

95 COLLIE PUPPIES—Some from all white 
with sable markings: afew sable ones. Morse 

Collie Kennels, Vernon Center, Minn. 








E. Poston, Edgewood Stovca 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED. 


ae ae sell Farmers Account 
ulek seller; big inducements; highly 
endorsed. Address L. L. SYPHERS, Ft. Wayne, ind. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex: 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











HOPPER FEEDING. 


Hopper feeding is such a _ time- 
saver and insurance against lack of 
growth that hoppers of all kinds and 
descriptions are on the market and in 
course of construction. The high hop- 
per with divisions sometimes gets 
clogged and refuses to feed, and if 
the divisions are not properly slanted 
the birds will hit and injure their 
combs against it. If the trough for 
the reception of the food is not deep 
enough or has no slanting board to 
retain the feed, much is spilled and 
wasted. The simple trough or box of 
the Maine station hopper is really the 
most satisfactory and 
made of them all. This box consists 
of a box 24x11 inches, with a sloping 
roof projecting far enough over the 
box to keep the food dry, and with 
slatted sides and ends through which 
the birds eat. This hopper is made 
in two parts, the roof lifts off for fill- 
ing the troughs. For large flocks, 
make the box four times the length of 
the one mentioned, and hinge one side 
for filling at the roof. 

A good dry mash for hopper feeding 
is composed of two parts of bran, one 
part cornmeal, one part alfalfa meal, 
one part shorts, one part beef scraps. 
During the moult add one-fourth lin- 
seed meal to this ration. Another 
good dry mash is as follows: 100 
pounds wheat bran, 50 pounds corn- 
meal, 50 pounds ground oats, 25 
pounds oil cake meal, 25 pounds dry 
beef scraps. The chickens should not 
have to depend on the ground mash 
for a living, but should have their 
usual morning and evening meal o: 
whole or cracked grains fed in litter. 





CAPONS. 


Before caponizing many birds, it is 
well to find out about the market. In 
some places capons do not command 
a premium, which would make it prof- 
itable to hold them until ready for 
market. Late-hatched chicks are 
more profitable caponized than the 
early. A July-hatched chick will not 
weigh much over two pounds in Octo- 
ber, and if sold at the usual price of 
14 to 15 cents at that time would not 
bring much, but if caponized and fat- 
tened for a fancy roaster in February 
or March would bring a good profit. 
Whether or not caponizing is profit- 
able depends on the price and supply 
of grain, the price for young stock, 
and the housing accommodations. The 
breeder who caponizes should be a 
liberal feeder; the larger the capon, 
within reason, the higher the price; a 
thin capon is no better than an un- 
caponized bird. Chicks not capable 
of making a large growth are not 
worth caponizing. Langshan-Plymouth 
Rock crosses make good-sized capons. 
Brahmas grow to the largest size, and 
are greatly desired by commission 
men. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


An exhibitor of poultry at the Iowa 
State Fair looked at the parade of 
prize-winning cattle and exclaimed: “I 
declare when I see the shape into 
which the cattlemen put their stock to 
come to the fair, 1 am ashamed of the 
chicken men, most of all.of myself. 
Next year I’m going to brace up.” 

While it is a fact that the poultry 
people do not go to the pains they 
might in preparing their chickens for 
exhibition, it seems to us that to real- 
ly get a chicken into show condition is 
to almost spoil it as a breeder. The 
standard is demanding more and more 
a beautifully shaped bird, a bird with 
a deep, round body; to get this round 
body we must have a bird in good 
flesh—the fatter he is, the nearer he 
approaches the standard shape in 
some breeds—noticeably the Wyan- 
dottes. We should really have two 
classes in our poultry shows, one for 
exhibition birds, the other for breed- 
ing birds. We heard a live stock 
breeder, a man who had won hun- 
dreds of dollars in prizes, exclaim: 
“Three-fourths of the finest bulls in 
the country are ruined for breeders 
by being fattened for the show ring. 
Fat cattle should only be shown in 
the steer class.” If we could win on 
chickens shown in breeding condi- 
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tion, and fatten the capons, there 
would be less complaint of the infer- 
tility of eggs in the months immedi- 
ately following the show season. 


Birds that are to be shown this win- 
ter should have the broken and old 
feathers pulled, that the plumage may 
be of uniform age and length. Keep 
them free from lice during the moult; 
lice feed on the tender quills before 
the feather develops, and leave it rag- 
ged, thus spoiling the symmetry of 
the feather. 


If the A. P. A. continues to turn 
down unworthy members, the associa- 
tion will increase in strength and 
power. At the recent meeting at St. 
Louis one member was expelled for 
showing a faked bird, one was refused 
readmittance, and poultry associations 
were advised not to accept entries 
from a third breeder. 


THE CHINESE WAY. 


The Chinese system of employing 
a doctor to keep them well, and stop- 
ping his pay when they are sick, is 
the system the hen practices with her 
owner. So long as she is kept well, 
she pays for her keep, and helps to 
keep her owner. When she is ill, she 
not only stops his pay, but charges 
him with her board, as well. She does 
not do this without warning, however; 
if she has taken cold from being over- 
crowded at night, packed so close in 
the coop that she chills on coming out 
in the cool morning air damp with the 
close contact of her kind, she runs 
around with a clogged nose, possibly 
heavy breathing, which says as plain- 
ly as words: “There is a wrong con- 
dition here; you are not keeping me 
‘fit’.” If no attention is paid to this 
warning, she may next morning at- 
tract attention by a rattle in the 
throat, indicating a touch of bronchi- 
tis, or if the breathing is quite 
labored, possibly pneumonia. If still 
no care is given to the bird, cankers 
may form in the mouth and throat, 
and the eye become filled with froth, 
showing that diphtheritic roup has 
set in, a condition easily ascertained 
by a whiff of the fowl’s breath, which 
is indeed foul. In addition to the 
head troubles, there is probably loose- 
ness of the bowels, the discharges be- 
coming greenish yellow or frothy 
white in character, and as a last indi- 
eation of discomfort the poor creature 
shows a swollen head and face, and a 
general tired-of-life air which is 
enough to shame any owner into 
either putting her out of her misery, 
or helping her to get well. 

There are poultry breeders who 
pride themselves on curing the very 
sick hens, but we have noticed such 
breeders are not making money out 





of their poultry. Better kill a very 
sick bird, and burn it. The time to 
treat them is before they get sick, 
Keep them well by proper care. The 
healthy hen is the hen that pays. 


Save Your 
Seed Corn 


Don't forget yourlast 
season's experience. The 
easiest and most practicai 
way is touse the Harper 
Seed Corn Stringer. 
One man can string and 
bang up 100 bu. fn one day. 
Works with treadle: layin 
the eare with both hands. 
Thie fe the machine that 
was sbown by Prof. Holden 
at the lowa Short.Courses 
last winter. All steel but 
treadle. Price ¢3.00. Terms 
to dealers. Manufactured 
and — by 
JAS. L. HARPER | 

Newton. lowa ae 
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Our circular tells how 
to save the seed to secure a full stand. 


depends on this year’s seed. 


S. B. WENGER, South English. lowa 


CLOVER: 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth Aleike 
and Alfalfa Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc., 
low prices. Ask forsamplesand prices. Weare sls0 
buyers of Clover, Timothy, Millet, Flax and otber 
seede. If you have any to offer it will pay you @ 
write us. 

lowa Seed Co., Dept. D2, Des Moines, 1% 


NEW CROP 


Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 


SEED 


Grown in the famous Arkansas Valley, in southwest 
Kansas. Write us for samples and prices. 


Arkansas Valley Seed House, Lakin, Kanses 


Timothy, Medium Mammoth Alsike 
and White Clovers Wanted 


Send us samples, stating quantity and price. 
CONGER, BALL&CO., Sac » City, lows 


PURE TURKEY RED WINTER SEED WHEAT 


Free from rye. Yields as high as 50 bu, per ® prod 
weighs from 62 to 644% lbs. perbu. We are — a 
this seed recleaned for ¢1.75 per bu., $1.60 for 1 Send 
or over, and $1.50 for 50 bu. or over; bags free. from 
for circular and free sample, or order direct 


thiead. Alfalfa and other seeds. 
Blair, Nebr- 
eet 

















AYE BROS., Box 2, 


Turkey Red Winter Wheat 


t, 
I bave a fine strain of Turkey Red winter weil 
free from rye or weed seed of any kind, 4 
sell at reasonable prices. Samples on request. lows 
FRED McCULLOCH, Hartwick, 
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ouR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, September 19, 1910.—Wheat 
d oats of the new crop have been 
uring into Chicago and other primary 
arkets in much greater volume than is 
aad so early in the season, and farmers 
instead of holding their crops on bor- 
owed money are hurrying them to mar- 
: Chicago elevators hold unusually 
> stocks of grain, and local loans 
on wheat alone are estimated at more 
than $8,000,000, or nearly four times as 
much as @ year ago, The American vis- 
ible supply of grain is extraordinarily 
heavy, and the world’s wheat supply is 
gr ‘iy in excess of a year ago. The 
fiour trade is not very heavy as yet, and 
millers are not disposed to load up with 
wheat until prices become steady, the 
recent tendency being downward under 
the large offerings and absence of a good 
export movement. Prices are still above 
an exporting basis, and the big exports 
are made by Russia and Danubian coun- 
tries. Corn promises to be a fine, bi 
crop, and this has encouraged sales o 
old corn. Corn and oats are much lower 
than a year ago, the oats supply being 
enormous. Cash wheat sells much lower 
than a year ago, but deferred futures are 
igher. 
nig atti have been marketed most of the 
time this season with great freedom, it 
being the period when western range 
cattle were due to come forward, while 
at numbers of grass-fed cattle from 
farming sections have swollen the aggre- 
gate cattle supplies to uncomfortably lib- 
eral proportions. At such times it has 
ee ianee tn poloes, anh grene 
aintal 7 _ 
fed natives have one at ey oe 
ange grassers were firm, as e latter 
fill out better and are —— = kill- 
rs for this reason. There has been @ 
arent abundance of material for fatten- 
ing, and great numbers of medium weight 
steers have been picked up in Chicago 
and other western markets at reasonable 
rices and shipped into feeding districts, 
put heavy feeders have been scarce, dear 
and Jargely sold to killers. Early in the 
season there was a widely extended 
drouth, and it looked dubious for feeding 
interests, but since then copious rains 
have fallen nearly everywhere, and now 
pastures are in good shape generally. 
There is no large call for high-priced 
heavy beeves, but the decreased offerings 
of these have enabled sellers to dispose 
of them at high prices. As a rule, the 
demand, taking one week with another, 
has been strongest for medium grade cat- 
tle that could be converted into a pretty 
good grade of beef at moderate cost, and 
this explains the good outlet for fat cows 
and heifers and fat little yearling steers. 
Continued excessive receipts of cattle 
Jast week forced further reductions of 30 
to 40 cents in prices, the great bulk of 
the farm-fed steers going at $5.85 to 
$7.75. The better class of weighty ship- 
ping cattle sold at $7.50 to $8.35, while 
good steers sold at $7 and upward, with 
medium lots at $6.50 and over and com- 
men to fair killers at $4.75 to $6.25. 
sernee seeek shared in the Stas — 
and heifers going at $3.30 to $6.50, wit 
several sales of prime heifers at $7 on 
Monday. Canners som at $2.15 to $2.70, 
and cutters at $2.75 to $3.25. Bulls sold 
at $3 to $5.10, and there was a good calf 
outlet at $3.25 to $9.75. Western rangers 
arrived in large numbers and declined 
sharply, ge going st. $4 * a 
cows and heifers at $2.85 to $5. ere 
was an extremely large stocker and 
feeder traffic, with stockers going at 
$3.25 to $4.90, and feeders at $4.60 to $6, 
but not many sales were made above 
$5.50. Milch cows were in good eastern 
demand, sales ranging at $30 to $75 per 
head or even higher. 
Hogs are the most profitable of farm 
products these times, and farmers who 
are the fortunate owners of good num- 
bers are getting rich fast. Everywhere 
matured swine are scarce, and buyers in 
the various markets of the country have 
been competing for the best droves. Light 
ogs on the pig order are still the great 
favorites, and their extreme scarcity 
compels buyers to pay a heavy premium 
over figures paid for matured lots of 
heavy hogs. Rough, old, fattened brood 
s0Ws continue to bring up the rear in 
prices, and there is a wide range in 
rices between light bacon hogs and 
eavy packing droves. Usually the east- 
ern shippers take the cream of the offer- 
ings of light hogs and light butcher 
droves, while local packers enter the 
market after the shippers retire, and pick 
up the cheaper heavy lots at a large 
discount. Prices have ruled extraordi- 
narily high for everything in the hog line, 
— especially for light weights, and it 
las been utterly impossible to supply the 
erhet With fresh pork loins, prices for 
a meats soaring to heights that make 
Wildl Come under the head of luxuries. 
Saeed excited markets have been wit- 
Tus ac! ate, With fluctuations of as 
single as 25 cents per 100 pounds in a 
of ei, 22¥, and this renders the business 
oa country shipper exceedingly pre- 
_— .profits frequently being wiped 
vee while in numerous cases severe 
mass are suffered. The government esti- 
Unie of the number of stock hogs in the 
oor ed States on September 1 at 100.3 
ago cent of the number on hand a year 
co both a surprise and disappoint- 
Shout to the trade, as an increase of 
ccont Percent had been expected. 
heaviness m@rketings have averaged the 
lest in weight since 1903, the aver- 


dha three weeks in succession having 
Sounds 257 pounds, compared to 234 
Secs one year ago, 224 pounds two 
ago. ps and 252 pounds three years 
ket | rime light hogs topped the mar- 


ast week at $10.10, the high point 
ae Season. Later there were declines 
25 . ies, hogs selling at $9.80 down to 
p many ‘“aae ee heavy lots. Prospects 
heavier — »le for better prices for the 
“neep and lambs have been a 
in cutremely liberal numbers egg 
Share po fanges furnishing the principal 
largely he supplies, and they have been 
+ A on the feeder order. This has 
Neders ornnee for the wants of sheep 
cnet se. tue middle west and farther 
west, and unprecedentedly large 
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numbers have gone frmo Chicago, Omaha 
Kansas City and other primary markets. 
There has also been a big demand from 
various sections for breeding ewes, and 
it is evident that the sheep industry is 
going to assume greater prominence than 
it has done in recent years. The country 
has stocked up with range feeding flocks 
on reasonable terms, and experienced 
sheepmen should make substantial prof- 
its. The percentage of good mutton 
flocks has fallen considerably below nor- 
mal, as the drouth on the ranges was un- 
favorable for putting on flesh, and to a 
great extent killers have competed with 
feeders for flocks that were of only fairly 
good quality. It is now reported that on 
account of the short hay crop, Colorado 
will not feed many lambs, and this will 
throw the business mainly into the corn 
states. Advices from the ranges agree 
that sheepmen are culling their flocks 
more carefully than in former years, 
marketing the old ewes and retaining 
their young stock, and plans are made 
for feeding corn during the most severe 
part of the winter. Smaller flocks and 
better care are the present rule. Lambs 
have been selling at $5 to $7.25, wethers 
at $4 to $4.75, ewes at $2 to $4.50, bucks 
at $2.50 to $3.25, and yearlings at $5 to 
$5.65. Breeding ewes are bringing $4 to 
$6, and feeders pay $6 to $6.85 for lambs, 
$4.10 to $4.35 for wethers, and $4.75 to 
$5.50 for yearlings. Ww 








Crop Notes 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
besufficient. All such reports should be mailed to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
order to be in time for the current issue. 














Fillmore County, Minnesota, September 
12th.—First frost on morning of 10th 
inst. Although there was a white frost, 
it did no harm to speak of. About fifty 
per cent of corn out of the way of frost. 
Judging by the number of corn binders 
going out, there will be a great deal of 
corn cut this year. Hay worth now $8 
to $10; barley, 60 cents; oats, 25 cents 
and 26 cents. Pastures very good. Plen- 
ty of rain since middle of August.—E. F. 
Chase. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa, Septem- 
ber 10th.—After an unusually dry sum- 
mer, the night of the 28th of August we 
had a rain that thoroughly saturated 
Pottawattamie County. Corn has shown 
its ability to ‘‘come back” in great style, 
and will be a fair crop, but it is blown 
down quite badly. Much alfalfa being 
sown. We are trying some with the press 
drill. Pastures good again. Potato crop 
short, but of good quality. Threshing 
out of stack now in progress. Fair yield 


of oats and good quality wheat. Not 
many feeders bought yet; waiting for 
lower prices. Pig crop doing fine on 


green pastures; no disease.—Harry Book- 
man. 

Pope County, Illinois, September 10th.— 
We have had some very cool nights al- 
ready; the thermometer registered 45 de- 
grees one night. Threshing is just done 
here and wheat is better than it has been 


for years. Oats are fine. The season 
has been favorable all along. Corn is 
about average. Fruit of all kinds was 


short this year. There are a few apples 
in places. No grapes or peaches in the 
immediate vicinity. Rainfall is about 
average.—S. J. 

Cedar County, Iowa, September 17th.— 
The rains of the past month have made 
excellent fall pastures. Meadows are 
making a fine growth. Oats, barley and 
wheat were all fine crops, good yield and 


splendid quality. Corn is blown down in, 


some parts of county, and local hail- 
storms have injured some localities, but 
we will have a fair crop considering the 
universally poor stand. Stock of all kinds 
is picking up. While the new grass is 
too soft to put on flesh, it is a splendid 
conditioner after the long drouth. Large 
acreages of corn will be cut. We have 
but few silos, but need hundreds in the 
county. The Iowa silo, as described in 
Bulletin 117, Ames Experiment Station, 
seems to be very popular, and the curved 
tile for its construction certainly affords 
a chance for smooth walls. I hope to 
see reports of silo users in the Farmer.— 
F. G. Reeder. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

the week ending September 18, 
1910, Des Moines, lowa.—Until Saturday 
the weather was cool and generally 
cloudy, with frequent and fairly well- 
distributed showers. The rainfall ex- 
ceeded two inches over most of the cen- 
tral and south central counties, and in 
some localities the rain for the week was 
the heaviest since May. Corn has made 
good progress toward maturity, notwith- 
standing the cool, cloudy weather, and 
from 65 to 70 per cent of the crop is safe 
from injury by an ordinarily heavy frost. 
Much of it would, however, be damaged 
by severe freezing weather. Considerable 
seed corn has been picked, and much 
more than the usual amount of corn is 
being cut for fodder and silage, to offset 
the shortage of the hay crop, especially 
in the northeast counties. Late potatoes 
continue to improve, and, while the crop 
will be much below the average in yield, 
the quality will be good. Fall plowing 
and seeding winter grains are progress- 
ing rapidly under favorable conditions. 
The acreage of winter wheat will be in- 
creased materially. The week closes with 
much higher temperature and the weath- 
er chart indicates good ripening weather 
for several days at least.—George M. 
Chappel, Section Director. 


For 





THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer in Iowa 
as well as Illinois have good reason to be 
interested in the annual Illinois State 
Fair, which will be held from September 
30th to October 8th this year. The Illi- 
nois State Fair is always one of the best, 





and there are special attractions for 1910. 
On October 2d, Wm. J. Bryan will lec- 
ture in the Coliseum on a religious topic, 
this date being Sunday. There are also a 
line of special attractions, the IlJinois 
management having’ secu right 
Bros., who will give aeroplane demonstra- 
tions every forenoon and every afternoon 
except Sabbath. Everything indicates 
the most complete fair in the history of 
the state, and the Illinois management 
extend Wallaces’ Farmer readers a most 
cordial invitation to attend the Illinois 
State Fair this season. 





STATE SUPERVISION OF ROAD 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE, 


Based on the only conspicuous exam- 
ples of successful road administration 
that we have, the first requirement is 
adequate state supervision. 


When state supervision is mentioned, 
comes at once the outcry against the ab- 
sorption of the local rights of the dis- 
tricts by the state and the fear that 
seems born within us all that such a 
step but marks the beginning of the end. 
It is the echo of the conflict that has 
existed since our nation was in its in- 
fancy and that lay at the root of the 
great crisis which, in the end, made a 
unit out of several states, but which, 
time and time again, during the long 
struggle, cast the dark shadow of an 
Overthrown and shattered union across 
the land. Permit me to quote one single, 
potent paragraph from Senator Root be- 
fore the National Civic Federation. ‘This 
country is too great, its population too 
numerous, its interests too vast and com- 
Plicated already, to say nothing of the 
enormous increases that we can see be- 
fore us in the future, to be governed as 
to the great range of our daily affairs, 
from one central power in Washington.” 
In this we can read the parallel between 
the state and the individual community, 
and, clearly outlined, the proper division 
of activity and authority in what must 
be, in an increasing measure, the great 
work of road improvement. When theo- 
ries are laid aside and we face the issues 
of practical facts and conditions, and tak- 
ing these as we find them, attempt to 
accomplish something in the way of road 
building, then we realize that our results 
will be directly in proportion to the effi- 
ciency and honesty with which the road 
funds are handied. Still pursuing this 
thought and admitting that each year 
we spend almost five millions of dollars 
for road and bridge purposes, then, in 
view of the actual results obtained for 
this investment, is it any wonder that 
the average citizen, no matter how pub- 
lfc-spirited, looks with alarm at any 
proposition to improve the roads, carry- 
ing with it the implied expenditure cf 
more money raised in the usual way of 
increasing the taxes on property? 

Perhaps, however, if we look into the 
legal machinery governing the expendi- 
ture of these funds the reason for meager 
results is rather readily apparent. Iu 
the last analysis, it is to the method of 
application of these funds that we must 
look for results, and what can we expect 
from the confused law and scattered au- 
thority that govern their expenditure? 
At present we have three distinct funds 
to use, the first being the township road 
fund, which amounts to about two mil- 
lion dollars annually. The law govern- 
ing specifies that this money may be 
spent by not more than four road super- 
intendents in each township, but if this 
way is not in favor in any particular 
locality, then this tax may be worked 
out by the individual farmers under the 
direction of the time-honored road boss. 
Then we have the county road fund, the 
original intent of which was to provide 
a fund for improving the main county 
roads, but the law governing has been 
so twisted that now fifty per cent of this 
fund must be paid over to the towns in 
which this fund originates, and nothing 
will prevent the supervisors from paying 
over the full amount raised to the incor- 
porated towns, if they so desire, thus 
defeating the purpose of the law to fix 
some responsibility on these towns for the 
improvement of the roads leading into 
them. The third fund comes from the 
bridge tax and amounts to about two 
millions of dollars each year. Concerning 
the expediture of this money, there is 
not a single line written across the 
statute books, except the single provision 
that not more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars shall be spent on a single struc- 
ture without the consent of the people. 
To bring orderly and efficient adminis- 
tration out of such a confusion of legal 
suggestions is an impossibility. No pri- 
vate corporation expending five millions 
of dollars per year on the construction 
and maintenance of work would attempt 
to accomplish results by dividing the 
authority for the expenditure of this 
amount among five thousand men with- 
out a central head or without anything 
more than tentative suggestions to follow 
or without standard plans, equipment, 
and trained supervisiecn over the working 
force. In our desire, apparently, to pro- 
duce an adequate system of road laws, 
we have simply obtained flexibility with- 
out responsibility for results; expenditure 
of road funds without compensating road 
improvement. 

Our present system is obsolete. We 
obtain neither economy nor efficiency of 
administration, and we achieve very lim- 
ited results from road taxes, which to- 
taled during the five-year period of 1903 
to 1908 more than $22,000,000. And the 
reason is not far removed, and the cause 
is not hidden, for ever since the first 
road laws were written across the records 
of the territorial government in 1838, 
sometimes the form, but more often the 
application, of the various measures have 
held a curious conflict between the ideal- 
istic and the private interest. Let us 
hold strictly to the development of our 
present system of road laws long enough 
to read in them their own ee of prac- 
tically no advancement made during the 
period from 1838, when the first terri- 
torial road laws were passed. until 1909 
—a period of seventy-one years, during 
which Iowa has taken her proud position 
amon the states. When the con- 
stitution of 1846 was passed, there was 
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no limitation placed on the General 
Assembly so far as making provisions 
for the roads were concerned, and the 
laws of that period probably reflect more 
honestly the most advanced thought on 
highway legislation than do the laws as 
they now stand, but the seat of the situ- 
ation does not lie within the form of the 
laws, but in the application. The con- 
stitution of 1857 gave us practically our 
present day form of administration, and 
since that time the change in our system 
of road laws has been largely incidental. 
Few changes have been made that have 
proven effective because road work and 
the application of road laws is largely 
traditional in the different communities 
Local customs and local opinions, modi- 
fied by all the years of seemingly hope- 
less combat against bad road condition 
can only be overthrown by the action o 
the state itself in providing object lesson 
roads, where there are no roads, 
and by lending encouragement to con- 
tinue the system once started by pro- 
viding a financial nucleus about which 
may be gathered the local resources, in- 
suring, through proper plans prepared by 
the state and supervision under the state, 
the proper expenditure of the road funds 
one the successful completion of such 
roads. 

The improvement of our roads is a 
legitimate state activity, in comparison 
with which few others assume equal im- 

rtance, and the best counsel that can 

obtained should govern any steps 
taken, as it is first of all oo essential 
that no mistakes be made that can pos- 
sibly be avoided, and it is equally as true 
that in the experience of many of the 
other states, and foreign countries as 
well, can read the general plan that 
gives promise of success in this state. 

Why is the state concerned in local 
road improvement? Popular misconcep- 
tion of the intent and purposes of any 
departure made or new step taken by the 
state which affects the public roads are 
more than likely to occur, due to popular 
misunderstanding. The more or less 
selfish proprietary interest of rural prop- 
erty owners in the adjoining roads and 
the even stronger sense of a right, in- 
herited or acquired, absolutely to control 
locally all methods and means of road im- 
provement have proven’ serious’ hin- 
drances in the accomplishment of real 
posgpees. While it is true that road 
uilding and maintenance is primarily a 
matter of local concern insofar as any 
particular set of roads is affected, in the 
aggregate the matter becomes of state- 
wide importance. Thus it becomes a 
function of the state, acting through its 
highway department, to become a party 
in the case of “‘good versus bad” public 


roads. 

So far, about one-half of the states 
have made some provision for road im- 
provement within their borders, and the 
work undertaken can be roughly divided 
into two classes: First, that of Pe a 
material amount of financial aid to the 
local communities, varying from twenty- 
five per cent to seventy-five per cent of 
the total cost of the individual stretches 
of roads built, of which New York state, 
Pennsylvania and the New England 
states are perhaps the best examples; 
and second, that of making some pro- 
vision for educational work the state 
in supplying aid in the nature of plans, 
supervisors and encouragement to the 
local communities, but the cost of any 
improvement being paid out of the regu- 
lar township and county taxes. 

Up to the present time about $60,000,000 
has been expended by the state depart- 
ments, although state aid uid not become 
an establish fact until about fifteen 
years ago. 

Without going into a discussion of the 
particulars lines along which the differ- 
ent states have developed their state 
highway departments, it is sufficient to 
point out that the one idea of financial 
po mapped aid is fundamental in not 
only every state in this country where 
results are peing obtained, but in foreign 
countries as well. 

At this —_ we should consider in 
some detail one or two of the systems 
now existing that are producing the best 
results in the world. 

The first of these may well be France, 
whose highway system, as will be shown, 
could be so adjusted and modified as to 
serve as a model for Iowa. The system 
is made possible by the school of roads 

which men are trained 


This school is maintained by the 
government, and the instruction is free. 
The head of the road organization is the 
inspector general of roads and bridges. 
Under him are the chief engineers in 
charge of single departments. Each de- 
partment is again divided, calling for 
ordinary engineers, under engineers, con- | 
ductors, foremen of construction gangs 
and patrolmen. The latter has about 
three to five miles of road under 
mediate su nm. This is 
example of an efficient, wonderful 
ganized highway department, an 
work has been redu toa com- 
plete system. The results need few com- 
ments, as they have become of world- 
wide knowledge. 

It is not, wever, necessary to look 
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so far away for a great state work along 
the line of road improvement, because 
this work has been put on a wonderfully 
efficient basis by the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission. The organization 
of the work in that state is under a com- 
mission of three men, and the state is 
divided into five districts, each under a 
division engineer, who is responsible for 
the supervision of all contracts and the 
maintenance of all state roads 

On account of the greater area and 
road mileage of this state, such a system 
would not recommend itself as an organ- 
ization necessary to carry on Iowa's road 
and bridge work in detail would be top- 
heavy and non-productive of efficient re- 
sults. The state should noteattempt the 
details of the work that can best be 
handled locally. 

For this reason, the next necessary step 
in providing an adequate system would 
be the appointment of a county engineer. 

In a brief way, the division between 
the activities of the State Highway De- 
yo and the county engineer would 
»” about as follows: 

Under the State Highway Department 
would be grouped these duties: 

1. To devise standard cross sections 
and plans for road improvement. 

2. To design standard plans and speci- 
fications for bridges and culverts. 

3. To promulgate information relative 
to road improvement by bulletins, public 
meetings, correspondence. 

4. To approve all plans of county en- 
gineers for work costing, for bridges, to 
exceed $1,000, and for road work, $1,000, 
having power to compel strict adherence 
to plans and specifications by contractors, 
etc 

5. To appoint county engineer where 
supervisors fail to act. 

6. To publish report of each year's 
work, incorporating report from county 
engineers. 

7. To build object lesson roads. 

The duties of the county engineer 
would be: 

1. To prepare plans for all read and 
bridge work ordered by the board of su- 
pervisors. 

2. To supervise all contract work. 

8. To appoint road _ superintendents 
when trustees fail to act, and shall have 
the power to remove incompetent super- 
intendents. 

4. Supervise 
Irimary roads 

5. Report to State Highway Depart- 
ment all work done each year, incorpor- 
ating the reports from township super- 
intendents and trustees. 

In a small way work along these lines 
has already been undertaken. 

The lowa State College at Ames was 
constituted the State Highway Commis- 
sion in 1904, but the annual appropria- 
tion for carrying on the work is only 
$5.000, while there is expended by the 
counties and townships over four and 
@ne-half millions of dollars in cash each 
year; that is, the state sets aside for 
the use of its highway department about 
one-tenth of one per cent of the money 
spent annually in road and bridge pur- 
poses. It is not possible with such a 
emall appropriation to make any consid- 
erable impression on road or bridge work 
wenerally over the state, but this depart- 
ment has prepared plans and has immed- 
jate or general supervision over road and 
bridge work amounting to about $100,000 
this year. More work has been under- 
taken than the appropriation would jus- 
tify, but the success of the work already 
accomplished and the experience of the 
past five years is amply sufficient to jus- 
ot its expansion on a much broader 
Asis. 

As now constituted, the highway com- 
mission is under general direction of the 
college, and the men actively engaged in 
the work under the commission are all 
graduate engineers. The location of the 
commission at the college gives the ad- 
vantage of drafting rooms, testing ap- 
paratus, engineering equipment snd ma- 
chinery that has rendered the we:k al- 
ready accomplished possible, and the pur- 
chasing and auditing of accounts is under 


the maintenance of all 


the Educational Board of Control. The 
powers of the commission should be in- 
creased to some extent, although the 
most serious obstacle in the way of in- 
creased activity is the need of an ade- 
quate appropriation. Illinois appropriates 
each year more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the use of the highway commis- 
sion of that state. 

The assumption by the state of certain 
general or supervisory control over road 
and bridge matters should be compen- 
sated to a certain degree to the com- 
munity on a cost sharing basis by the 
state. 

For instance, if a community, by a state 
requirement, builds somewhat heavier or 
more costly bridges than it at present is 
doing, then the furnishing of plans and 
specifications for these bridges, inspection 
and final approvement by the highway 
department, which would thus insure to 
that community a safe bridge at a fair 
cost and a contract honestly executed, 
would amply compensate that community 
for any additional outlay for the cost 
of the structure. 

The slightly higher prices which rule 
on government work is more than com- 
pensated by the strict requirements and 
the quality of the work. 

To lend encouragement to local com- 
munities, a state reward law, now in 
effect in Michigan, with an initial appro- 
priation of, say $100,000, should be put 
into operation. The effect of such a law 
is to crystalize into accomplishment local 
sentiment for road improvement by pay- 
ing a certain per cent of the cost of roads 
built, these roads being constructed in 
accordance with the standard plans fur- 
nished by the State Highway Department 
and subject to the acceptance of the de- 
partment before the award is paid over. 
In connection with these laws would be 
a bridge law specifying the kind and 
classes of bridges that shall be built and 
making adequate provision for the honest 
handling of bridge funds. It is one of 
the curious facts that this state each 
year spends about two million dollars for 
bridges without a single law on the stai- 
ute books to prescribe in what manner 
this sum of money shall be spent. Lack 
of competition amongst bridge companies 
in most of the counties, commissions paid 
on purchases and general slighting of the 
work under incompetent inspection con- 
stitutes today the most unsavory chapter 
that is being written into the history of 
public works in our state. During the 
next ten years there will be an alarming 
increase in the number of serious acci- 
dents due to defective bridges because 
adequate provision is not being made to 
care for the increasingly heavy traffic, 
particularly of traction engines. Nor is 
this condition of affairs to be wondered 
at when we know that all these bridges 
gre built under direction of men who, 
with only an occasional exception, have 
no technical training, and to whom a 
blue print or plan means little at best. 

The fundamental requirement is or- 
ganization providing for trained super- 
vision through all classes of work, and 
specifying to what extent the state, the 
county, the township and the adjoining 
land shall be held responsible for the 
building and maintenance of the public 
highways. 

Search through foreign countries, 
through our own states, or even through 
the counties of Iowa, noting carefully by 
what plan their success has been possible, 
and the fact that organization is the fun- 
damental requirement becomes readily 
apparent. Organization in which  per- 
sonal training and personal responsi- 
bility are paramount is the requirement 
absolute. The legal measures necessary 
are only the first step, the important 
second step being the enforcement, and 
for this there is required a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment, supporting and uplifting 
the men who are attempting to handle 
the work in strict accordance with the 
law and also the spirit of the law. In 
a general way, public opinion is now 
heartily in favor of progressive meas- 
ures looking to road improvement, but 
there is existing in a very marked degree 
the opposition of which we have already 





spoken, the opposition of the local com- 
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munity to any state interference. This 
attitude is well represented by a state- 
ment of a member of the legislature, 
who said, substantially, ‘I object to any 
one dictating what we shall or shall not 
build in our community. We are as well 
and better qualified to judge of our needs 
than any higher authority;"’ and yet the 
results reached under these conditions 
are far from satisfactory. For instance, 
steel bridge design is a matter that can 
be handled but with mathematical exact- 
ness, and an investigation of ten steel 
bridges, seven of which were built near 
Hampton, and three near Ames, Iowa, 
not a single structure was found which 
did not have serious defects in some part 
of the design that render them unsafe 
under the passing of our heavy traction 
engines which have come into common 
use over the state. 

Road improvement is not a_ political 
question, but rather one of ideals. That 
community which stands for the highest 
development of their school system, their 
plant and _ stock breeding operations, 
or religious or social life, will be the first 
to respond to the call for better high- 
ways. 

Many questions may be brought up and 
assume temporary importance, but we 
must have sufficient perception to assort 
the fundamentals, choosing them and 
holding them free from incidentals. 

Under the incidentals is the question 
of convict labor for use in road building, 
and it may be stated in passing that the 
only practical way that Iowa can use ner 
convicts for this purpose at present is to 
follow the example of Illinois and other 
states in establishing large crusher plants 
at the penitentiaries and supplying free 
stone to the counties for both road and 
bridge work. In 1907 the penitentiaries 
of Illinois turned out nearly 100,000 cubic 
yards of free stone, which was used by 
the counties for the above purposes, and 
the plan has been so successful there 
that it seems very probable that three 
or more additional plants will be installed 
at various points in the state where suit- 
able material can be found and where 
the distribution will be made easy by 
railroad facilities. 

In our plans and endeavors we must 
attempt the possible, keeping as a cri- 
terion the adjustment of our finances to 
the class of improvements we build. 

“Improved roads" or “good roads” are 
nou necessarily synonymous with ‘hard 
roads” or “‘stone roads,"’ and the attitude 
on this question ‘taken by the commission 
must first of all be understood. 

The ideals of stock and plant breeding 
and raising are changing for the better 
and much study is tending to make the 
science of agriculture’ exact. These 
ideals, however, were not conceived and 
developed locally, but by the state and 
nation in experimental field and labor- 
atory. In the babel of many local opin- 
ions there is much confusion and much 
of prejudice, and yet often much of real 
value when some authority separates the 
good from the dross. Only recently have 
we begun to see that there are just as 
surely as many different characteristics 
that go to make up a perfect road as a 
perfect ear of corn; that there can be 
perfect roads of different kinds just us 
surely as there can be perfect ears of 
corn of different breeds. 

Road improvement does not mean the 
building of any particular kind or class 
of roads, but simply the best possible 
use of the material and means available. 
The whole subject, new from any but a 
general prejudiced view-point in these 
Mississippi Valley states, is pregnant 
with undeveloped forces and possibilities. 

Any real progress can only come by 
a mutual co-operation between county 
and town, for the responsibility belongs 
not to either one alone. Many new 
methods must be developed, and the re- 
sources, now neglected, used but only in 
the natural growth of the new ideals. 

he best type of road for any commun- 
ity to build is that road which is mut- 
ually adjusted to the traffic and the 
finances of the community. So far there 
have probably been no mistakes of high 
priced roads in low priced communities 
in lowa, but there are many mistakes 
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of low cost_roads in high priced com. 
munities. Based, however, on the ex. 
perience with road building in the state 
we quote as conservative figures on work 
actually built, the following general 
prices: 

A well graded, well drained earth road 
rolled in process of construction will cost 
from $80 to $100 per mile, with excep. 
tional cases running to $1,000, or even 
$2,000 per mile. The gravelling or gravel 
surface for such roads costs as low ag 
$300 per mile in Greene and Carroll coun. 
ties, and the cost when material must 
be shipped in, even with favorable freight 
rates, will run from $700 to, say $1,200. 

In the southern part of the state where 
road material is not readily available, jt 
may be possible to develop a _burnt-clay 
or a sand-clay road that will be fairly 
satisfactory at about the same cost ag 
the gravel roads in other sections. 

There is little data yet available on 
the cost of broken stone roads on account 
of the limited amount of this kind of 
work done in the state. In Illinois, with 
stone furnished from the state quarries, 
the cost has ranged for construction from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per mile. In-Scott county 
this state, the average cost of stone roads 
built in 1907 was $7,670 per mile. 

Bridges and culverts play an essential 
part in highway improvement, and it 
should be a matter for serious contem- 
Plation that the maximum legal levy for 
such purposes is gradually creeping up- 
ward. Last year on a maximum levy of 
four mills we spent about $2,000,000, and 
the general assembly increased the limit 
to five mills, so we may expect the next 
report to total a greater amount. And 
yet, there are counties in the state that 
are in debt in the bridge fund alone at 
least $100,000, if not more. 

In conclusion, we must insist that the 
great practical need today, and tomorrow, 
is the persistent and consistent use of 
the road drag. 

Iowa as a state was the first to take up 
the widespread use of the road drag. 
Ilowa’s legislature was the first to recog- 
nize the efficiency of this road implement, 
and yet we must acknowledge that the 
latest law, making the use of the drag 
compulsory, is not successful. We may 
as well recognize that we have been at- 
tempting to bolster up by legal measures 
a decadent system which can not be 
permanently stirred from its accustomed 
lines of thought and action in this man- 
ner. One example is sufficient to show 
what can be done under an _ organized 
plan. In Hardin county, Mr. P. Ransom, 
road superintendent, organized his town- 
ship in such a manner that every main 
traveled road in the township is dragged 
within three hours after he gives the 
order, and at a cost of perhaps $200 per 
year. In a. state where 97 or 98 per cent 
of the highways are earth roads, many 
of which are still untouched by road 
tools, any road system put into effective 
operation must carry with it an organiza- 
tion for constant road dragging This 
will be done and can best be done under 
the method we have outlined, of state 
supervision, and county supervision, with 
district road workers under the county 
engineer. 

It is only under such an organization 
that we can expect to have a serious 
study made of the highway needs of 
each community, the consistent use of 
the road drag on all main traveled roads 
and rural routes, the building of roads 
suited to traffic conditions and a corps 
of trained men who can.-efficiently man- 
age road expenditures. I have _ not 
touched on the financial side, for the 
amount of money we are now spending 
should not be increased until the man- 
agement is better, and at such a time as 
this becomes a fact, the amount of money 
that Iowa will be glad to spend on her 
roads, that is, when results are appar- 
ent, will be amply sufficient unto the 
needs. 

State supervision must mean for us 
now, first of all, better construction and 
maintenance of earth roads, including 
bridges and culverts.—Paper by _ Thos. 
McDonald, of the Iowa State Highway 
Commission. before the meeting of the 
Iowa Corn Show Association. 














TWO DAYS SHORT-HORN DISPERSION SALES 





Spencer, lowa, 
68 


Knight. 
prizes. 


breeders. 
surer. 


Address for catalog, 


F. H. BLACK, 


Sixty-three females sell with thirty calves at foot. 
include my twovery noted herd bulls, Golden Emir and Red 
Golden Emir has twenty show-yard championships to 
his credit—has sired both bulls and heifers that have won first 
In show form he weighs 2400 lbs. 
sire of numerous high class herd bulls well known to many 
He is in perfect breeding form, and no bull was ever 
Thirty or thirty-five cows will sell in calf to him. 

About one-fourth the offering are Scotch cattle. 
offering is composed of large, roomy, deep bodied well formed 
cows, many being recommended as good milkers. 


Dispersion Sale of Acadia Herd 
SHORT-HORNS 


Thursday, Oct. 6 


Five bulls 
Red Knight is the 


Chiefly the 


Spencer, lowa 





FRIDAY, OCT. 7th 


Clay County Poor Farm Will Disperse 
its Entire Herd of 


SHORT-HORNS | 


NUMBERING 43 HEAD 














At the County Farm, Near Spencer, lowa 


There will be thirty females with calves at foot and in calf; 


thirteen bulls, including the two-year-old herd bull, Linwood 
Archer, a Butterfly, got by Red Archer, also a top notcher roan 
The herd’is one that has been breeding 
regularly and will be sold in moderate flesh. A number O 
Scotch cattle are included, and a large number of the Young 
Mary tribe, choicely Scotch topped; among them being daugh- i 
ters of Cumberland’s Last, Anoka Archer, Red Knight, Secret 

Cracidian, Sittyton Lad, Imp. Nonpareil, Monarch, etc. 


CHAS. GILMORE, 


Scotch yearling bull. 


For catalog address, 


H. H. POWELL, or 
Linn Grove, lowa 








Sioux Rapids, lowa 











Cols. F. M. Woods and Carey M. Jones will cry both sales 
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DY OVERALLS AND WORK 
= CLOTHES. 


Re 


the 


h Moines, Iowa, on page 1251. 


point out in this advertisement that their 
overalls and work clothes are comfort- 
able because they fit all over, and that 
they wear longer because they are cut 
fall measure and are made from the best 

de of denims and other standard fab- 
aS are double stitched and reinforced 


1 


asons Why Brody overalls and work 
clothes are so thoroughly satisfactory to 
user are given in the advertisement 
. Brody & Sons, of 312 Court avenue, 


at every point where extra strain comes. 
The buttons are securely. fastened, and 
they will not come off or tear the cloth. 
A special feature of Brody overalls is 
the Brody self-adjusting buckle on the 
suspenders, which does not come unfast- 
ened except with the use of the hand, 
and yet it is as easy to unbuckle as to 
puckie. F. Brody & Sons want Wallaces 






WITH OUR ADVERTISERS. 


They 


by expert operators. Brody over- 


Months” shoes on their merit alone, and 
as indicated in their advertisement, they 
do not have a salesman call on the dealer 
but sell to him by mail, thus eliminating 
considerable expense 
their product. There are seven different 
styles of Desnoyers’ ‘‘Six Months’’ shoes, 
and if you will write them either a postal 
card or letter request, they will be glad 
to send you the dealer’s name in your 
town, and will 
new free style-book, which shows all the 
styles of ‘Six Months” shoes, and de- 
scribes each style in detail. 
ably a good many of our readers will be 
buyers of shoes during the next few 
the advertisement of the 
Desnoyers Shoe Company is 
worthy of careful reading. 
and when writing them be sure to men- 
tion Wallaces’ 
coupon which the advertisement contains 
or a postal card or letter request, which 
will answer the purpose equally as well. 


months, and 


Farmer. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


in use, and 
in the selling of 
reasonable price, and 


also forward you their 


Unquestion- 


home. 
the number of rooms, 
certainly 
Look it up, 


Use either the 
referred to, telling all 





Farmer readers to ask their dealer for of country 


Brody overalls the next time they buy. 
They also want them to write direct for 
their free style book, which they will be 
pleased to send to any of our readers 
who are interested enough to mention the 
paper when asking for it. 


SHOES GUARANTEED TO GIVE FULL 
SIX 


In a special advertisement on our back 
page this week, the Desnoyers Shoe Com- 
pany, of 2201 Pine street, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, tell about their Desnoyers ‘Six 
Months” shoes, which they guarantee to 
give full six months’ wear. 


tell 


tell about the leather which goes in their 
shoes, and how they are made; the man- : 
ner in which these shoes are made and gets the benefit. 
the material which goes into them mak- 
ing it possible for them to give the guar- 
antee which they give. 
at $4 per pair for any style 
business shoe, or work shoe; and they 
make a shoe for every purpose. 


the 


mo! \ 
pair of shoes entirely free of charge; if 
either the soles or uppers wear out during 


the 


in cash; if either the soles or uppers wear 


out during the sixth month, they agree Department i38, are manufacturers of 

to refund $1 in cash. In other words, if | Union carbide, by means of which it is sued. 

these shoes should not give full six | a very simple matter to furnish light for is valuable to the farmer because it tells 
months’ wear, they will refund more than the farm home. All that is necessary is facts about gasoline 

the proportion they fall short. They do Union carbide, a generator and water. should know, aside from 

business with you through your dealer This generator is a tank-like machine tails concerning Olds gasoline engines, 
right in your own town, and the dealer in which the carbide is poured in con- which are made in all sizes. 

makes the refund in accordance with the nection with water, and the mixture of a portable engine of large 

guarantee above outlined. You do not the two makes the brilliant light which can supply you; if you want a smal! en- 
have to send your shoes to the factory or most of our readers are acquainted with. gine for pumping water, they have that— 
have any dealings at all with strangers, The machine automatically brings the in short, they have a gasoline engine for 
but do all your business with the dealer carbide a little at a time in contact with every purpose. 

in your home town. They further point plain water—the water liberates genuine Olds engines is the removable water jack- 
out that dealers buy Desnoyers’ “Six acetylene gas stored in the carbide, only ets and the Seager mixer, which gives as 





They not only With 


about this guarantee, but they also 


spond with 
Their shoes sell automobile. 
—dress shoe, 


If either 
soles or uppers wear out within four 
ths, they agree to furnish a new 


therefor, 
please. 





BUYING AN AUTOMOBILE, 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who con- 
template buying an automobile should 
see to it that they get a car that is 
strongly made, 
strong car to withstand the hard jolts 
driving. 
Company, of 303 Glide street, Peoria, Illi- 
nois, call particular attention to the new 
Glide car, seven-passenger and forty-five 
which they are selling at will regret very much to 
transaction and also to hear that they 
think of leaving Illinois for a milder cli- 
mate, in search of health. 
have built up an enviable reputation as 
breeders of good Short-horn cattle, and 
the sale of the farm will cause them to 
on October 24th, 
at which time they will submit their en- 
tire herd to the public for appraisement. 
The herd contains a grand fot of tried 
matrons, both 
Scotch topped, and their produce, which 
valuable accessions to any 
opportunity for 


horse power, 
the very low price of $2,000 for the bal- 
ance of this year and 1911. 
= familiar with regs tay state that 
there is no other car made for the money 
MONTHS’ WEAR. that is better than the Glide. 
been made for a number of years, and 
the same car they are now selling for 
$2,000—in fact, not quite as good a ear, 
as the improvements have been made 
each year—sold two years ago for $3,000. 
their new factory, 
much to their capacity, the Glide people 
have been enabled to reduce the price of will 
their car for 1911 to $2,000, and the buyer 


every 
is interested in buying an 
Their preliminary catalogue 
for 1911 is out, and they want to place 
a copy of it in your hands. 
advertisement, 


Farmer who 


and when writing them 
mention 


as it requires a good, | mentioned. 


when the lights are burning. 
just enough acetylene to supply the lights 
stops working when the 
lights are shut off. The process is a very 
simple one, and it is also a very econom- 
ical cne, Union carbide selling at a very 
coming in 100- 
pound drums, which are made of steel, 
which will not burn and can’t explode. 
The Union Carbide Sales Company have 
issued very interesting 
regard to Union earbide and acetylene 
lighting, and they will be pleased to cor- 
respond with any reader 
Farmer interested in lighting the farm Th 

The cost of a plant depends on e 
barns and out- 
buildings you wish to light, and if you 
will write them, telling them how many, 
they will send you a free estimate, to- 
gether with the interesting booklet above 
about lights for 
the home, and how it has been success- 
fully used by Cornell University to grow 
plants, just the same as sunlight. The 
advertisement of the Union Carbide Sales 
Company appears on page 1247 of this is- 
sue, and they want you to read it and to 
write for the interesting booklet above 


literature with 
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near a pontoct mixture of air and gaso- 

t is possible to get in a gasoline 
The Seager Engine Works want 
Farmer readers to be sure and 
secure their catalogue and to investigate 
their engines before making a selection. 
They can ship from the Omaha or Min- 
neapolis or Kansas City office as well as 
from Lansing, having large branch of- 
fices at each city, and also in the east- 
ern cities mentioned in their advertise- 


It makes 
line as 
engine. 
Wallaces’ 


ment. 





of Wallaces’ PAINT IN THE FALL. 


in their | adverti 





in the fall, 


causes blisters. 


of which is the Dutch Boy Paint A 





The Bartholomew 
This firm 


Abingdon, Illinois. 
Those who 


It has 


hold a dispersion sale 


which added breeding 


prove 


They want to corre- 

reader of Wallaces’ 
herd. 
appear in later issues. 
Read their tle will please. 
place your order now. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 


J. W. DAWDY & SON SELL FARM. 

recently ‘closed a deal for 
their fine stock and grain farm near 
Their many friends 


good herd. This is an 
our readers to obtain first-class founda- 
tion stock from a very 
Full account of the 
Keep the date in 


reliable, prolific 


mind, and be on hand sale day. 
If a catalogue is desired, 


learn of this 


The Dawdys please. 





eastern Texas. 


Scotch and 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


ffering will 
20 ence to the results therefrom. 


The cat- 











fifth month, they agree to refund $2 





LIGHTING THE FARM HOME. 


_The Union Carbide Sales Company, of 
157 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 


Seager street, 
iliunois, 





OLDS GASOLINE ENGINES. 

The Seager Engine Works, manufac- 
turers of Olds gasoline engines, of 907 
Michigan, call 
particular attention to the new catalogue 


Lansing, 


engines that he 
giving full de- 


A special feature of the 


treset northern settlers. 


will be forwarded at once. 





If you want Mack Stevens, Iowa City, Iowa, 


power, they 


where in this issue. 
will be given next week. 
alogue. 

















Big Three Days Angus Cattle Sale Circurt 





lso's Angus Sale 








Indianola, lowa, Oct. 4th 


On Tuesday, October 4th, Silas Igo 
will sell a select draft of about 


50 HEAD 


the best he ever bred or offered at public 
auction. They are of the choicest breed- 
ing and individual merit. The Black- 
birds are more strongly represented 
than any other family, and most of the 
others are Prides and Trojan Ericas. 

There will probably be more daugh- 
ters of the great Angussire, Black King of 
Woodlawn, than will be offered in one 
Sale again, while the young things by the 
Trojan Erica show bull, Woodlawn Elfin, 
and mostly out of Black King of Wood- 
lawn dams, are the right sort and will 
not fail to please buyers. 


THE 10 BULLS 


in this sale are a grand good lot and in- 
cludes a show bull that excels the one 
from this herd that won junior cham- 
Plonship at the International several 
years ago. 

, The cattle are in good breeding condi- 
tion and a goodly number of the cows 
will have calves at foot or are close to 
calving. 


For other particulars address, 


SILAS 160, Indianola, lowa 











White Bros. Sell 50 Head 
High Class Angus 


At Whiteside Farm, 44 
miles west of, 


Perry, lowa, October 5th 


A great offering of 10 bulls and 40 
cows and heifers, besides calves, will be 
sold at this time. 

Itis a selection of choice individuals 
from the most popular families, and in- 
cludes 18 Blackbirds, 17 Prides, 2 Trojan 
Ericas, 9 Queen Mothers, 2 Drumin 
Lucys and one of the noted Jilt family. 
There are 4choice Ballindalloch Black- 
birds, including the ner errng, 2 heifer, 
Blackcap Erene, by Brookside Erin and 
out of Blackcap of Cloverlawn, the top 
cow in Stanley Pierce’ssale. The heifer 
is one of the greatest of the breed. 

The cows and heifers are mostly bred 
to the grand imported Trojan Erica bull, 
Everett of Maisemore, or to the Black- 
bird bull, Sunnyside Prince 2d, one of 
the best typed bulls of the breed and one 
of the best breeders, or have young 
calves at foot. 

The ten bulls in the sale are an extra 
lot of typical Doddy type. 

If you are looking for a herd header 
or choice breeding stock do not miss this 
sale. 

Write for the catalog. 


WHITE BROS., 








Perry, lowa 





At Boone, lowa 


Thursday 
Oct. 6th 


JOS. COX 


will sell at his farm, 3 miles north of town 
a splendid offering of 


42 HEAD 


comprising six bulls and the rest cows 
and heifers, bred or with young calves 
at foot. 

The cattle are a very choice lot indi- 
vidually, with size and quality, and they 
are choicely bred. They are selected 
from the best in the herd and include 
several special attractions from some of 
the best herds inthe west. — 

The herd is headed by the well known 
champion show bull, Jim Delaney, and 
the Blackbird bull, Black Quail. The 
cows are bred to these good bulls or 
have calves at foot. 

Watch for other particulars next week 
and write for the catalog. 


JOS. COX, Boone, lowa 











MENTION WALLACES’ FARMER WHEN WRITING FOR CATALOGS. 





National Lead Company point out 
i t on page 


1251 that the best painting jobs are done 
for the reason that the air 
is dry and also the wood, which enables 
the paint to adhere better, for moisture 
They also point out in 
this advertisement that in the fall there 
is absence of insects and dust, and the 
paint can dry clean and smooth, and that 
the house is thus wel! protected for the 
winter, as the changes in temperature 
work no harm if the paint is made of 
pure white lead. They have issued sev- 
eral interesting booklets on painting, one 


No. 21, which they advise us they will be 
pleased to send, together with beautiful 
color pictures showing color suggestions 
for painting, free to readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who mention the paper when 
writing them. Address requests to the 
New York office, mentioning this paper, 





PROFITABLE PRODUCTS OF EAST 
TEXAS. 


This is the title of an interesting book- 
let with reference to the crops grown in 
It has been issued by 
E. W. La Baume, general passenger and 
ticket agent of the St. Louis and South- 
ern Railway, popularly known as the Cot- 
ton Belt Route, of 1117 Pierce Building, 
It contains many 
attractive illustrations from actual pho- 
tographs of growing crops in east Texas, 
and gives facts and figures with refer- 


Baume issues the book, desiring to give 
those interested in investigating farms 
this fall an opportunity to get full infor- 
mation with regard to the splendid op- 
portunities this section offers. His road 
is of course interested in getting the best 
class of settlers, and they desire to in- 
Just drop Mr. 
Baume a postal card or letter request 
: : A : , ; asking for the booklet above mentioned, 
of Olds engines which they have just is- and mention Wallaces’ Farmer, and it 
They point out that this catalogue Also look up 
this advertisement, which tells what one 
man did in four years in eastern Texas. 


hold a publie sale October ith, of Shet- 
land ponies and Chester White swine, in 
which he also includes a good jack and 
two or three jennets, as advertised else- 
More particulars 
Write for cat- 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


HEREFORDS. 





Homestead Herd Herefords 


Established in 1883. 


About 400 In herd. Have for sale 14 head of bulls dropped during the year 1908. 


Also one carioad of bulls dropped during the year 1909, old enough forth!s year's service; and cows in car- 


load lots, in yearlings, twos and older 


All cattle will be given a clean bill of health, including the tubercu- 


lin test when needed, by the Assistant State Veter'narian of Illinots 


lowa Central R. R. 


LITTLE YORK, ILL. 








EY, 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. KR. CAMPBELL, Independence, fa. 


- Herefords 


Eight twos, 12 yearling bulls and 7 yearling heifers 
of fine breeding and individuality at farmers’ prices. 
Guaranteed breeders; sire, Columbus 54th 184112. 
w.c. BRYANT Princeton, Lllinois 








Herefords For Sale 
Cows with calves at foot, also a few young helfers 
and one good bul), just turned two years old. Farm 
one mtie west of Thompson crossing on Des Moines 
and Ames Interurban. 


rE. O. NERVIG : Slater, lowa. 








Fairview Herefords 
Sires in service: Principal 6th 273293, champton 
last year, and Young Albany 290216, also a show bull 
and son of the English champion Albany. Choice 
stock at reasonable prices. 


CYRUS A. TOW, Norway, Iowa 








HOLSTEINS. 





Select Herd of Registered and Hi 
100 large, breedy, 
high grade 14-year-old heifers, bred to freshen this summer and fall. 
to freshen now. 
bulls having ancesters with high butter-fat records. 100 


cows, heifers and bulls, for salc. 


milky form 244 and 38-year-old hetfers, springing b 
cally full-bloods and are bred to select registere 


Grade Holstein - Friesian 
igh grade yearling heifers. 100 large, breedy, 
100 select, high grade, nicely marked, 
Many of the above heifers are practi 


fully developed, large, high class type of heavy milking Holstein cows. fresh milkers and close springers. 
uO registered cows, heifers and bulls, tuberculin tested, a large percentage of them out of A. R. O. dame and 
sires of bigh class; 9) per cent of the above cows and heifers are bred to Jessie Fobes 5th's Sir Homestead 


47091, a % brother to the world’s champion cow. 


In selecting the above herd | have made every effort posst- 


bie to get the very best type and quality of milk and batter producing dairy stock obtainable, this affords 
i to 


dairymen seeking afoundation herd an exceptional opportunity to make their selections. 
give any information desired regarding dairy stock. shipping factlities, etc. 
50 miles west of Chicago on C. N. & W. Ry,, and E-B Electric Ry. Gilberts, Kane Co., All. 


Will be pl 


Sept. 23, 1919 








and fall and spring gilts. 


Sons and daughters of Bi 
fellow, Maid’s Longfellow, 


H. W. MILLER, 





Public Sale of Big Type’ 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Peterson, lowa, Wednesday, Sept. 28 


60 HEAD IN SALE 


20 falland spring boars and 40 sows, consisting of yearlings 
These will be sold open. 

My herd is composed entirely of the big prolific strains of 
Poland-Chinas, and they possess the good bone and lengthy 
bodies so desirable among practical farmers and breeders, 
Bone, Big Bone 2d, Gritter’s Long. 
.’s Longfellow, Longfellow Jr., Lon 
Wonder and Choice Chief Price make up the bulk of offering. 


CATALOG READY 


Clay County, 


Benson, Richie, Jensen and Murphy, Auctioneers 


PETERSON, IOWA 




















JAMES DORSEY, 
Dept. C. 


Bargain in Holstein Heifers 


On account of the extreme drouth I am obliged to sell, within 30 days, 250 head of high grade Holstein 
hetfers, ranging in age from 1 to 3 years old, many of them practically full bloods and bred to registered 


bulls; 50 per cent of them springing bag to freshen soon 








Holstein Gows 


The kind thatgive from nine to twelve thousand 
Ths. of milk per year. Due to freshen this fall and 
winter, to the service of great bulls. 
offering a few extra good 

Bred Heifers and Choice Ball Calves 
Over 100 head of females in herd. Send for price list 
and otherinformation. Quality considered, we price 
them right. 


WOODLAWN FARM CO., Sterling, Ill. 


We are also 





1 Am Pleased to Be Abie 
to Offer You 


a few young bulls that contain 25% of the blood 
of the world’s record cow, by direct descent. 
They are out of choice cows that have fine year 
records. Tuberculin tested. Prices reasonable. 
Visit or write 


THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop., Buffalo Center, lowa 








ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





For Black Woodiawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 


WRITE 


P. J, DONOHOE, ome. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, 
ICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfoi| Her 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lows. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 


aoe Oakfied Nerd: 




















Angus Bulls for Sale 


Stred hy our champion sires—Baden Lad, Ederic, 
Glienfoil Thickset. Quality Prince and others. Cham- 


pion aged and young herd 1909. 
Send for catalogue. Address 


W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


J. B. BROWN, Herdsman 


Oak Glen Angus 


Ten Extra Good Hulls from one to two years 
oid for sale at farmers’ prices. Mostly sired by the 
2100 Ib. prize winning Mayor of Alta 6th, he by the 
champton Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. Also cows 
and heifers for sale bred to the superior Trojan 
Erte bull, Ex. 111595 by Imported Earl Eric of Ball. 
Write me or come and see the herd. The leading 
familites are represented and the Individuals will sult. 


W. &. AUSTIN . - Dumont, lowa. 


Herd headed by Zara the Great 49792 and Eric 9th 
of Keillor Park. Herd is composed of Blackbirds, 
Ericas, Queen Mothers, Prides, Heatherblooms and 
other reliable tribes. 

15 Geod Young Balls for sale, including two 
Biackbirds. Will also sell a choicé lot of heifers 
and cows. Price reasonable. Write 


M. P, LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


Angus Bargains at Private Treaty 


6 Land 2-year-old bulls. 
BS2 Land 2.year-old heifers, mostly bred. 
40 cows With calves at foot. 

These are from one of the oldest herds in Iowa. 
Prominent bulis have been continuously at iis head. 
We cun interest the man looking for honest cattle of 
the beeftype. Prices toeffectearly sales. All stock 


registered. 
L. W. NEUDECK, FT. DODGE, IOWA 


Angus Bulls 


And Heifers in Car Load Lots 


Bired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
In ages from 10to 20 months, In good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 


bulls write me. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 
Trojan Erica, Riackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulis and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 
Macdale Angus Cattle 


Herd headed by Mandahar 94174. We are 
now offering cowe and beifers and a few young bulls, 
also a three-year-old Pride herd bull. Farm near 
Waterloo. drese 
A. BR. Mm & Co., Cedar Falls, iowa 














lowa City, lowa 








LONGBRANCH ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


HERD ESTABLISHED 1890 


Upwards of 400 head In herd. Half the breeding 
Matrons are imported animals and our herd headers 
are from the most noted herds of Scotiand. Make 
your selections from the largest and most fashion- 
ably bred herd in America. 

lospection invited. Prices right. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, —_Botna, lowa 


NGUS BULLS. A superior lot of Angus bulls 
+1 of the best breeding just ready for heavy service. 
Pricing them now tosuit the man with a grade herd, 
and we invite inspection. Our herd headed by Imp. 
Ideal of Stranden 28158, will soon be offering both 
cows and hetfers tn calf to this noted bull. 17 miles 
east of Des Moines onC.R.1 &P. BR. Wilkinson 
& Sons, Mitchellville, lowa. 


TIEW LAWN ANGUS—Herd headed by Thick- 
set Idol 128967. a 2d prize lowa State Fair winner 
andsonofachampion. Atrio of young bulls forsale 
of excellent beef form; also few females bred to 
Thickset Idol. R. M. MILLER, 
Winnishtek Co., Towa. Prosper, Minn. 
Can ship from Decorah, Iowa, or Prosper. 














RED POLL 


Crawford’s Red Polls 


All surplus stock reserved for 


Public Sale October 28th 


Watch Wallaces’ Farmer for full particulars and 


make your pia s to attend. 
C. A. CRAWFORD, Anthon, lowa 


Red Polls 


that have won for me can easily win for you. Try a 

few. Special offering on bulls and females. Write 

¥.J5.CLOUSS, Barnum, Iowa. 
Farm also near Clare on M. & Bt. L. Ry. 











RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 
In the official 12 months’ butter contest 
just closed by the Red Polled Cattle Club, 
our cows in the contest won Ist, 3d and 
4th prizes. One of them made over 600 Ibs. 
of butter in the 12 mos., with just common farm con- 
ditions and care. 8. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
hetfers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16503. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa. 


Huff’s Red Polls 


Am offering ata right price my 4 year old herd 
bull Advancer by the champion Profector. Also 
young bulls from 6 to 18 months old. 

c Jer Mondamin, lowa. 








. . ¥ - 








YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRE BOARS 


8!x good, growthy, vigorous fellows for sale. All 
out of same litterof 15pigs. Ifyou want large litters 
and lots of size, use Yorksghires. Come to see this 
litter, or write. These pigs will please you. 


Frank Yoder, Altoona, lowa 


Farm 1 mile east of town. 














HAMPSHIRES. 





}_om | 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS [= 


We have for sale gilts bred for fall: boars ready for service; young pigs in pairs 


and trios not akin; ® few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. 


oi L. C. MILLER & SON, 


Prices reasonabie 


R. 2, Canton, Illinois 








SHORT.HORNS 


Scotch Short-Horn Bulls for Sale 


Several extra good yearlings sired by the superior Scotch herd bulls American Goods 286216 and Baron 





Kear 3d 158073. both reds of good scale 
a top price. 
audsee them. W. 





American Goods was secured asa top son of Choice Goods and cos 
One or two of his sons for sale are just as promising as their sire, being much like him. Com 
’. HH. McLAUGALIN. Shelby. Iowa. 











WHITE & SMITH’S 


SHORT-HORNS 


6 First Prizes 
3 Championships 
At the Minnesota State Fair 
Also 9 Other Prizes in Open Class 


That's our record,and we met the strongest 
show herds in the country. Besides, we won 
nearly all first prizes in the Minnesota classes. 
We want you to see our herd. We bought the 
famous Meadow Lawn herd of C. E. Clarke, 
including the great show bull, Ringmaster, 
and the famous cow, Dorothea (ineligible to 
show at Minnesota, but a sure winner). We 
have 100 head in all, and invite those desiv ng 
the highest type of herd headers to visit us. We 
know we can please them. Our show herd will 
appear next at the American Royal, and then 
at the International. See our cattle—watch 
our record. Address correspondence to 


WHITE & SMITH, St. Cloud, Minn. 


LESLIE SMITH, Mgr. 


SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Prices right. Inspection invited. Correspondence 
promptly answered. Farm 3% miles from town. 


JOHN LISTER, Conrad, !owa 


Scotch Short-horn 


yearling bulls for sale, sons of Sultan and Village 
Sultan. One extra good roan, rest reds and ui! 
good thick fellows. See them aud you will buy. 
Farm near Bagley and Herndon. 

Also a very choice Duroc Jersey fal] boar for sale. 


ARTHUR ZELLER - Cooper, lowa. 























Malaka Herd Est. 1880. 
HIGH CLASS 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 
For Sale: Herd headers of best breeding 
and individual merit,—the thick fleshed, grow- 
thy quality kind that will satisfy discriminating 


breeders and cattlemen. Inspection invited. 


H. D. PARSONS . Baxter, lowa. 














4 Good Short-horn Bulls 


Two Scotch and two Scotch topped, three reds and 
one roan, al] in good condition and right in form and 
ready for service Stred by Violet’s Lad 284409 and 
Roan Gauntlet 300204. Write me for bargain prices. 
A. ALEXANDER Morning Sun, lowa. 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


King Clement 259631, red; by Nonpareil 
King. A high class bul! and wii! be sold fuliy guar- 
anteed. Have plenty of his get to show. A few 
yearling bulls for sale also. 
0. A. HYLDEN, 


Miiking Short-horns 


Bates bred yearling bulls ready foreervice. Also 
afew bred heifers and heifer calvee. Tested, guar- 
anteed and pedigrees furnished. 

Blackmer Nelson, Albert Lea, Minn, 

Farms ove and two wiles from city. 





St. Ansgar, Iowa 








CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, li 


Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


Herd beaded by the two superb bulle: 
CITY MARSHALL 270020 
COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


Herd is composed of daughters of many of Amer- 
ica's celebrated sires, and the greater part are of 
leading Scotch families. A few young bulls forsale 


20 Short-horn Bulls 


SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED 

In ages .rom 11 to 20 months, reds and roans. The 
smooth, level, thick, blocky kind—typica! of the 
breed. Sired by Jenny Lind’s Hampton 2&%4.5 
good eon of Merry Hampton, and out of large, prolife 
dams. These bulls are rightin form, breeding ané 
condition for immediate use. If you need a good 
one write ue at once. Prices reasonable. 
LANAGHAN BROS., Charlotte, lows 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. Meadowlawn Herd 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, Genera! Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ beré 

Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see us. 


Short-horn Herd Headers 


FOR THE CRITICAL BREEDER AND FOR 
THE CRITICAL FARMER 


Several straight Scotch and the rest Scotch t?- 
ped. Choice onee from calves to proven sirét of 
great merit. Comeandsee. Prices very reasoualt 


FRICKE BROS., State Center, lowe 


Greenvale Short - Horas 


Herd headed by the Scotch show bulls Pris¢® | 
Rosin and Baron Pripg. Best Scotch familie | 
represented. Stock for sale at all times. ** | 
epection invited. } 


M. L. ANDREWS, Melbourne, lows | 


Scotch Herd Header For Sal 


Red by Imp. Alice’s Ensign 200075 out of &@ daub: 


ter of Imp. Lady Belle 7th by Imp Charmer; te 
months old. Also two plain bred bulls 1 year eae 
T.A.DAVENPORT - Belmond, Ie 


G00D SHORT - HORN BULLS 


for sale. Cheap to close them out. Most of thet 
straight Scotch and ranging in age from cal¥ 
two years old. Come and see them or write. an 
L. C. REESE . - Prescott, Io 






































AUCTIONEERS oe 


GAREY M.JONES 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
cago 


2856 Washington Bivda., Cc ’ 
"Phone West 1228. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


IONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MAKYVILLE, MO. 











8 in pairs 
asOvabie. 











yf them 
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Sept. 23, 1910. 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
sept. 27.—A. A. Coburn, Washta, Iowa. 
Sept. 27—Howell & Ferguspn, Rowan, Ia. 
t. 1—P. R. Parrish & Son, Smithshire, 
Illinois. 
. 6.—F. H. Black, Spencer, Iowa. Dis- 
persion sale. 
Oct. 7.—Clay County Poor Farm, Spencer, 
lowa; H. H. Powell, Manager, Linn 


a. 

Oct. 7—Chas. C. Norton, Corning, Iowa; 
sale at South Omaha, Nebraska. 

Oct.12—G. P. Tyrrell Oxford Junction, 
owa. 

oct 14.—Bentley and Anderson; Heber 

Gillis & Son, Aledo, Illinois. 

Oct. 18.—E. R. Silliman, Colo, Iowa. 

Oct. 19.—M._ L. Andrews, Melbourne, Iowa. 
Sale at Marshalltown. 

Oct. 20.—Smith & Barnhart, South Eng- 
lish, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—Wm. Mundy, Washta, Iowa, and 
L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, Towa; 
sale at Correctionville. 

Oct. 22—John H, Allen, Russell, Iowa. 

Oct. 24—J. W. Dawdy & Son, Abingdon, 
llinois. 

oct. 25.—C. J. MceMasters, Altona, Illinois. 

Oct. 26—G. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 

Oct. 31—J. E. Adams, Webster City, Iowa. 

Nov. 3.—Joseph Miller & Sons, Granger, 
Missouri. 

Dec. 6.—W. C. Meyers, Carroll, Iowa. 

Dec. 8.—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 

Dec. 13—Philip Funke, Greenfield, Iowa. 

Dec. 14—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 
Iowa. 

Dec. 16—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 

Dec. 22.—Walpole Bros., Rock Valley, Ia. 

Jan. 24—Harrington & Daniels and W. R. 
Hakes, Williamsburg, lowa. 
SHORT-HORNS, SHROPSHIRES AND 

POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 11.—J. O. Blakeslee, Rapatee, Illinois. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Oct. 4. Silas Igo, Indianola, Ia. 

Oct. 5. White Bros, Perry, Ia. 

Oct. 6—Jos. G. Cox, Boone, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—J. M. Hathaway, Turin, Iowa. 

Oct. 19.—Henry Escher, Harlan, Iowa. 

Oct. 20. C. M. Russell, Carroll, Ia. 

Oct. 26—R. M. Anderson & Sons, Newell, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 25—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, and H. L. Cantine, Quimby, Iowa; 
sale at Lakeside Farm. 

Nov. 1.—W. McHenry, Denison, Iowa. 

March 8.—Breeders’ sale, Wall Lake, Ia.; 
M. A. Martin, manager. 

March 9.—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 


lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

Oct.14—American Royal Sale, Kansas 
City, Mo.; C. R. Thomas, Mgr. 

Oct. 20. Z. T. Kinsell and H. D. Clore, 
at Chariton, Ia. 

Nov. 23—Geo. R. Slocum, Primghar, Iowa; 
sale at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Oct. 26—Gorman & Cahill and Van Note 
Bros., at Mason City, Iowa. 

Nov. 1.—J. H. White, Granger, Missouri. 

Nov. 1—E. J. Elliott, Sutherland, lowa; 
sale at Sioux City, lowa. 

Nov. 15-16.—O. Harris & Sons, Harris, Mo. 

Dec. 6—C. G. Englund, Marathon, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 

HEREFORDS AND SHORT-HORNS. 
Dec. 1—A. Gibbs & Son, Klemme, Iowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 

Sept. 28—H. W. Deuker, Wellman, Iowa, 

at Kalona, Iowa. 

Sept. 23—Combination sale, Kalona, Iowa. 

PERCHERONS. 

October 26.—W. 8. Corsa, White Hall, Ill. 

Oct. 28—P. A. Bughman, Blandinsville, Ill. 

~ is—H. S. Hoyman & Son, Stanwood, 
owa. 

SHETLAND PONIES AND CHESTER 

WHITES. 

Oct. 5—Mack Stevens, Iowa City, Iowa. 
MULES AND DRAFT HORSES. 
October 20.—Chas. C. Judy, Tallula, Ill. 
CLYDESDALES. 
~~ 27—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 

owa, 

Oct. 283—J. C. Savage, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS, SHIRES AND OTHER 
DRAFT BREEDS. 

Jan. 10, 11, 12, 13.—Breeders’ Sales Com- 
pany, at Bloomington, Illinois; C. W. 

Hurt, Manager. 

Feb. 28 and March 1, 2, 3.—Breeders’ Sales 
Company, at Bloomington, Illinois; C. 
W. Hurt, Manager. 

SHIRES. 

Oct. 27.—Truman’s Pioneer Stud Farm, 
Bushnell, Liinois. 

PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS. 

Oct. 27, W. H. Ritter, Colfax, Ill. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Bent. 28.—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 

Ounnet 19.— Barr & Sons, Villisca, Iowa. 

Soe 6.—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa. 

_— $—L. R. McLarnon, Braddyville, Ia. 

poe i.—E, Storey, Kewanee, Illinois. 

Oct 12.—Ira Cottingham, Eden, Illinois. 

+ ay 13.—Stewart Bros., Hanna City, Ill. 

o 13—E, Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

Oct 14.—C, F. Spicer, Roseville, Illinois. 

én 14.—Peter Ellerbrock, Sheldon, Iowa. 
lieu & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 

Oct 20-—Henry White, Trivoli, Iinois. 

Oct +:—Owen Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill. 
on se E. Adams, Webster City, Ia. 

oo .—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 

Lo. 10—Snyder & Lee, Sac City, Iowa. 

Fen 1).—James G. Long, Harlan, Iowa. 
ce oe H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

Feb, 7 H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Noy. _s G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Feb.'1 uebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 


plliinots. °™ & Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 
Fen, 10.—Peter Ellerbrock, Sheldon, Iowa. 


- 146—J. T. My lloy i re 
F -_ Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 
a ae Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 
Fer. ; -—Peter Ellerbrock, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. iz" pince. Martin, Bellevue, Ia. 
Fel, <—z loyd Gillett, Hampton, Iowa. 
Man 1 C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Lowa. 
i 1 P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
+ £—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
—_— CHESTER WHITES, 
Man. > ~ ‘awert, Dickens, Towa. 
- 1-2: ancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
T. 2—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, lowa. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 12—A. P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 
Oct.13—Gorman & Cahill and Cahill 

Bros., Dougherty, Iowa. 
om. —" M. Sells & Sons, Indianola, 
wa, 
Oct. 27—W. B. Wilson, Deita, Iowa. 
Jan. 18—A. P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 
Jan. 25.—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 26.—DeVaul & Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—E. E. Handley. Carroll, lowa. 
Feb. 2—Balmat & Son, Mason City, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—F. H. Dickey, Emmettsburg, Ia. 
Feb. 15.—Lewis Prestin, Kiron, lowa. 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLLED DUR- 
HAMS. 


October 19.—Barr & Sons, Villisca, Iowa. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. - 


THE KALONA, IOWA, POLLED DUR- 
HAM SALES NEXT WEEK. 

Do not overlook the two important 
Polled Durham sales to be held at Ka- 
lona, Iowa, next week, September 28th 
adn 29th. The first sale, and it is the 
first of the season, also, will be held by 
H. W. Deuker, of Weilman. Particulars 
as to this great offering were given in 
the two preceding issues of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, but our readers are again re- 
minded that Mr. Deuker is including his 
noted show and breeding bull, Arcadia 
Duke 3d, together with as good a bunch 
of young bulls as has gone through a 
Pollied Durham sale; and that he also in- 
cludes many of his very best cows and 
heifers, including a number of his best 
prize winners from his last year’s suc- 
cessful show herd that won thirty-five 
firsts and nine championships at state 
fairs and the International. He includes 
his champion cow and other great ones. 
The catalogue should be in the hands of 
all interested in buying choice stock, of 
this popular hornless breed of Short- 
horns. Mr. Deuker is one of the most 
successful as well as one of the most 
reliable men in the business, and his sale 
merits the liberal patronage of Poll 
Durham breéders. See final announce- 
ment on page 1271, and arrange to be at 
the sale. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing for the catalogue. 

On Thursday, September 29th, follow- 
ing the Deuker sale, will occur an im- 
portant Polled Durham sale, in which 














will be sold a number of first-class snow 
animals, including this year’s junior 
champion at the lowa State Fair. The 


saie includes the entire herd owned by 
Jacob Marti, of Lansing, lowa, and the 
fact that he produced this year’s junior 
champion heifer at the lowa State Fair, 
as well as other winners ,is all the rec- 
ommendation his herd needs. Mr. L. G. 
Shaver, who manages the sale, is also 
an important contributor. As previously 
noted, he is selling the best young bull 
he ever bred. The other contributors are 
Eli Yoder and Joe Brenneman of Kalona, 
and W. D. Brenneman of Wellman. Par- 
ticulars concerning this good offering 
were given in preceding issues, and those 
interested in buying should have the cat- 
alogue and arrange to be at the sale. 
See announcement on page 1271, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for 
catalogues. 


OPENING ANGUS SALES OF TFHE 
SEASO 


On October 4th, Colonel Silas Igo, of 
Indianola, lowa, will hold the opening 
sale of a big three days Angus sale cir- 
cuit, in which he is followed Oct. 5th by 
White Bros., of Perry, and Oct. 6th by 
Joseph Cox, of Boone, all three sales being 
close together and near Des Moines. The 
event is doubly important to Angus 
breeders because these are the first sales 
of the season. If they do not start off 
well it will not be because the cattle are 
not of the best, for better offerings than 
will be found in these opening sales rare- 
ly go under the hammer. Neither will it 
be because the times are not propitious 
for the business, for the outlook for the 
cattle business has not been better in 


years. On this point we can hardly do 
better than quote from White Bros.’ an- 
nouncement, as follows: “The cattle 


business is certain to increase ‘by leaps 
and bounds’ during the next half decade 
in this country. The ranges are closed 
out, and beef cattle must be raised on 
the farms. There is already a scarcity. 
The land area cannot increase; and, with 
the population of the United States doub- 
ling itself every twenty-five years since 
1685, the time is at hand when the ques- 
tion of beef supply will be one of para- 
mount importance. The show ring, the 
arena and the block have proven the 
Aberdeen Angus to be the best beef breed 
in existence. It is still possible to secure 
herd foundations at reasonable prices.” 
With the day of cheap beef over, un- 
doubtedly for all time, and _ considering 
the importance of stock growing in keep- 
ing up the fertility of the soil, our read- 
ers will do well to secure choice breed- 
ing stock from such good offerings as 
those to be sold in these opening sales of 
the season. Colonel Igo’s offering for 
October 4th is better than the great of- 
fering that he sold in his last sale, two 
years ago. His herd, both as to breed- 
ing and individual merit, is easily one 
of the best in the country. His senior 
herd bull, Black King of Woodlawn, has 
long been recognized as one of the great- 
est sires of the breed. To his credit are 
some very noted prize winners, notably 
the great show cow, Blackbird Favorite 
2d, who sold at public auction for the top 
price of $1,595. There will be more half 
sisters of Blackbird Favorite 2d in this 
sale than will probably ever be sold in 
one sale again. There are also a splen- 
did lot of young things in the sale sired 
by Colonel Igo’s Trojan Erica herd bull, 





Woodlawn Elfin. Among these 
young things is a show bull that Colonel 
igo says is the best bull ever dro 
on the farm, not excepting the one on 
which he won junior championship at the 
Chicago Internationa! several years ago. 
dam is a davghter of Black 
King of Woodlawn, and he belongs to 
the Pride family, a family that is making 
@ great record for Colonel Igo. The cat- 
alogue, and announcement elsewhere In 
this issue, give other particulars of much 
interest to buyers. The offering to be 
sold October 5th by White Bros., at their 
farm near Perry, is also a great offering, 
for the individual merit compares favor- 
ably with the best offerings that have 
been sold, and the breeding is the most 
popular. Eighteen head are of the popu- 
lar Blackbird family, and one of these is 
the Bilackcap heifer, Blackcap Erene, 
whose dam is the great cow Blackcap of 
Cloverlawn, for which White Bros. paid 
$1,015, the top price at Pierce’s last sale. 
The sire of the heifer is the show bull 
Brookside Erin, by Black Woodlawn. 
There are many other attractions, includ- 
ing some extra good young bulls of the 
choicest breeding. White Bros. have a 
great herd of breeding cows of the most 
popular breeding, and they have also been 
fortunate in the selection of their herd 
bulls. Their senior’ herd bull, Sunnyside 
Prince 2d, is of ideal type, deep, thick, 
short-legged, large and smooth. He is a 
splendid breeder, as his calves in this 
sale will show, and he is a Blackbird 
backed by a prize-winning ancestry. Thy 
also have a great young Trojan Erica 
bull in Imp. Everett of Maisemore, a 
handsome, smooth two-year-old of great 
quality. Most of the cows and heifers 
in the sale are bred to these two great 
bulls or have calves at foot. See ad and 
write for the catalogue, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 

On October 6th Mr. Joseph Cox, of 
Boone, Iowa, will close this important sale 
circuit with a splendid offering of forty- 
two head, comprising six young bulls and 
the rest cows and heifers, bred or with 
caives at foot. The good individual merit 
of the cattle Mr. Cox is selling is a great 
credit to him as a breeder of cattle. He 
has made it a point to use herd bulls of 
the best individual merit, and at present 
he has the well-known champion show 
bull Jim Delaney, and also the splendid 
Blackbird bull, Blackbird Quail. The 
cows are bred to these two good bulls, 
and a number have calves at foot. The 
catalogue is not yet at hand, and some 
more particulars as to breeding, etc., will 
be given next week. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and write for all 
three catalogues, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


COBURN’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Don’t overlook the closing out sale of 
Short-horns next Tuesday, to be held by 
A, A. Coburn, of Marcus, Iowa. Remem- 
ber, too, that the farm lays handy to 
Quimby and Washta on the Llinois Cen- 
tral, and to Pierson on the C. & N. W. 
railroad. It is to be hoped that the young 
herd bull, McNonpareil, will find a home 
in appreciative hands. To those who will 
attend the sale and look over the string 
of sixteen or eighteen calves sired by 
him, nothing further need be said. The 
catalogue is very neatly gotten up. It 
contains a good illustration of a group 
of four young bulls to be sold, Red Sul- 
tan, Royal King, White’s Standard and 
Old Glory. Their ages vary from four- 
teen to eighteen months, and they are 
very promising calves of the correct beef 
type. All are red in color. There are 
others, too, on the same order; some be- 
ing a bit younger, but all are of that 
smooth turn which characterizes a good 
feeder. In passing on the females which 
Mr. Coburn is selling, one cannot help 
being impressed with the fact that Mr. 
Coburn must have had the feeder'’s type 
continuously before him in selecting his 
foundation stock, as well as in selecting 
his valuable herd bull. One of the ma- 
trons deserving of special mention is 
Fifth Fairview Generosity, a red five- 
year-old cow of the Cruickshank Gener- 
osity tribe, got by the Cruickshank Lav- 
ender bull, Layender Royal. It is one 
of the nicest Scotch pedigrees to be 
found, and the cow herself, as Mr. Co- 
burn states, is one of the very best cows 
he ever owned. She has a splendid bull 
calf at foot by McNonpareil, and is in 
ealf again to the same bull. Mr. Co- 
burn’s female offering is very desirable, 
both on account of individual excellence 
and the fact that every one is a true 
breeder. Do not miss the sale if you 
want to buy good Short-horns for less 
than they are worth. The final an- 
nouncement will be found in this issue. 


ANGUS CATTLE FOR SALE. 


Mr. L. W. Neudeck, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, one of the pioneer Angus breeders 
of the state, is desirous of selling a large 
number of his registered cattle, and will 
make prices that whl insure a sale if 
parties wanting to buy will come and 
see him. He has thirty-two yearling 
and two-year-old heifers that are very 
attractive, practically all having been 
bred to the Escher bred Blackbird bull, 
Black Jester, a son of Imp. Black Jester. 
There are about forty cows that have 
calves at foot, and Mr. Neudeck will sell 
some of these and throw in the calves. 
He has five young bulls old enough for 
immediate service, of the low-set, beefy 
pattern, that should interest the steer 
breeder. The sires which Mr. Neudeck 
has been using for the past decade and 
more are such as have worked ‘improve- 
ment all along the line, and that have 
been instrumental in bringing the breed 
into the prominence it now enjoys. The 
bulls which Mr. Neudeck has been using 
and that are the sires of the herd as it 
now stands are Juryman of North Oaks, 
Fifth Laird of Estill, Pride of Albion 
(this bull was bought from Geary Bros., 
at their dispersion sale, and his best son 
while in Mr. Neudeck’s hands was Black 
Cleveland, who was used extensively in 
the herd), Volverine, by Heather Lad 
4th; Prairie King, by Black Knight of 
Estill 7th; Proud Chieftain, by Black 
Jam, and out of the $800 cow, Lady Fern 
2d; Fillmore Knight; Master King, by 
Black King of Woodlawn, and Censor 
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Knight, a Coquette son of Knight of 
Glendale. Mr. Neudeck will make it an 
advantage to t | want to buy to 
call and look over his herd. Note his card 
elsewhere in this issue, and if convenient 
arrange to call on Mr. Neudeck at an 
early date. His cattle are in very nice, 
thrifty condition, and are rapid breeders. 


ACADIA_AND CLAY COUNTY FARM 
SHORT-HORN DISPERSIONS. 


We call attention in this issue to two 
Short-horn dispersion sales which will 
take eee at Spencer, Iowa, October 6th 
and 7th. Mr. F. H. Black, pesvesoer of 
Acadia Farm, having sold his farm on 
account of health, will close out his herd 
of Short-horns, numbering sixty-eight 
ead, on October 6th. Mr. Black has 
been a number of years in building up 
this herd. In making purchases to add 
thereto he has at all times had in view 
the one point—that being to effect an 
improvement. He has gone about it cau- 
tiously and judiciously. His work as it 
stands to-day speaks for itself in very 
high terms. Those who attend this sale 
will not find a lot of worn-out has-nbeens, 
but instead cattle which will show upon 
investigation that every one old enough 
is now doing business. We have seen no- 
where such a remarkably high-class 
string of calves, considering the number, 
thirty head, as the ones Mr. Black is 
selling. To carefully examine the two 
herd bulls which Mr. Black has been 
using and is including in the sale, is sug- 
gestive as to the depth of thought which 
he must have exercised when purchas- 
ing them, in the moulding of his future 
herd. They are Golden Emir and 
Knight. Golden Emir is a Cargill brea 
bull, whose pedigree ig all Duthie ana 
Cruickshank breeding. Red Knight is 
the bull formerly owned by John Ras- 
mess, of Lake City, Iowa, and who in his 
hands made a wide reputation as a sire. 
We will have something to say concern- 
ing these bulls in our next issue. Octo- 
ber 7th the Clay County Farm herd of 
Short-horns wiil be dispersed at the farm 
near Spencer, Iowa, and which is also 
near the Acadia Farm, above referred 
to. The herd numbers around forty- 
three head, ten of which are Scotch cat- 
tle of leading families. There are thir- 
teen bulls, six of which are by the for- 
mer herd bull, Monarch, a pure Scotch 
bull sired by the 2,500-pound Gloster’s 
Valentine. One is a roan yearling out 
of the Brodsky cow, Miss Buckingham 
2d, a Scotch cow of the Airy Bucking- 


ham family and included in the sale. This- 


bull, while a bit thin in flesh, is what 
we pronounce the making of a right good 
herd header, good enough that a lot of 
breeders would do well to look after him 
if in need of a bull. The red two-year- 
old herd bull, Linwood Archer, is also 
included, and he is the sire of six of the 
young bulls, the young calves, and, in 
addition, all females of breeding age have 
been bred to him. Linwood Archer was 
bred by Powell & Son, and was got by 
their very superior herd bull, Red Archer, 
while his dam was a Butterfly cow got by 
Golden Robin. Linwood Archer, like his 
sire, is a deep-bodied, thick, massive bull 
with very pleasing front. The herd has 
not been pushed slong to make an ap- 
pearance of flesh, but is in good working 
condition. Those who attend the sale 
with a view of buying cattle that 
will yield a substantial profit in the not 
far distant future will not be disap- 
pointed. Catalogues for the foregoing 
sales may be had by ocerrens > «ae 
Black, of Spencer, Iowa, and H. H. Pow- 
ell, of Linn Grove, Iowa, or C. H. Gil- 
more, of Sioux Rapids, Iowa. When writ- 
ing for catalogues, mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


P. R. PARISH & SON’S DISPERSION 
SALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 


Sixty head of well-bred dual- 
Short-horn cattle is what this reliable 
firm will sell on their farm near 
Smithshire, Illinois, on Saturday, October 
lst. For age and experience in the breed- 
ing of good Short-horns, this firm is 
among the oldest, having founded their 
herd with matrons purchased from the 
noted Rigdon Huston herd, about forty 
years ago. They selected the dual-pur- 
pose type in many instances, and anyone 
can see strong evidences of this time 
can see strong evidences of this line 
are most fortunate in being located in 
the “garden spot” of the agricultural 
world, and these advantages have aided 
them in the production of good Short- 
horn cattle. Their herd has proven most 
prolific, as fifteen head of calves will sell 
with their dams, and nineteen head of 
good yearling heifers are listed, all sired 
by the herd bull Scotch Hero 204956, a 
finely bred Rose of Sharon that has 
proven a valuable sire in this herd, as 
the many young things by him in the 
sale will show. Among the list of good 
cows we noted Walnut Grove Duchess 
8d, a nice level red, a fine dual-purpose 
type, being very neat in neck, head and 
horn. She also has plenty of scale and 
substance, and is one of the most valu- 
able cows inu the offering. Lady Bright 
Eyes 14th would compete for honors with 
the former cow, however, as she is a 
great, massive, mellow-red, with fine, 
large udder that is convincing as to her 
claims for the dual-purpose cow. She 
sells safe in calf to Scotch Hero. Lady 
Rosemary is of the same type, and sells 
with the roan heifer caif at foot, as 
shown by photo in the catalogue. A 
great dairy specimen is seen in Lady 
Bright Eyes 16th. She is an extra good 
milker, and sells with good bull calf at 
foot. She is the real dairy cow. Fern is 
another good cow that demonstrated her 
prolificacy by producing a of twin 
calves. Lonan’s Valentine 2d is dam of 
one of the best heifers in the sale, and 
is shown by photo in the catalogue with 
Lillian Bright Eyes. Hampton 13th 
is also shown by photo with nine-months- 
oid bull calf at foot. Duchess of Walnut 
Grove is the best milker on the farm, 
which makes her a very valuable speci- 
men on any farm. A fairly good»picture 
of Scotch Hero, the herd bull, is seen 
in the catalogue. It shows that he is a 
large, smooth quality roan with a very 
kind disposition. Mr. rizes this 
bull very highly, on account of the great 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


Sept. 23, 1910, 


POLLAN D-CHIN4S. 








A. H. MOEN 
INWOOD, IOWA 


breeding. 
we give epecial attention to correspondence. 


Duroc Jersey Breeder 
75 March and April Pigs for the Season's Trade 


The individual excellence of the herd speaks for the 
Inspection of the herd preferred, although 


Poland-Ghina Herd Dispersed 


By mutual consent we wil! dissolve our partnership eoon, and now Offer our entire herd at private treaty, 
consisting of 35 spring boars, 60 spring gilts and 15 tried brood sows, sired by four different boars. Cay 


furnish pairs or trios unrelated. Mall orders 
will receive prompt attention. Prices right. 


BRIDGFORD & NESBITT, ALEDO, ILLINOIS 








C. A. DeVAUL, INWOOD, 


IOWA 


Breeder of High Class Durocs 


Leading blood lines represented. 


February and March boars, weighing from 150 to 200 pounds (July 15th). 


Write your wants, or come and see us. 








Alsin’s Durocs 


14 MUNCER CMEKF 171528 fall boars. Their 
dame were by Nebraska Belle’s Ohio Chief, Proud 
Lady's Orion, Ohio Chief and American Royal. The 
American Royal sow {« full sister to the sweepstakes 
Royal Blossom 5th Muncte Chief is full brother to 
B. & ©."s Col., and litter brother w King of Cole. You 

will bunt some to find as good Col. fall boars as these 
r am offering. They bave scale and bone. 

A. P. ALSIN, Boone, towa 


HANDLEY'S DUROCS 


Large, growthy boare for sale, from mature dams 
end sired chietly by our aged herd boar. Clover. 
eroft Chief, )y Ohio Chief and out of a King Per- 
fection dam that sold for e435. A few other sires 
represented. We ee]! our goode worth the money. 


E. E. HANDLEY, CARROLL, IOWA 





DeYoung’s Durocs 


We are again doing business at the old stand. 40 
tpring boars from acrop of 150 pigs ralsed. and two 
fall boars for the season's trade. They are the get 
ot Model Banker by lowa lanker, and King of 
Cole. 24 by King of Cole. We think they are just 
as ~ood as those we bave heretofore raised. We 


solicit your patronage. 
A. J. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


DUROG BOARS 


of good length, style and fin- 
ish. Nearly all are the getoft 
Nebraska Critic 88753. 
Herd is composed of breed- 
ing stock of a bigh order. 


Caine Bros., Odebolt, ta, 4 










CASTLE'S DUROCS 


March and Apri! BOARS our present 
hobby. Both growth!aess and good types are more 
noticeable iu our berd this year than ever. We 
would like to te!] you el] about these pigs if you are 
beeding # good boar. 


J. J. Castile, 
Brighton Farm 


The Duroc Jerseys’ Paradise 

March and April males now ready. also a limited 
number of Sept. ‘09 farrow. From line bred dame, 
descendants of Pericles-Toletoy, Achiever-Bon Bon, 
Manley King and Walt's Chief. Pigs sired by Budd 
Wiser by Pericles and Walte-Mode! by Golden Mode! 
44. Individuality, quality and breeding. 

nu MAN & CHAPMAN 

Washta, lowa 





Cherokee County, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Boars for sale. Mostiy March farrows, and 
every one a good one. They are large and wery 
growthy, s# a direct result of careful feeding and 
plenty of range. Herd is composed largely of prize 
winuing blood, and the type ts well ized. 


Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa 


(Farm near Cartersville, on C. & N. W.) 


PRESTIN’S DUROCS 


Fall and Spring Boars 


En blood lines there are none better. We 
guarantee the quality as represented. 


LEWIS PRESTIN, KIRON, IOWA 














BALMAT'S DUROCS 


Spring boars now ready to ship. They 
are large, vigorous, good boned pigs from jrize-win- 
ning ancestors on both sides. They are the get of 
my three excellent herd boars, Chief Select, 
Notcher Chief and Golden Model, Jr., all 


State Fair prise-winaete. 
BALMAT & SON, MASON CITY, IOWA 


Woodbine Herd of Durocs 


HEADED BY 
Grand Master Col. and Alphonso 


Chotce lot of epring boars for sale by La Follette, 
Alpbonso, Lad Kruger, Obio Anna’s Advance and 
others of equal note. Get busy while they last. 

Bred sow sale February 15tb. 


JNO. R. TUPPER, 


45 Duroc Boars and Gilts 


March farrow. Wery lengthy—good colors end 
good welght. 


Sired by ST. CLOUD 92521 and 
ORION ADVANCER 93523 


Prices are right. If you want good Durocs, write me. 


C. S$. GLEASON, WYOMING, ILLS. 


Granville Durocs 


75 March and April Pigs 
for the Season’s Trade 


They are a fine lot—growthy and good doers. 
Jespondence given careful attention. 








Woodbine, lowa 








Cor- 


BIG FOUR POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


BIGTYPE BIGBONE BIG LITTERS 
BiG QUALITY 


65 epring pigs sired by Columbia Chief 3rd 133689, 
Miller's Chief Price 121195 and Black Chief. Seven 
choice fal! yearling boars for sale at satisfactory 
prices. Address 


C. 0. Prusia, Preston, lowa 





Rio Vista Stock Farm 


40 fall and epring Poland-China boars for 
sale from boars and sows of the biggest type 
known to the breed. Alsoa few Shropshire 
rams and ewes forsale. Address 
JNO. H. FITCH - Lake City, Ia, 





Gerstdale Farm Poland-Chinas 


of the big type kind and all Peter Mouw 
breeding—boar pigs—fall and spring gilts 
—to offer now at right prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed with every sale. 

Also Short-horn cows and heifers, all Seotch 
breeding. S.C. B. Brown Leghorn cockerels at 
75¢ to $1.00 each. 


WM. P. GERST, ALTON, 10WA 


COOPER’S BIG TYPE 


POLAND-CHINA SALE 


HEDRICK, IOWA, THURSDAY, OCT. 6 


A select draft of spring boars and gilts, sired by 
Big Ex, the 1070-Ib. son of Pawnee Chief, and out of 
sows weighing from 550 10 850 1s . carrying the mos; 
noted blood lines to be found in the breed. Seng 
your address for the catalogue. 


W. H. COOPER, Hedrick, lowa 





Poland- Ghina Boars 


Large. heavy-boned Poland-China boars. sired by 
Cornbelt Expansion 153155, @ 650-Ib. yearling boar, 
and out of sows by Napoleon Chief 84169, a 1000-1b. 
son of old Chief Price. 

Cc. K. HANSON & SON, 


Jefferis & Sons’ Poland-Chinas 


Herd headed by Demonstrator, he by Rusti- 
cator, a 1000-ib. hog at 2 years of age. Big, growthy 
boars for rale—good quality fellows. 

K. A. Jefferis & Sons, Kock Rapids, lowa 


Poland-China 


Fall and spring boars. Good boned, well ribbed, 
deep bodied fellows. carrying choice blood lines. 
Full particulars by addressing 
ALBERT PETERSON, Kiron, lowa 

Can ebip from either Kiron or Odebolt. 


B Wonder Fall Boars for Sale 


Good ones, of the good bi¢ type end bone of their 
sire, B Wonder, who is the best son of the famous A 
Wonder. Prices reasonable. 
JAS. G. LONG, 


Live Oak Herd Poland-Chinas 


A good bunch of fall boars and an extra choice lot 
of spring pigs. Of the large, heavy boned, prolitic 
kind; the kind that make good breeding and quality 
combined. All correspondence answered promply. 
A. F. BOLLIN, Quimby, lowa 


Poland-Chinas 


Five big fall 09 boars; also 5 big fall '09 open gilts. 
50espring pigs of both sex sired by Standard I Know, 
Smooth Wonder 2d (1455001),.Longfellow Jr. (156313). 
Can furnish pairs and trios not akin—big smooth kind. 
Mubert J. Dawley, Charles City, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Three extra good fall boars. They are of the big 
breeding—the big, lengthy kind—and without serious 
fault anywhere. Also 80spring pigs by Choice Chief 
Price and A. L's Chief. 
A. L. SURFUS, 


Nashua, lowa 











Marlan, lowa 











Bristow, lowa 





Poland-China 


Boars of Substance 
and Quality 


We are striving toimprove our hogs each year and 
we believe we can sell you one that wil! improve 
yours. Let us hear from you. 


FRED TANGEMAN, 


Good Luck Herd 
Poland-Chinas 


Fifty strong, husky, heavy boned March and April 
boars for sale—sired by Louise's Perfection 1309, 
Fisher's Expansion 154079, and Thickset Meddier 
154031. The large prolific type. with quality. Will 
ship C.. D. express prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write your wants to 

. §. FISHER & SON 
*Phone 8 on I. KR. 1, Edgewood, Iowa, 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


30 head of big ty pe, big boned, big litter, 
big quality spring and fall boars. sired by Chief 
Price td 93149 and Smooth Wonder 24 
245501 and out of big type dams. Also a few 
choice young Scotch Short-horn bulls. Visit me, or 
write me what you want. Farm adjoins town. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


25 good, large, smooth, large-boned 


POLAND-CHINA BOAR Pics 


all out of old, mature sows, and al! sired by my aged 
herd boar, Jones 1236653. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 


Marcus, lowa 











Belmond, lowa 





POLAND-CHINA HERD BOAK 


Matchless Chief 133737 


forsale. A sureand true breeder. Alsospring boars 
by Lim and by Mammoth Chief, and Mastodon Sign. 
We ship nothing but first-cless stu 
L. A. Robinson, 





Correctionville, lows 








CHESTR WHITES 


PPPs 














HEATH’S CHESTER WHITES 


Herd established in 1888, 
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SP Can ship from either Kiron or Odebolt. A. &. GRADY, Granville, lowa I have 90 head of choice Mau E 

and April pigs for sale at reason A 

j 8 DUROC JERSEY BOARS and GILTS able prices. A numberof herd headers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Come andeee a 

of March and April farrow now reety to ship. them, or write your wants. v 

Can furnish pairs and trios not akin ese boars are . B. HEATH x—, ; 

growtby and large for their ages. Conservative A.B a Route No. 1, NEWELL, 10OWA 8 

DUROGCS prices. G. H. WiILLSIE, I 

Winneshiek Co., lowa. Prosper, Minn. 

7) Twenty March and April boars for sale mainly Can ship from Decorah, Iowa, or Prosper. 8! 
‘ e\red by our herd boar, Achiever’s Best. e are C * 
7a ; ricing these to induce quick sale, and to those who d L D J ) 
L can use @ numnber we will make ftan object to them ecdar Lawn Uuroc erseys b 
I OF IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES b 


to deal with us. Call on or address Chotce boar pigs for sale of Golden Model, Ad- 
offers for sale 40 boars, March and April farrow, e: 


vancer, Mode! Chief, and other prize winning blood 
sired by Modeler 13235 and Chickasaw Chief 2d 1465; v 


1. H. GRAHAM & SONS, Cherokee, lowa 


= wet 












































lines. Pigs are the lengthy, smooth, good boned : 

j quality kind. Come and see them or write. al F es df | es also 2 fall yearlings sired by Special 14589 ee p 
7 DUROCS! W. K. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa guaranteed as represented. | e} 
ie Get your order !n early for one of Huff's ‘‘ Always i i j ir 
iH Fetter” spring boars and gilts. A few sows for Sep- 1 60 DU ROG J ERSEY Spring crop numbers 200 head, and are W. F, Hemmerling, R. F, D. 1 ’ Box 92, Dike, la } . 

7 tember farrow. Our hoge make good because that's SPRING BOARS AND GILTS largely the get of Wellington 2d 19211 _ = 
i ‘ our business. Write to us for description and prices Bired by Golden Model Again 87041 and and Silver D, both Sioux City Interstate | a 

? c. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa | Golden Wonder $8291. Brother and son of Fair prize winners; also other leading it 
' ‘ > the champion Golden Model 2d. Nothing but first sires represented. Can furnish pairs and | 0 
I Square Deal Ford of Duroc Jerseys Clase stuff shipped out. Rupe & Son, Moorbead, la. trios not akin. Correspondence Solicited ok mentee ame me es tape best : bo ~ 
‘ = —jnspecti referred. alsed. ver at ead in the her Jars anc ' 

' f Choice males ready for service and gilte bred or | HAMPSHIRES inspection preferred of all ages for sale at right prices; also one two-year b 
open. Come, or write your wants to —_ ca old berd boar. oO 

J B D. RUNYON, Outten Rule Ferm, FILLMORE, ILL. | HERD C W Maynard Inwood fa W. T. BARR, Ames, Lows , 4 

. ssn ts’ "SON GOOD ENOUGH “st” HAMPSHIRES | | O:™ Maynard, Inwood, 1a 
! “+ CHESTER WHITE SHOW STO fF : 
. in 
Bie Duroc Jersey Hoe $ My herd won 14 ribbons in 16 classes at Illinois be 
y g | State Fatr, 1905, including 7 firsts, 5 seconds and both Fall sows and boarsa—some of the best I ever bred, M 

Paire and trios of epring pigs for sale, Championships. January sale average was $56.66. SUNKY SLOPE HERD and hound to win this year {f sh Also 8, a 

} ~ ton . asonable pri 

also service buare and gilts. | Nice Crop of Pigs Now Ready to Ship eee Sener — a rena ooh low2- & 





also a few choice 1 and 2-year sows, bred for Sept. 
and Oct. farrow. Allat reasonable prices. Write. 


A. L. Goodenough, Morrison, Ills. 


MEADOWBROOK SEED FARMS, Williamsport, Ohio 
HERD DUROCS 





MINNESOTA MODEL 


GHESTER WHITE SWINE | ssovccct% Ghectes whites | 























Breeding stock Is largely the get of State Fair 5 
eee - on 2 4 < ge : 145 January, February, March and April pigs; good, 
ioe aaa @ ; have bony . ae my met . Th a he ia — big, lengthy pigs with quality and breeding. Come 35 good, lengthy boar pigs for sale, of Feb., Mareb hi 
- tbe with on at we yng oe oo a - ne JERSEWS. aud see them, or write. and Aprilfarrow. Letus hear from you } 
4 L it 4 e ne a gE to a i: 
years to produce. Ws. MaLcoLM, Bigelow, Minn. J. H. STEWART, Dickens, low 
' GAFFEY BROS., Storm Lake, lowa ——_—— of 


(Farm near W orthington, ) 








ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Vale’s Ghesters | : 


DUROC-JERSEYS 60 ChesterWhites 60 












































of! iimited number of very select boar pigs to offer. Am Offering the bestlotof March boars and gilts I Pigs of eithersex forsale. Some of the best I ever - 

7 * yare ‘rou "parents ofa nation wide re! neation have ever bred. They have exceptional length. typ- bred. Herd established over 25 years ' 3 . 

snd are « A 0 enter first-class herds omplete ical in head and ear, and right at the feet. If you ow . 

aa rhemeny Kar price by addressing . want real good ones, writeme. Prices are reasonable. B. R. Vale, Bonaparte, fow* ar 

rthur BK. Cook & Co., Sac City, lowa c. WHISLER, Morning Sun, lowa ra. gilts, Sept., Fed. Sir 

( )" t@ Imp. Chester White boars, € mated. Large of 

ORCHARD HILL DUROCS . : J qiateh, April. Bred sows. Stock mates (7) ov 

ma) a bh — April pigs coming to beat the band. Chester Whites all hropshires kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, we th, 
They have the stretch and growthiness which we ———F 

have long been striving for, but never before at- ¢ Baits Pes : 

4 Two tried breeding boars—herd headers—20 very e . Jr. 

- _ Bt gon cue L splendid herd boars, growthy fall boars and a numberof spring pigs for BERKSHIRES. NA Mi 

te rg eth andley = 5 sale. Also good Shropshire rams and ewes. le lov 

: y: mmetsburg, Lowa F. A. ECKSTEIN, Chester, lowa | Berkshire Pigs For Sa sir 
first 

’ 8 ired by Crown Premier, DY an, 

Jeffe ris & Sons Du rocs Oskaloosa, lowa | PAY E X ee R E gy SB olen toa on ton teas Btate Fair. Prices reason” 4 

erd headed by R. A.’s Model, a prize winner at able, Address ik 

at gy? sast fall.” February ‘and March boars IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK Ch i > Ghes = or Whit Pi Jno Cc Miller Harlan, lows i‘ 

Low re o8 e - 

deep bodied -T, Ba = neat STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD ae both stor akin » os . 2 1 iting: “4 

M. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rapids, lowa Address as above. B.M. BOYER, FARMINGTON, 10WA ! Please mention this paper when W! cro 
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Sept. 23, 1910. 


e has done for him in his_herd. 
her good young bulls are listed, 
Fern Duke and Rose Hampton Duke, both 
ired by the herd bull. With cattle prices 
4 a good, high level, and the number 
a cattle on the decrease, this should 
prove the right time to invest in good 


ood h 
Two ot 


sale has 


in matrons, and _ this 
— Write for the catalogue, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J 0 BLAKESLEE’S SALE, OCTOBER 
or 11TH. 


This is an event that should attract 
attention, as three kinds of live stock are 


included, viz., Short-horn cattle, Shrop- 
hire sheep and Poland China hogs, all 
8 the live- 


peing substantial assets for 
stock farmer. Mr. Blakeslee is a veteran 
in the production of all three of these 
preeds. In Short-horns, he has_ bred 
them for over @ quarter of a century, 
founding his herd by the purchase of the 
pest matrons of that time, and has al- 
ways endeavored to keep the best of sires 
at the head of his herd. In this sale he 
draws heavily upon his best females, 
which number twenty-five head. There 
are also listed eight bulls, including his 
nerd bull, Lord Douglas. He sells four- 
teen head of good Shropshire rams, both 
yearlings and ram lambs, and a number 
of select Poland China boars. All con- 
sidered, it is a sale full of good regis- 
tered stock, which our readers should 
make note of. October 11th is the time 
and Middle Grove, Illinois, is the place. 
Send for the catalogue, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


OAKLAWN PERCHERONS. 

Attention is directed to an advertise- 
ment which is started in this issue by 
Dunham’s Oaklawn Farm, of Wayne, Illi- 
nois. This farm is the pioneer of the 
Percheron business, being established in 
1866. It was the first to import Percher- 
ons to the United States on a commer- 
cial basis. A history of the breed would 
be incomplete without an account of the 
records and achievements of this farm. 
In the Percheron business it has always 
been found in the front rank in numbers, 
value, quality and reliabiilty. The farm 
itself is a model of its kind, and its busi- 
ness methods are first-class. Our read- 
ers who are interested in the Percheron 
breed and those who desire to obtain the 
best the breed affords should visit this 
farm soon and inspect the large offering 
which they now have on hand. Our rep- 
resentative had the pleasure of a visit to 
Oak!awn last week, and is free to advise 
our readers that they will find the best 
lot of stallions and mares in their barns 
that has been seen there for many years. 
They will find the best prize winners of 
the best shows of France. They have the 
fine, dark gray, first prize, two-year-old 
stallion, Inventeur, the highest priced 
colt of the show. He is an ideal Percher- 
on from tip to toe, and one of the best 
two-year-olds imported this year. He 
has extreme style and quality, with the 
best of underpinning. The barns are 
filled with very large, heavy boned two 
and three year olds that will please all 
discriminating buyers. We can assure 
our readers in advance that they will 
find a valuable and high-class lot of 
horses to select from, and receive honor- 
able treatment, if they will visit Oak- 
lawn Farm. Notice the ad in this issue, 
and write them for prices and full in- 
formation. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, 
has a very desirable lot of Duroc Jersey 
boars that he would be glad to describe 
and price to Waliaces’ Farmer readers. 
His herd boar is Blossom Chief, a son of 
Advance Chief, by the noted Model Chief, 
and his dam was Blossom, a sister to 
Violet Blossom 5th, the many times 
Sweepstakes sow at the different state 
fairs. Besides having boars for sale by 
Blossom Chief, Mr. Neville has ten head 
sired by Model Chief 7th, a hog that for 
Siring lengthy, good-typed Durocs is a 
prize among the aged boars of the 
breed. Some _of the Model Chief 7th 
boars are of February farrow, others of 
early March, and we should judge they 
would weigh around 200 pounds at the 
present time. At any rate they are large 
enough for use on any class of sows, and 
individually several are suitable for 
heading pure-bred herds. Mr. Nevill's 

erd is composed of popular breeding, 
and his brood sows are a decidedly cred- 
itable lot. We recommend this herd to 
Neeaders wanting a good boar. Mr. 
—— Is a young man of integrity, and 
se predict that the breed will be much 
enefited through his efforts. He is the 
Oro ,one of Cherokee County’s best 
} then farms, and wili be found a per- 
panent fixture in the business. Write 
Saar Neville for full particulars concern- 

& his stock, as per his card, which will 

found elsewhere. 
, 
wan S BIG POLANDS AT AUCTION. 
ma. initial Poland China sale this sea- 

H We ynorthwest lowa will be that of 

4 opiller. at Peterson, Iowa, Septem- 
Miller th. As is generally known, Mr. 
of les aces are entirely of the big type 
herd — ing, he having established_ his 
ters ana purchases from the Mouw, Grit- 
on oe John Miller herds. Mr. Miller 

purchased the best these herds have 


pad and it is the produce from the 
Maker °f this big type stuff that largely 
of oan up the sale offering. There will 
high con be a few yearling sows of very 
chased, th which’ Mr. Miller has pur- 


at he is putting in to increase 
e attractiveness. Two in 


a particular 
ire wughters of Big Bone, the greatest 
of his Pm by Peter Mouw at the time 
Over sage Petsion sale, and that sold for 
the boar’ tor’, 's by R.’s Longfellow, 
Ruebel i has done so much for 


Others are by Longfellow 
r., m = j gteliow 
Mines Wonder and Victor Price. Mr. 
low rad herd boars are Maid’s Longfel- 

King Leader, and they are the 


Sires - 
and sprint? larger part of both the fall 
is sel & stuff. Remember Mr. Miller 


ling both sows and boars, and it will 


ikely be one z 
its }; ne of the largest offerings of 
We ind this fall, there being sixty head. 


can assure our readers tl i 

S that they will 
ero getting the cream of Mr. Miller’s 1910 
yeep, Several of the older ones would 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


be considered tops in almost any herd. 
Do not fail to ask Mr. Miller for a cata- 
logue, and if in a position to use some 
good hogs of the profitable kind, be at 
Peterson, Iowa, September 28th. See 
final announcement in this issue. 

DE YOUNG’S DUROCS. 

The forty head of February and March 
boars which Mr. A. J. De Young, of Shel- 
don, Iowa, is offering should be of inter- 
est to those wanting to buy. Mr. De 
Young is one of the reliable breeders of 
long standing. He has made a success of 
breeding good Durocs and selling them 
at moderate prices. His long experience 
has taught him the art of developing the 
good, lengthy type, and his herd boars 
are always selected with much discre- 
tion. The outcome of stock purchased 
from Mr. De Young has been most grati- 
fying to purchasers. If you wish one of 
the pick of the pigs being offered, better 
write Mr. De Young without delay. 

MODEL HERD CHESTERS. 

Note the advertisement in this week’s 
issue of W Hemmerling, of Dike, 
Iowa. Mr. Hemmerling is a very suc- 
cessful breeder of Improved Chester 
White hogs. He is successful in produc- 
ing a large hog with good conformation, 
such as pleases the farmers who raise 
hogs for pork purposes alone, and also 
the breeder who looks after fancy points 
in a good-sized hog. He breeds them 
good enough to win prominent places at 
the Iowa and other state fairs, where he 
has exhibited. His two present herd 
boars are Chickasaw Chief 2d, champion 
boar at the Minnesota State Fair in 
1908 and champion boar at Des Moines in 
1909, and Modeler, a winner of five first 
prizes at five state fairs in 1906. In fact, 
Modeler never was defeated in any show 
ring. Mr. Hemmerling has forty spring 
boars sired by the above hogs, among 
them being twenty early pigs that com- 
prise perhaps one of the best collections 
to be found anywhere. They are pigs 
with plenty of stretch and bone, good 
backs, and right up on their feet. Mr. 
Hemmerling also has three fall year- 
Ings, two being sired by Special, a first 
prize junior yearling at Des Moines in 
1907, and they are from a dam sired by 
Combination. They are two very large 
hogs for their ages, considering the mod- 
erate flesh they are in. One has unusual 
length, good back and best of feet. Mr. 
Hemmerling will be glad to answer all 
questions concerning his herd, and quote 
prices to those wanting to buy. Within 
the past ten months Mr. Hemmerling 
has shipped nineteen head to one party 
in New York state. His heaviest sales 
generally are among his old customers. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

DE VAUL BUYS MASTER MODEL. 

Mr. C. A. De Vaul, of Inwood, Iowa, 
one of the prominent young Duroc breed- 
ers of northwest Iowa, recently pur- 
chased the yearling boar, Master Model 
91021, from R. C. Seaman, of Cherokee, 
Iowa, to place at the head of his herd. 
Master Model is one of the big, smooth 
kind, one with an eight-inch bone and 
extreme length. He is a son of Model 
Chief 7th, and out of Crimson Lucy, a 
grand-daughter of Crimson Wonder. It 
is but natural to look for good results 
from this hog, mated with the De Vaul 
sows. As was announced in this paper 
some weeks ago, Mr. De Vaul had the 
misfortune to lose his good yearling boar 
J. S. Choice, and Master Model is to 
take his place. Mr. De Vaul has a choice 
lot of large, early boars by U. S. Choice 
to offer. It is time to be getting your 
order in if you want one of the good 
ones. His card appears regularly in our 
advertising columns. 

IOWA FARM AND SHORT-HORNS FOR 
SALE. 


M. C. M. Hays, of Whittemore, Iowa, 
announces in this issue that he is desir- 
ous of disposing of his 160-acre farm, lo- 
cated one mile from Whittemore, Kos- 
suth County, Iowa. This is one of the 
best corn sections in Iowa, and the farm 
offered is described as being in A No. 1 
condition. Mr. Hays also wishes to dis- 
pose of his small herd of Short-horn cat- 
tle. He will sell the farm and cattle to- 
gether or either separately. An early 
sale is desired. See ad elsewhere in this 
issue. 

RELIABLE STEEL TRAPS, 

Traps that can be depended upon to 
spring when the trigger is touched, and 
which are sure to hold when once sprung, 
are the Victor traps, sold by dealers ev- 
erywhere. «They are made by the Oneida 
Community, of Oneida, New York, and 
the trigger of the trap has a big V there- 
on, by means of which you will know it. 
In buying a steel trap, be sure and ask 
your dealer for the V trap. You can get 
a very excellent idea thereof by referring 
to the advertisement on page 1252. 

John H. Allen, of Russell, Iowa, who 
has been a breeder of Short-horn cattle 
for a good many years, announces a pub- 
lic sale for October 22d. Full particulars 
concerning the offering will be given in 
later issues. Watch for them. 

McCurdy & Sons, of Alta, Iowa, pur- 
chased from W. M. Sells & Sons, of In- 
dianoia, Iowa, the first-prize boar in the 
under-six-months class at the Iowa State 
Fair this year, and for which a snug 
sum was paid. Sows bred to this young 
prize-winner should be attractive in 
Messrs. McCurdy’s coming winter-bred 
sow sale. 

In our past two issues the advertise- 
ment of the Howell & Ferguson closing 
out sale of Short-horns appeared, which 
is to take place at Rowan, Iowa, next 
Tuesday, September 27th. Those want- 
ing to buy good, useful Short-horns 
should look up the two back issues and 
be prepared to attend the sale. It is a 
good offering. 

G. P. Tyrrell, of Oxford Junction, Iowa, 
will sell a grand lot of Short-horn cows 
and heifers on October 12th. He will 
also sell a number of good red bulls. A 
large part of the offering is Scotch, and 
they are very strong in individual merit. 
He is listing a lot of cattle that will sat- 
isfy particular buyers. Note his ad in 
our next issues, and write for the cat- 
alogue. 
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BLAKESLEE’S BIG LIVE STOCK SALE 


AT FARM, NEAR 


Middle Grove, Illinois 
Tuesday, October 11th 


25 Short-horn Cattle, including 8 good young bulls and herd bull, Lord Douglas. 


86 Shropshire Sheep 
30 Big Type Poland-Chinas—4 y 


—7 yearling rams 
earling boars and 8 spring boars. Everything 


7 ram Jam 


sold in the best of breeding form. Write for the catalog. 


J. O. BLAKESLEE, Rapatee, Ililinois 


IRA COTTINGHAM, Auctioneer 











Shropshire and Cotswold rams and ram 
lambs of the wool and mutton type, and 
also Duroc Jersey pigs of both sexes, are 
advertised by E. O. Smith, of Winthrop, 
Iowa, in this issue. Mr. Smith will be 
glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
come to see the stock he offers, or he will 
be pleased to describe same and quote 
prices thereon by mail. Look up his ad- 
vertisement. 

A device for taking the pith out of seed 
corn which works exceptionally weil has 
been placed upon the market by 8. B. 
Wenger, of South English, Iowa, well 
known to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer as 
a breeder of Poland China hogs, as well 
as one of the good farmers in that vicin- 
ity. Mr. Wenger has issued a circular 
telling all about his pith extractor, and 
its value in saving seed corn, and he will 
be glad to forward a copy to any of our 
readers on request. Write him. 

Arthur Zeller, of Cooper, Iowa, writes: 
“I wish to report the sale of two bulls, 
one Red Sultan, which went to C. L, 
Clark, of Somers, Iowa, to head a herd 
of Short-horns, and Grand Sultan, sold 
to Mr. N. Allard, of Perry, Iowa, who 
is starting a pure-bred herd of good cat- 
tle. I would like also to call especial 
attention to the merits and good quali- 
ties of the young bull, Choice Sultan 3d. 
He has improved wonderfully since your 
representative saw him, and is as good a 
young bull, I think, as is offered for sale 
at the present time in Iowa. Scottish 
Sultan is also another very good bull, 
both being heavy -boned, low-down, 
blocky fellows, of good flesh lines and 
very good Short-horn character. I also 
have a ten-months bull got by Sultan 
and out of Red Matchless, by Fearless 
Victor, second dam Matchless Victoria, 
by Double Victor, tracing to Imp. Match- 
less by Senator. This calf is a beautiful 
roan and of the make-up that will be 
sure to please anyone wanting something 
good. In Duroc Jerseys I have no sows 
for sale at the present time, but have a 
very choice fall boar that I can spare.” 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Duroc Jersey Sale 
{5 Young Boars 30 Young Sows 


These are full blooded hogs, fine blood lines; stred 
by Red Wonder's Wonder 76113, son of Red Woncaer, 
champion sweepstakes boar at Iowa State Fair, 1908. 
Sale at farm, near Cedar Falls, Lowa, 


Friday, Oct. 21, 1 O'clock 


DRESS " 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, R. F. D. 5, Cedar Falls, la. 


Duroc Boars 


Twenty-five early spring boars. Several desirable 
herd headers and all growthy, good type pigs. They 
are by Model Chief VIE 77235, KBliossom 
Chief 90399, Iowa Hing M. 14279 and 
Crimson Chief Again and out of dams by proni- 
inent sires. “‘Not how many but how good” is our 
motto in raising Durocs. 


A. L. NEVILLE, R. D. 4, Aurelia, lowa 


“Seaman’s 
Duroc Jerseys” 


Seven dandy spring boars and 
ten gilts that I will sell, most of 
them grand sons and daughters 
of Model Chief VII as sire and 
Crimson Lucy asdam. No better 

. spring pigs can be got. 
Dr. R. C. Seaman 


Cherokee, lowa Each One a Choice 


Short-horns For Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls around a year old, sired 
by Sultan 3d (a 81,000 son of Imp. Whitehall! Sultan), 
and one by March Knight, the latter a red stylish 
fellow of the Cruickshank Secret family. 

Will also sell choice cows and heifers bred to Gay 
Knight 316578, my second prize yearling at Des 
Moines this year. Prices reasonable. Can shipover 
Northwestern, Rock Isiand or Milwaukee railroads. 
Address KE. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 

















GUERNSEYS. 





tl T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 


three by Raymond of the 
a, 18, ¥ 


W.W. MARSH, | WATERLOO, OWA 





Guernseys for Sale 


Have just received three cars of high grade and 
registered Guernseys from the east, making our herd 
an unusually fine one one from which to choose. 
This stock is all tuberculin tested and has been care- 
fully selected by one of our firm. We have 125 head 
giving milk at the present time, others due to 
freshen soon. Write us what you want or call and 
make your own selection. 

WILCOX & STUBBS CO., 
Mutual ’Phones 7769B and 999. Des Moines, Ia. 








POLLED DURHAMS 


Riverswell Herd 
wow POLLED DURHAMS 


Headed by Arcadia Duke 3d 5261-261416 

My herd won 35 first prizes, 15 second and 9 cham- 
pion awards at various state faira-—lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Chicago in 1909, I bave the kind of 
cattle from which to select your good blood. Cattle 
of elther sex for sale. If in need of any good stock, 
write or come and see my herd. 
HH. W. DEUKER, Wellman. Lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR SALE 


Several promising young herd headers sired by 
Secret Lad 281849. Also one 2 year old and one 8 year 
old herd headers. Prices reasonabie. Come end see 
them or write. Farm 2 miles north of Laurel. 

G. E. PAUL ° - Maverhili, flowa 


Sale Catalogues 


With style, quality and best workmanship. Prompt 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
prices. THE TIMES RECORD CH. 

Commerial Printers Aledo, Illinois 




















AUCTION EKERS. 


yee 


J. L. MeILRATH 


GRINNELL, IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to 650 per day, We teach you by mal! 
or here at school. 121 students attended the last 
term. The largest school of the kind tn the world. 
Next term opevus Nov. 7th at Oklahoma 
City. Auctioneer Joker (monthly) 50c per year. 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Missouri 


SILAS 1G0, AUCTIONEER 


INDIANOLA, IOWA 
Successful sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs aad horses. Write for dates. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Eighteen years’ experience in the business. My 
customers are my best references. Am giving my 
whole time now to the auction business. Write for 

















dates. Terms right and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. F. STRATTON. Nevada, lowa 





Shropshires and Cotswolds 


Rams and ram lambs of the wool and mutton type; 
also Duroce goes ae of both sexes, of good 
size and breeding. te for prices to 


E. O. SMITH, Winthrop, lowa 


H. S. DUNCAN, GLEARFIELD, tA. 


FINE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Reference, leading fine stock breeder for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 





FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


2000 goed lambs and 600 young 
breeding ewes. 
fF. M. SMITH & SON, Draper, $. B. 





Live Stock Auctioneer 


Have had a lifetime experience in breeding, buying 


and selling pure bred ive stock, and have a wide 
€ 


Terms very reasonab 


ale. le. 
CHAS. J. BIEW EN, AMES, IOWA 
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1878 


Trumans’ Champion Stud 


AND HACKNEY STALLIONS (00 


Champion Shire Stallion and Mare, lowa State Fair, 1910 


To those looking for FIRST CLASS STALLIONS we will 
say we have our stables full of the CHOICEST STALLIONS 
we ever owned. OUR FOUR LAST IMPORTATIONS ARE 
INTACT. 

Fresh Importation of Shire Mares For Sale Reasonable. 
Our Seventh 1910 Importation Arrived Aug. 5th 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Our prices are the very lowest. Mention this paper. 


TRUMANS? PIONEER STUD FARM, Bushnell, Ill. 


10 SHIRE, PERCHERON, BELGIAN 





























Dunhams’ Oaklawn Farm 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BREEDING AND IMPORTING ESTABLISHMENT 


Our fourth importation for 1910 arrived August 4th. Nearly forty years ago the FIRST 
importation made to the United States on a commercial basis and with a commercial aim 





arrived here. Since that time Oaklawn has continuously been headquarters for the best Per- 
cherons to be found. Itis today~and we believe the lot we are now offering equals or sur- 
passes any we have heretofore collected. In it are most of the first-prize collection of*the 
La Ferte show, tirst and many other prize-winners of that, the Paris and many other Freneh 
shows: Inventeur, the highest-placed two-year-old of the La Ferte show to leave France. and 
the choice of the best offerings there. Owing to our long and close business relations with 
many of the biggest men in the business, they save their best horses for us, and we can buy 
better horses and to better advantage than others. You get the benefit in quality and price. 


More horses of bone, size and first-class quality than ever before. Whether you want mares or 


stallious, Oaklawn is the 


Headquarters for the Best Percherons 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


W. S., J. B. & B. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS 




















PERCHERONS 


Stallions and Mares 


We have stallions from 2 to 4-year-olds, mares from 
yearlings to 6-year-olds; several mares in foal. Minne- 
sota state fair winners included. Luverne is 30 miles east 
of Sioux Falls and 80 miles north of Sioux City. Farm 4 
mile from depot. Visitors welcome. Write for prices. 


L. GC. & V. A. HODGSON, Luverne, Minn. 






































COMBINATION SALE ware woss seers ao scx 
/TO BE HELD AT 


IOWA CITY, IOWA, OCT. 5th 


Thirty head of Chester White Boars and Sows, twelve 
Ponies, one Kentucky Mammoth Jack and three Jennets. 
Address, for particulars, 


MACK STEVENS, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Auctioneer, COL. J. L. McILRATH 











Special Announcement 


To our old customers and to those parties who are thinking of purchasing a stallion and some imported 
mares the coming season, we wish to cal) your attention to the fact that we will receive our firet shipmentof 
60 bead tn August. It will consist of Percheron, Shire and Beigian stallions and mares, the best the Old 
Country breeders produce as regards breeding, size, quality, etc. Any person wishing an acclimated Per- 
cheron or Shire stallion for this fall’s breeding can be sulted at our barn. 

Watch for our exhibit at the Nebraska State Fair 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 


Stallions and mares at reasonable prices. New importation arrived in good shape 
last of Augnst. These horses were personally selected, and include prize-winners. 
They are the kind that give satisfaction to discriminating buyers. Eeepection in- 
vited. Farm near town, and eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, IOWA 
Clydesdale and Percheron | FRANK L. STREAM, 


DRAFT HORSES CRESTON, 10W 
Imported and home bred. Come and see them at ie selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
the farm, adjoining Northwood. Address, mention- lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, R. O. MILLER, at¢1.000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 
Lecas County, Lucas, lowa. to 6600. 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 


ea 


Sept. 23, 1919, 








PEEP, 

The usual great success of Clover Hill Shry 
shires was repeated when at the recent lok 
State Fair we won Champion Exhibit of on 
breed in open-to-the- world competition 
Champion Flock American-Bred, Champion * 
Flock Jowa-Bred, Champion Ram and ( haa 
pion Ewe open-to-the-world, Champion Ram 
and Champion Ewe lowa-Bred, and three 
fourths of the Firsts all through. Showed 
against 21 exhibitors and over 300 Shroy 
shires. There is abundance evidence tha 
Clover Hill Shropshires are distinctively gy, 
perior. We are offering home-bred rams 
which will make your flock an outstandiy 
good one and more profitable 1g 
Write us frankly and fully. P 


CHANDLER BROS, 


CHARITON, IOWA 


>» WP D 











McLay Clydesdales 


Placed far in the lead at the Iowa and Minnesota 
State Fairse—the largest and best ‘‘Fair’’ show of the 
breed since the boom days. Practically all of the 
winners down to 5th prize, when not owned by us, 
emanated from our stud, shown by four different 
exhibitors. Belng the very best proof of the 
cbaracter of the horses we have sold In the past, and 


Our Horses Winning All But One 
ist Prize Shown For 


in open classes and both Championships, 
proves conclusively that only by buying from our 
stud can you have reasonable assurance of like future 
success in the showyard and stud. Nothingsucceeds 
like success. Start right and it is yours. 


McLAY BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


THE BEST 


Eac8H. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


See Paramount Stock Farm 


for the best 


Percherons, Belgians and Shires 


Imported and Home-bred 
WM. CROWNOVER Hudson, lowa. 


HAGKNEY MARE 


The lowa State College ts offering for sale one first 
class imported Hackney mare and stallion foal by an 
imported stallion; also a choice yearling Short-born 
bull out ofanimportedcow. Priceslow. Alsoafew 
Shropshire rams and boar pigs of several breeds. 


Division of Agriculture 
IOWA STALE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Belgian Mares and Stallions 


To make room for new importations I am making 
special prices on imported and home- bred Belgians— 
brood mares bred to prize stallions, fillies, and some 
stallions. Come and see them at the farm, near 
Ankeny, 10 miles north of Des Moines. 


CHAS. IRVINE, ANKENY, IA. 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1,000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Iowa 


80 AMPORTED and recorded Percheron and 
Shire stallions and mares forsale. The best 
that ever came over. G. W. Bilbo, Creston, Iowa. 
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SHEEP. 





Oxfords 
Shropshires 
Hampshires 


The best coliection of imported and American breg 
Trams to found on any one farm tn the worid 
breeding and quality considered, at prices thatcan 
not be duplicated for the same class of animals. 

We will exhibit and have for sale at the 
leading state fairs a choice lot. Show stock 
aleo for sale. Come and see the best. All values 
guaranteed. “The best are none too good.” 


Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis, 
lowa’s Pioneer Breeders and Importers 


Shropshire Sheep 


Imported rams and ewes forsale from best flocks 
of England and Canada, as well as choice home bred, 
They have the size and quality and are in good 
healthy condition, Come and see them or write. 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, Corning, lowa 


East View Shropshires 


30 Large, Good Boned, Typy Rams, With 
Plenty of Quality 


They are of the best breeding to be had; sired by 



















$200 English and Scotch rams. We sell our stock op 
its Merits, and worth the price. 


E. L. Bitterman, R. F. 0. 2, Mason City, lowa 


Oxford Down Sheep 


40 yearling and spring rams for sale. 
Lambs 4 to 6 months, average 10Uto 125 lbs. Average 
clip for past four years, 124¢ lbs. per fleece. You can 
increase the size of your sheep and woo! production 
by the use of these rams. Wil! also spare 30 fine 


young ewes. Address 
C. A. NELSON, WAVERLY, l0WA 


Oxford DownSheep 












Largest registered flock westof 
the Mississippi. Sixty 2-yearold.® 
yearling and ram lambs for sale 

m alsoewes. Fifteen ribbons at Des 
Moines this year, including cham- 
mm Plonship. 


INO. GRAHAM & SON, 
Klidora, lowa. 


SHROPSHIRE. RAMS 


Wearling and lamb Kams—the best ever 
All by imported rams and nearly all out of importec 
ewes from the Minton, Berry and Cavendish flockt 
These rams are extra well wooled and of idea! Shror 

; 


shire type; as good as can be imported 








A. C. BINNIE, ALTA, 10WA 


Greenbush Shropshires 


30 Registered High Class Yearling Rams 
For Sale 
Few older. Weights from 160 to 190 Ibs. All beve 
from 3 to 4imported sires at top of pedigree and many 
are outof imported ewes. Prices that will move the 


A. L. MASON, — Early, Sac C0., lows 
BARGAIN 


Inregistered Shropshire rams if taken within 
days. Sired by Rattler,a son of Royal Presidetl; 
bred by Campbell. These rams are well wooleds 
in fine condition, but want of room induces mew 
sell. JAMES WELSH, Halfa, Emmet Co., lows 











SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Price, size and quality right. Yearlings and two- 
year-olds—strong and husky. One oracarioad. Big 
combination sale of rame and ewes at Sheldon fair 
grounds, October 11th. Write us. 

D. M. NORTON, Sanborn, lowa 


Practical Shropshires 
I offer a strictly choice lot of good, strong one- and 
two-year-old rams from the flock of John Miller of 
Brougham, Ont. 


W. 0. Fritchman, 2812 Mulberry Ave., Muscatine, la. 





20 Shropshire Rams 


tend 

Chotcely bred and ready for service. Mostly =“ 
by a prize winning imported ram. Priced low 
quick sales. Also a few choice ewes. 


A. M. AVERY & SONS, Mason City, lowé 


icHT 
SHROPSHIRES “siz 


BREEDING 

. a 

60 imported and home bre 

my > rams. 40ram lambs and ewes tomatch 
a of the Rector family. 

ES” C.D. Nichols Live Stock Co.,Greso0,'* 

fain NE 











SHROPSHIRES 


Forty rame one and two years old—40 young ewes 
for sale. Quality choice. Best imported rame al- 
ways used in my flock. Write at once orcome and 
see me. Prices reasonable. WILLARD MILLER, 
Anita, Cass County, lowa. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I have a few good yearling Shropshire rame to sell 
at a reasonable price. From imported or native 
stock. JOHN EVANS, 

Grinnell, Iowa. 


20 20 — d 
SHROPSHIRE ence. Sexpress <0. ; costetnction 
guaranteed. J. L. Puumuzy, Robins, Linn Co., lowa. 











A Choice Lot of Year- H 
ingame twerecou SMropshire Rams 
All stred by my imported flock ram and out of ewe 


directly descended from imported ewes. 
1owA 


T. A. DAVENPORT, BELMOND, 


Shropshire Ram 


re 
A few one and two-year-olds of true sbropsbl 
type at reasonable prices. rows 
0. 8. CARPENTER, 11s, 
of 
MIOICE Angora Goats for sale. Pairs, trite 
carload. Will make low price for Gua parg, 
HEALD & MENDENHALL, Props. NorthwW 
South English, lowa. 
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DISPERSION 
SALE OF 


SHORT-HORNS 


TO BE HELD AT OUR FARM, NEAR 


|Smithshire, lil, Saturday, October 1st 








THE HERD BULL, SCOTCH HERO 204956 


Owing to the advancing age of the senior partner we have decided to disperse the Walnut 
Grove Herd of Short-horns, after a continuous breeding experience of nearly forty years. 


60 HEAD —Scotch Hero, Our Choice Herd Bull 


is included. He is by Imp. Chamberlain's Heir and out of a Rose of Sharon dam. A great 
sire, as his get in the sale will show. There will be 19 choice yearling heifers—the kind it will 
pay to start in the business with; the dual purpose kind—bred for milk as well as beef. Fif- 


teen cows will sell with calves at foot by Scotch Hero. You'll like our offering if you want to 
add choice individuals to a herd or wish to get a start in the business. They are the kind that 
will make you money, 

Our Sale Catalogue tells all about the offering. Ask for itat once and plan to be with us 
sale day. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


P. R. Parrish & Son, Smithshire, Ill. 


Auctioneers: COLS. WOODS, DAWDY, DAVENPORT 


Smithshire is on the Santa Fe Railway, between Galesburg, Ill., and Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
There will be frve conveyance sale day from Kirkwood and Larchland on the Burlington. 
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DEUKER’S 


Polled Durham Sale 


TO BE HELD AT 


KALONA, IOWA 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28 


35 HEAD 
PRIZE WINNERS HERD HEADERS 


Itis with pride and pleasure I offer to Polled Durham breed- 
ers, old and new, one of the best offerings of Double Standard 
Polled Durham cattle ever catalogued from one herd. The 
breeding and individuality of this herd will please the most dis- 
criminating. Every animal is a good one, and a number are 
from my 1909 show herd that won 35 first prizes, 15 second 
prizes and 9 championships at the Iowa, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado state fairs, and at the International at Chicago last year. 

The show animals include my great herd bull, Arcadia Duke 
3d X 5026—261416; also the champion heifer, Buttonwood 
Gladi 3d, and the first prize heifer, Lova 2d, and other first 
Class show animals. 

The nine bulls are the best I ever offered and they have been 
Pronounced the best lot of Polled Durham bulls ever offered 
vod Public sale. If you are looking for a strictly first class herd 
1eader, do not miss this opportunity. 

The cattle are in good healthy condition, not overloaded 
with fat, and each animal will have a certificate of tuberculosis 
psPection. The cows are bred to Arcadia Duke 3d, or to 

lora S Perfection, or have young claves at foot. They aresold 
with a liberal guaranteed. 

ou are cordially invited to be with us at the sale. 
Address for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


H. W. DEUKER 
COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS Wellman, lowa 


























Auctioneer 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(31) 1271 

















SHORT-HORN 
DISPERSION SALE 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 27 


At Farm, Between Marcus, Washta and Pierson, la. 


























40 Head of Good, Useful, Well Bred Cattle 40 


In the Pink of Breeding Condition, Combining 
Milk and Beef and Early Maturity 





10 FINE YOUNG BULLS 


including my three-year-old herd bull, 
McNONPAREIL 800960, a show bull, and 
as asire of uniform, high class calves we 
do not believe has an equal in Iowa—18 
cows have calves by him and for quality 
they are an unusual showing. The herd 
as it stands represents the best I have been 
able to buy and produce. Not an animal 
of known defect is being offered, such hav- 
ing been shipped for beef. They are just 
such cattle as one can found a herd on and 
sell their annual produce for the original 
purchase price. Were it not that I am 
leaving the state they would not be for sale. 
Catalog ready. Write for it. 


A. A. GOBURN, MARCUS, IOWA 
COLS. CAREY M. JONES and P. McGUIRE, Auctioneers 


Free transportation to parties coming from a distance from 
Marcus, Washta and Pierson to the farm. 














Combination Sale of High Class 


Double Standard Polled 
..Durhams.. 


To be Held in Sale Pavilion 


Kalona, lowa, Thursday, Sept. 29 


40 Head, Besides Calves | 
L L 


In presenting this offering to stockmen, it is with full as- 
surance that those who can attend the sale will find a very 
desirable lot of cattle. Included in this sale are some of the 
very best show animals the breed affords. The first prize 
heifer calf at the Iowa State Fair in 1909, and first and 
junior champion heifer this year, isincluded. There will be 
the best lot of bulls included in the two days sales that were 
ever offered the public. Parties who are interested in good 
stock and want to lay the foundation for a herd can no doubt 
find something to suit, as we will have contributions from 
several herds to select ffom. All females of suitable age will 
be bred to some of the best bulls of the breed, or will have 
calves by side by sale time. All known defects will be made 
known on sale day. Certified copies of pedigrees will be fur- 
nished with each animal sold. 





























FOR CATALOG ADDRESS, MENTIONING 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
L. G. SHAVER, Kcr” = KALONA, IOWA 
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- Four Great Shoe Kings 
Begged Us Not to Run This “Ad”! 


That’s how good our new plan is—that’s how competition fears the results. 
Never before has any manufacturer ever dared to give a written six months’ gcuar. 
antee with shoes. Never before has any shoe been good enough to back the guarantee, 


But our shoe is different than any other. It’s a revelation to the people of this 
and every other country. Such a wonderful shoe backed by such a remarkable plan 
is bound to revolutionize the shoe business of the entire world. 


The Old Shoe Selling System Robs the 
Public of $5,000,000 a Year 


Statistics show that the shoe manufacturers of this country pay over $5,000,000 
a year selling-expense. High priced salesmen’s salaries, railroad fares, livery 
bills, hotel bills, ete., a/Z come out of the publie’s purse. 
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It’s an injustice to the shoe-buying public —an injustice to you and 
your dealer. And we are going to stopit. Weare going to do away with 
traveling salesmen and their big expenses. 







All our shoes will be sold to the dealer by letter. Two-cent 
stamps for selling expense mean hundreds of thousands of doliars 
for better leather and other materials—hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to make a shoe that will be good enough to guarantee. 











For Any Style Dress Shoes, 
Business Shoes and Work Shoes 


Desnoyers “‘Six Months” Shoes 
Guaranteed to Give Full Six Months’ Wear 


_ r , rr — » 66a. . , ° ‘ ” . " 
The guarantee alone is convincing proof of the superiority of our “Six | into better materials had to go for selling expenses. So heretofore, shoes 














Months’? shoes. Under the. old expensive system of selling shoes it | like these have never been made. Our ‘‘Six Months’’ shoes are entirely 





has never been possible to make -a shoe good enough to guarantee with- new to you and everyone else. They have got to give you six months’ 





out greatly increasing the selling price. Money that should have gone | wear for $4 or we pay you cash to more than make up the difference. 











**Six Months’? Shoes are extremely tongh, yet closer 


BEST LEATHER ON EARTH A QUALITY SHOE CLEAR THROUGH 













































Our guarantee is made possible becanse our im- 
mense saving on selling expense goes Into expensive 
Swissox Soles and Paris Veal Uppers that others 
can’t afford. 

The Swissox Soles are tanned from Switzerland 
hides, which are the toughest and finest hides for sole 
leather produced anywhere in the world, owing to 
Switzerland’s high altitude and the extreme care with 
which the Swiss stock is raised. It is protected from 
all weather conditions and kept clean and healthy. 

The Paris Veal hides used for the uppers in our 


fibred, softer and more flexible than the hides grown 
in this country. 

The cost of importing these foreign hides makes 
it absolutely impossible to use them in moderate- 
priced shoes selling under the old system. 


FLEXIBLE AND WATERPROOF 


Not being satisfied with merely the best sole 
leather in the world, we tan all our sole leather by 
a secret process which makes it remarkably flexible 
and entirely waterproof. 





Our ‘Six Months’? Shoes are made with sole 
leather box toes to give extra strength at the ty 
Anny duck: lining is used, which is the strongest 
and smoothest lining®made. It costs twice as much 
as ordinary lining. 

The uppers are stitched together by lock-stitel 
machines using the very highest grade silk thread 
Nothing but the best Irish linen: thread is used in 
sewing the soles. These methods all cost more, but 
they make the shoes last much longer. 


Best Looking and Best Wearing Shoes Ever Made 


Our ‘‘Six Months” Shoes are wonders for the 
farmers and bankers alike. Those shoes are the 
strongest and best wearing shoes made. They com- 
bine style, finish and quality in a degree never 
before equaled in a shoe selling at anywhere near 
this price. 

Here is Our Written Guarantee 

If either the soles or uppers wear out within four 

months we agree to furnish a new pair of shoes en- 


Ouarantecd 





and describes each in detail. 
dealer near you who handles our line. 

Remember, every day you wear ‘‘Six Months’’ 
shoe money. So don’t delay—send coupon right now. 


Desnoyers Shoe Co. s:. 


tirely free of charge. . If either the soles or uppers 
wear out during the fifth month we agree to refund 
$2.00 incash. If either the soles or uppers wear out 
during the sixth month we agree to refund $1.00 in 
cash. In other words, if these shoes should not give 
six full months’ wear we refund more than the pro- 
portion they fall short. Your own dealer, right in 
your own town, the man whom you know, will 
make this redemption in accordance with our guar- 
antee. You do not have to send your shoes to the 
factory or have any dealings at all with strangers. 


Seven Different Styles—A Style for Every Purpose 


Our ‘‘Six Months’’ Shoes are not merely work shoes, and the not CO 
yusiness U PO N 


merely dress shoes. We have all kinds. Shoes for work, shoes for 
and shoes for dress, and the best styles on the market for each purpose. 


Send for Dealer’s Name and Style Book 
Fill out and send the coupon for new free style book that shows all styles 
i With it we will send you the name of the 


2201 PINE STREET 





Shoes you are saving 


Louis, missouri |} Name 


Dealers Pay Cash 

Dealers buy these shoes on their merit alone—n0 
because some smooth talking salesman has arguée 
them into the purchase. Our ‘‘Six Months’’ Shoe 
are their own salesmen. 

And the fact that hundreds of dealers are buying 
them and paying spot cash despite the easy terms and 
smooth talk of other manufacturers, is proof beyond 
a doubt that our ‘‘Six Months’’ Shoe is a world beater 





Desnoyers Shoe Co. 
2201 Pine St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gentlemen ; 
Kindly send me new style book 
Six Months” Shoes and tell me name of ck 


of Desnoyers 
aler near We 












Address pscunisiedaieaiaiiiin —_— 








